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The Role of Interests in Guidance’ 


EDWARD K. STRONG, JR. 


Professor of Psychology, Stanford University, California 


HE CONCEPT OF interest has revolutionized 
"Waa theory and practice. It is 
beginning to affect psychological theory and 
practice. But until a few years ago the term 
‘‘interest’’ was not to be found in the index of 
most psychological treatises. Although most 
of them recognize the term today, they still 
devote very little space to it. 

The old point of view in education was that 
children were little devils, naturally evil, and 
their wills had to be broken before they could 
be forced into the mold of the adult. The 
newer point of view, taught by Rousseau, 
was that education comes from within, 
through the workings of natural instincts and 
interests and not through response to force. 
The new doctrine of interest is in conflict 
with the old doctrine of discipline. The 
proper resolution of the two doctrines has 
not yet been achieved. 

There is altogether too much fuzzy think- 
ing about interests and scores on interest tests. 
Consideration of what the term ‘‘interest’’ 
actually means may lead to more clean-cut 
thinking. The definition contained in Web- 
ster’s Dictionary is as satisfactory as any. 
It states that an interest is ‘a propensity to 
attend to and be stirred by a certain class of 
objects."" This definition emphasizes three 
terms that are included in most of the defini- 
tions of interest, namely, attention, stirred-up 
and objects. 

Although it is true that one attends to 
something that interests him, the statement 


1 From an address delivered at the NVGA Convention, 
Chicago, ss 21, 1949. With the author's permission, 
the original speech has here been somewhat condensed. 


really adds very little to an understanding of 
interest. A more meaningful term than 
attention is persistent attention. Normally, 


attention fluctuates from one thing to an- 


other. To activities which are interesting 
one can continue to pay attention seemingly 
without effort and for considerable periods of 
time. 

Feeling is the most commonly emphasized 
criterion of interest. Technically, feeling 
refers to pleasantness-unpleasantness. The 


writer would like to see the term ‘‘fecling’ 
restricted to simple sensory experiences and 
the term *‘liking-disliking’’ substituted where 
activities are being considered. Actually, in 
both cases the organism accepts or rejects, 
that is, it goes toward or away from, it con- 
tinues or discontinues the status quo. The 
conscious accompaniment of acceptance-re- 
jection is then pleasantness-unpleasantness 
when simple sensory experiences are reacted 
to, and liking-disliking when activities are 
evaluated. 

The third criterion of interest is variously 
designated in current definitions. In most 
cases it can be reduced to either of two words 
object or activity. The term ‘‘object’’ 
focuses attention upon the stimulus; the term 
““activity’’ upon the response. One ts inter- 
ested in certain objects and when so inter- 
ested one does something to or with them, at 
the same time liking or disliking the activity. 

Certain objects do arouse interest. Here is 
exhibited what is called curiosity. Wood= 
worth puts it this way: “The child is primart (pe 
interested in things, not for their practical value, 
i.e., as means to ulterior ends, but in each thing 
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for itself. The child is curious and playpul. He 
is interested in a thing because he has a response to 
it."? The keynote in Woodworth’s explana- 
tion is “‘response’’; the child has a response to 
the object. 

Careful analysis will show that objects 
arouse interest only when one makes some 
kind of response to them. Interest is con- 
cerned with activities in which the activity 
is evaluated in term of liking-disliking. lam 
interested when I like what lam doing. The 
liking becomes attached to the activity so 
that merely thinking of the activity brings 
the evaluation of liking or disliking to mind. 
Thus, if I think of fishing I say I like it, al- 
though I am not fishing now nor do I have 
any expectation of fishing in the immediate 
future. 

When an interest inventory is used, the 
person is forced to notice the items on the 
blank. He responds to them on the basis of 
his past experiences with them; in other 
words, in terms of the habits he has formed 
respecting them, and particularly in terms of 
the liking-disliking association with them. 


Activities 

Since interests are activities which are liked 
or disliked, let us note some characteristics 
of activities as they apply here. 

First of all, activities can be assigned a 
position on a scale ranging from Liked Very 
Much through Indifference to Disliked Very 
Much. People indicate their Liking-Dis- 
liking reaction to activities as readily as they 
indicate whether an object is salty or sweet in 
taste, or red or blue in color, except when 
they are unfamiliar with the meaning of the 
words used. 

Second, activities may be very simple, as 
washing one’s hands, or very complex, as 
planning to be a psychologist, or being gover- 
nor of a state. But whether simple or com- 
plex, people indicate their liking-disliking 
reaction immediately. 

Third, the interest associated with an 
activity may be attached to the whole com- 
plex activity or merely to some one of its 
parts. A young girl, for example, says she 
likes teaching “because teachers have long 


2R. S. Woodworth, Dynamic Psychology (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1918), p. 133. 
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vacations.”’ Such an interest is uninformed 
In contrast is the interest in teaching of a 
person who has experienced the many com- 
ponent parts of teaching and who can say, 
‘I like these parts and dislike these other 
parts of teaching; on the whole I like teach- 
ing.’" It is this sort of informed interest that 
should be developed from a comprehensive 
study of occupations. 

Fourth, activities may be classified in a 
million different ways. They may be grouped 
on the basis of persuasiveness, gardening, 
counseling people, being outdoors, in terms of 
the differences in interests between men and 
women, and so on. But classifying many 
specific activities into a group does not give 
us a general activity. Since interests are 
liked-disliked activities, it is difficult to see 
how there can be general interests in the 
sense of psychological entities. Whether 
there are general abilities distinct from group- 
ings of specific abilities I shall leave to the 
experts in the field of ability tests. 

Although activities may be classified end- 
lessly, some groups are undoubtedly more 
significant than others. One of the criteria 
for determining the more significant group- 
ings will be found to rest upon abilities. 
Men who possess many mechanical] interests 
must differ in certain abilities from those with 
few mechanical interests. There are very 
few research data to support this claim, but 
the evidence will surely be forthcoming when 
we cease thinking about general traits and, 
instead, measure specific abilities on the one 
hand and specific interest activities on the 
other. Meanwhile, it is appropriate to 
speak of a “‘general mechanical interest’’ to 
indicate a liking for many specific mechanical] 
activities. 

Fifth, interests may be measured either by 
merely noting the person's expressed choice or 
by summarizing his reactions to many activi- 
ties that have been grouped on some basis. 
The evidence is clear that not very much reli- 
ance can be placed upon expressed choice, al- 
though the validity is appreciably superior to 
that of chance. The evidence is also clear 
that considerable validity is to be attached 
to the summarization of many choices on an 
interest inventory when the summarization 1s 
properly done. 
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Finally, emphasis upon the activity aspect 
of interests should lead to more clean-cut 
thinking, particularly if we stop considering 
that there are four, five, seven, or nine centers 
in the mind, each of which controls one 
general type of interest, and realize that a 
person possesses thousands of activities, each 
used specifically to help him satisfy a par- 
ticular want or need. 


Kuder and Strong 
Inventories Compared 


As an example, consider the researches that 
have been reported regarding the relationship 
between the Kuder and Strong interest inven- 
tories. Consider one correlation only, that 
reported by Triggs of 0.24 between scores on 
the Kuder Computational Scale and my 
Women Office Workers’ Scale. Judging from 
discussions and correspondence on the subject, 
the thinking goes about like this: office 
women do computational work; therefore, 
they should score high on such a scale; 
therefore the scores on the Kuder Computa- 
tional Scale and the Office Worker Scale 
should correlate very highly. As they do 
not, there must be something wrong with 
one or the other—or with both. 

In answer, let us first note that some 
women office workers devote all or nearly all 
of their time to linguistic activities and what 
computational work they do is of the sim- 
plest. This fact challenges the assumption 
that all office workers do computational 
work. 

Second, let us note that the two scales are 
not attempting to measure the same thing. 
To obtain a high score on the Kuder scale, one 
must select one of a possible three items in, I 
believe, 38 tetrads. The 38 favorable items 
are ones believed by Kuder and other experts 
to be of a computational nature. To obtaina 
high score on my office worker's scale, on the 
other hand, one must respond to 400 items in 
such a way as to agree with the differences in 
interests of women office workers and women 
in general. To repeat, if office workers like 
an item more than women in general, one gets 
a plus score if one likes this item, and vice 
versa. The peculiar essence of being an 


office worker is to be found in the differences 
between office workers and women in general. 


The weights on the scale express such dif 
ferences 

Third, consider the 
ployed in the two scales 


specific activities em 
Ot 38 Kuder items 
15 describe the work performed by office 
workers who deal with figures. Here are 
some of the remaining 23 items that do not 
seem to pertain to office work: be a professor 
of mathematics; derive mathematical for- 
mulas for predicting trends in business; be a 
CPA; be an authority on taxation: sell cal- 
culating machines; design a computing 
machine; keep accounting machines in good 
order; edit financial pages of a newspaper; 
mathematical puzzles; make half 
quantity of a given recipe. 

In contrast, consider the more significant 
items on the Office Worker Scale. Of a total 
of 122 such items, 15 deal with computational 


activities, 12 with general office work, 8 with 


work 


working conditions, 6 with personality fac- 
tors; a total of 41 items which appear to be 
directly related to office work. The re- 
mainder indicate many other ways in which 
women office workers differ from women in 
general, 

This is only the start to an adequate analy 
sis of the two scales But when one con 


siders the items used in the two scales it is 


apparent that there is little in common, so 


why zot a correlation of only 0.24? 


! here that an 


interest inventory should be called an “‘activi 


It is not being recommend 
ties test." This would be misleading for an 
activities test should be concerned with the 
acquisition of activities and the proficiency of 
their performance—all this lying in the realm 
of abilities, just where an interest test does 


not lie. 


Interests and Prediction 


Interest inventories are used in couns¢ 
as an aid in determining what th 
should do in the future. How is it 1 
that interests can predict behavior? Lack of 
time makes it impossible to discuss this top 
adequately; only certain phases can be 
touched on. 

Interests 
are all obviously learned 
like an activity it is quite | 
learn to dislike it, and vice versa 


being liked-disliked activiti 
Having learned to 


later on to 
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The learning to like or dislike an activity 1s 
not comparable, however, to memorizing a 
poem or acquiring a habit. One experience ts 
sufficient to provide a basis for liking-disliking 
whereas many repetitions are needed to estab- 
lish a habit. Memories and habits can be 
acquired whether one likes to perform them or 
not. But activities are not reversed in liking- 
disliking valuation as easily as habits may be 
acquired or discarded. The valuation is in 
terms of what the person wants todo. Only 
as the person himself changes are activities 
revalued. Possibly we should say that activi- 
ties are evaluated on the basis of what the 
organism wants to do and the abilities it has 
at its disposal for satisfying its wants. 

Interest scores correlate significantly with 
some personality tests and usually in the ex- 
pected direction. Such correlations are 
higher than correlation between interest 
scores and measures of ability. It is safe to 
say that interests are expressions of per- 
sonality rather than of ability. 

It is probable that tests of all sorts could 
be arranged in rank order as they afford the 
person an opportunity to evaluate aspects of 
his environment or peculiarities of himself on 
down to tests that measure him in some 
empirical manner. The A//port-Vernon Study 
of Values might represent one extreme and 
Speed of Tapping the other. Measures of 
belief—that is, attitude tests—should rank 
high on such a scale since they express 
evaluation of ideas. Another likelihood is 
that interest scores should correlate highly 
with test scores expressing evaluation, and 
correlate about zero with test scores not in- 
volving any evaluation of the person by him- 
self. 

Such a probability might lead to two some- 
what different kinds of tests respecting the 
same personality characteristic. For ex- 
ample, two persons might have the same low 
score ON an extrovert-introvert test, but one 
might be thoroughly satisfied to be an intro- 
vert and the other feel himself to be out of 
harmony with his fellows. 

We could continue to use the present extro- 
vert-introvert tests to measure this charac- 
teristic as such, and we might have a new test 
that would express the person's evaluation of 
his extroversion-introversion. The latter 


test, we would surmise, would correlate to a 
greater degree with interest scores than the 
former. We would also surmise that the 
latter type of test would be more useful in 
counseling than the former. 


Stability of Interests 


It is suggested that the persistence of inter- 
ests is due to the fact that the normal person, 
on the whole, changes very little with the 
years in his chief characteristics. The inter- 
ests of boys and girls at 15 years of age are 
differentiated by the same activities to about 
the same degree as are the interests of adult 
men and women. This means, first of all, 
that such interests are remarkably stable from 
15 years on. It means, second, that the dif- 
ferentiation must be explained primarily on 
the basis that males and females want to do 
somewhat different things in life, and only 
secondarily on the basis of different abilities, 
for the two sexes do not differ in abilities as 
much as scores on the MF scale would seem to 
indicate. 

In other words, the person continues to 
possess the same wants and needs and abilities 
and continues to employ pretty much the 
same activities to a very large degree in satis- 
fying his wants and needs. Many individual] 
activities are discarded for new and better 
ones but it is relatively rare for one to discard 
a whole group of related activities for a new 
group. For example, a man may lose interest 
in making radio sets and turn his attention to 
operating an electric train in his basement, 
but we doubt that he would discard all activi- 
ties involving mechanical contrivances and 
devote his time to linguistic pursuits. 

In attempting to explain how expressed 
interests afford a basis for predicting future 
conduct, it is well to recognize that interests 
are evaluated in two different ways. First, 
activities are liked or disliked for their own 
sake. Second, activities are liked or not, 
according as they aid in reaching some goal. 
These two ways of evaluating activities are 
not clean-cut, distinct procedures. Most 
activities are evaluated both for their own 
sake and as means to an end. 

There is no doubt that some day we will 
have tests which will better indicate the 
direction a person should go than do our 
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present interest inventories. Such tests will 
measure both a person's interests and the goals 
that he wishes to attain. We have already 
made considerable progress in this direction, 
particularly toward gaining a better under- 
standing of what is meant by satisfaction. 
The studies make clear that people have not 
one but many goals which they are trying to 
reach; also, that people do not formulate 
their goals in explicit language, indicating 
that, to a large degree, their goals are hazy, 
dimly apprehended concepts. They seem to 
know far better the goals they do mot want 
than those they do want. Possibly a start 
can be made toward measuring goals by not- 
ing what is not wanted when what is wanted 
cannot be expressed. 

The same thing is true of interests. Low 
scores ON my interest inventory should re- 
ceive more attention from counselors than 
they dotoday. The extreme changes in inter- 
est scores that are refered to later on have 
been where B ratings became A ratings and 
vice versa. Seldom have very low scores in- 
creased appreciably. 

How interests are established is most 
significant for education. There is great 
need for research here for there are too many 
students who seem to lack the interests which 
characterize their fellows who are well-ad- 
justed. If social forces are responsible, it 
would appear that they are forces of the home 
and the elementary school; else we would 
not have such distinct differences in interests 
as early as the high school level. 

The extent to which interests change is 
most important for counseling. If a few 
scattered interests change, the total effect 
may be hardly noticeable; if a considerable 
number of related activities switch from liking 
to disliking, the effect may be very signifi- 
cant. Thus, a girl's loss of interest in bad- 
minton is one thing; her loss of interest in 
all games is quite another. Fortunately, the 
existing data support the belief that interests 
are far more persistent than is popularly be- 
lieved, although there are exceptions to this 
general rule. 

In the great majority of cases, however, 
the scores on my interest inventory have 
changed very little for men who took the 
test before going into the Army or Navy and 
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who were retested after they veturned to 
college. In some cases, there have been dis- 
tinct shifts in interest scores. Most of the 
men felt they had changed and therefore ex- 
pected changes in interest scores. Many ex- 
pressed surprise when there were only insig- 
nificant changes. All seemed to be satisfied 
when there were changes. 

In following up the careers of men over a 
considerable period of time, it is apparent 
that most men who have entered occupations 
not in harmony with their interest scores 
while in college have not done very well. I 
know of many mediocre successes and some 
failures but I recall no outstanding success 
among such men. On the other hand, most 
of the men who entered 
harmony with their interests have continued 
in that occupation, or in one more or less 
related to it. We need careful analyses of 
many records of men who have not entered 
occupations in harmony with their interests 
who have entered 


an occ upat ion in 


in comparison to men 
occupations in harmony with their interests. 
Menninger claims that ‘‘perhaps three- 
fourths of the patients who come to psychiatrists 
are suffering from an incapacitating impairment 
of their satisfaction in work or their ability to 
work. In many, it is their chief complaint.’** 
Such a statement warrants greater empha- 
Sis upon preparing young people to earn a 


living 
I have interviewed many men in their 
forties—some in their fiftics—who were 


successful as judged by customary standards. 
These men had come to realize that they 
were not as interested in their work as were 
many others. In all these cases their interest 
scores were out of harmony with their voca- 
tional activities. These men had better than 
average abilities and the determination to 
succeed. But their hearts had never been in 
their work. They were now discontented 
and worn out. The tragedy is that so often 
at that age such men cannot make the occupa- 
tional changes indicated and which might 
revitalize their lives 

The inability to find satisfaction in work 
which Menninger decrys is undoubtedly the 
result of many causes, some unrelated to inter- 


Work as a Sublimation,’ Bulletin 
November, 1942, p. 177 


3K. A. Menninger, 
of the Menninger Clinic. 
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ests. But in other cases the ensuing break- 
down is accompanied with low interest scores 
in the person's occupational area, with high 
scores in Other areas. Several of the older 
men just described were under the care of 
psychiatrists when I saw them. One later 
gave up a law practice yielding as much as 
$60,000 in one year to enter Red Cross work 
at a starting salary of $3,000. A few months 
later he telephoned that he was sleeping 
soundly and enjoying his work for the first 
time in his life. Both he and his wife felt 
that he had escaped a complete mental break- 
down 

Vocational guidance is not merely getting a 


EDWARD K. STRONG, Jr., bas long been distinguished in the i 
as author, lecturer, and teacher. He has developed one of the best-known 

|| tools for counselors, the ‘*Strong Vocational Interest Blank,'’ and bas 

| made many other valuable contributions to research through his numerous || 
4 = articles published in the leading journals. Presently Professor of Psychology || 8 
at Stanford University, Dr. Strong is a Fellow in the A.A.A.S. anda | 
member of the A.P.A. and the National Society for the Study of Education. | 


person a job. That is placement, a necessary 
element to be sure but quite subordinate to 
the far more important function of orienta- 
tion. Adequate guidance should guard 
against later dissatisfaction, frustration, dis- 
pondency, possibly disintegration of per- 
sonality. It should lead to a more satisfying 
life. Most people cannot attain superlative 
success for the majority are average persons 
who will be only moderately successful. But 
good vocational guidance can help nearly 
every person to find a fairly satisfying activity. 
And what more can be asked than content- 
ment, having satisfaction in one’s life work, 
and peace of mind. 


He is widely known for bis studies on the application of psychology to || 


/ advertising and on the psychology of selling and advertising. 
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Two Methods of Training Counselors for 
Group Guidance 


An Experimental Evaluation 


ROBERT HOPPOCK 


Professor of Education and Chairman, Department of Guidance and Personnel Administration, 
New York University, New York City 


Ep ARTICLE reports an attempt to 
evaluate the relative merits of two 
methods of teaching a graduate course in 
the principles and techniques of group gui- 
dance. The results appear to indicate that 
the demonstration method is superior to the 
question-and-answer method. 

The criteria employed in this experiment 
were: (1) the expressed preference of students 
who had experienced both methods; (2) the 
percentage of students who said, at the end 
of each class session, that they had learned 
something both new and useful from the 
class just ended; (3) the number of written 
reports submitted by students in excess of 
the number required; (4) the instructor's 
judgment of the quality of the written re- 
ports. 

The subjects of the experiment were gradu- 
ate students in the School of Education at 
New York University. They were enrolled 
in courses in Group Guidance, offered in 
the Department of Guidance and Personnel 
Administration and taught by the author of 
this article. Most of the subjects were ex- 
perienced teachers or counselors in service; 
the others included workers in a variety of 
community agencies, and a few younger 
gtaduate students without full-time work 
experience except military. The average 
age was not computed but was probably some- 


* From a paper read at a Joint Meeting of NVGA and 
ACPA at the NVGA Convention, Chicago, April 20, 
1949. 
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where in the thirties. There were 108 men 
and 97 women, a total of 205 subjects involved 
in the experiment. 

Both the teaching and the evaluatior 
reflected the following assumptions: 


1. There is little use in learning things one cannot 
use 

2. The purpose of teaching group guidance is to 
provide the student with information and ideas 
of immediate use to him on his job if he is em- 


ployed, of potential use if he is not employed 

3. The best judge of whether or not a student 
has learned anything that he can use is the student 
himself. 

4. When students are assured that they wil! not be 
penalized for adverse criticism, they are refresh- 


ingly candid. 
Procedure: Summer 1948 


During the first three weeks of the summer 
session of 1948, the author offered a course 
called Group Guidance. It met for two 
hours a day, five days a week. The text- 
book was Group Guidance (1947 Manuscript 
Edition). The students were asked to 
read one chapter a day in this book, and to 
bring to class written questions, provoked by 
their reading, which they would like the 
instructor to answer or the class to discuss. 
The full class period was devoted to discus- 


? Robert Hoppock, Group Guidance. (To be published in 
1949 by the M-Graw-Hill Book Co., New York The 
rinted edition will contain a chapter on “Suggestions for 
College Teachers,"” in which the teaching methods evalu 
ated in this experiment will be described in more detail 
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This pro- 


sion of the questions submitted. 
the 


cedure is identified in this article as 
‘‘question-and-answer™’ method. 

During the second three weeks of the same 
summer session, the author offered another 
course called Group Guidance Demonstra- 
tions. It also met for two hours a day, five 
days a week. The same textbook was used 
but the students were asked to read ma- 
terials of their own selection from the 
bibliography at the end of the book. Class 
periods were devoted entirely to demonstra- 
tions by the instructor and selected students 
of the techniques described in the text. 
This procedure is identified in this article as 
the “‘demonstration’’ method. 

At the end of each class period, in both 
courses, the students were asked to answer 
the following question by raising their hands: 
‘From today’s class session, how many of 
you have learned something that is to you 
both new and useful?”’ 

The students had been assured, early in 
both courses, that their replies to this ques- 
tion would not affect their grades; a previous 
experiment in another course had indicated 
virtually no difference between a count of 
this kind taken by raised hands, and a similar 
count taken by secret ballot. 

In order to compare results, the attendance 
was recorded each day and cumulated. Also, 
the total number of students who indicated 
that they had learned something both new 
and useful from the class session was recorded 
each day and cumulated. The latter figure 
was divided by the former to determine the 
percentage of the students who said they had 
learned something new and useful from the 
class sessions. This percentage will be re- 
ferred to hereafter as the ‘‘efficiency ratio”’ 
of the course and of the method employed 
to teach the course. 

The term ‘“‘efficiency ratio’’ is borrowed 
from physics, in which the efficiency of a 
machine is defined as ‘‘the ratio of the useful 
work done 4y the machine to the total work 
done #pon the machine."’ In this experiment 
we substitute the words ‘‘class activity”’ 
for the word *‘machine."’ 


Results: Summer 1948 


Enrollment in the first course was 68; in 
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the second course 26; 16 students took both 
courses. Replies to the evaluation question 
were separately tabulated for the students 
who took both courses and for the students 
who took only one. The replies of the 16 
students who took both courses yielded 
efficiency ratios of 77 per cent for the demon- 
stration method and 72 per cent for the 
question-and-answer method. 

At the end of the second course these 16 
students were asked which method they 
preferred. They voted 12 to 4 in favor of 
the demonstration method. 


Significance 


At this point in any experiment the in- 
vestigator begins to wonder whether he has 
discovered something that will stand up 
under further experimental investigation, or 
whether he has merely found another dif- 
ference that will reverse itself in a repeat 
experiment. Differences observed in any 
experiment of this kind may be caused by 
the experimental variable, they may be caused 
by errors of sampling, or they may be caused 
by a third factor that is unknown and unsus- 
pected. 

In order to determine whether or not errors 
of sampling might have caused the dif- 
ference, it is fairly common practice to com- 
pute the standard error of the difference 
and the significance of the difference. But 
meticulous statisticians are careful to point 
out that this procedure, at best, eliminates 
only the possibility that errors of sampling 
might have caused the difference. It does not 
eliminate possible unknown causes, it does 
not establish a cause-and-effect relationship 
between the experimental variable and the 
observed difference, and it provides no real 
assurance that a repeat experiment will pro- 
duce similar results. Indeed, one need only 
read research literature to observe how fre- 
quently ‘“‘significant’’ differences are re- 
versed in repeat experiments. 

The only real way to determine what a 
repeat experiment will produce is to repeat 
the experiment and, if one wishes to be doubl; 
rigorous, to vary the conditions of the experi- 
ment and see if the previously observed dif- 
ference appears even under somewhat dif- 
ferent conditions. 
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In the summer experiment described above, 
the question-and-answer method was used 
during the first three weeks and the demon- 
stration method was used during the second 
three weeks. Conceivably, the results of the 
experiment might have been affected in some 
way by this sequence. Perhaps if the two 
methods had been used independently on two 
different groups the results would have been 
different. In order to test this possibility, 
the replies of the students who took one 
course but not the other were separately 
tabulated. 

Fifty-two students took the first course but 
not the second. Ten students took the 
second course but not the first. Comparison 
of these two groups yielded efficiency ratios 
of 78 per cent for the demonstration method 
and 65 per cent for the question-and-answer 
method. 

But even these results do not remove all 
doubt, for several of the 10 students who 
took the second course had had some equiva- 
lent of the first course some time before. 
As a further check, therefore, the entire 
experiment was repeated in the fall semester 
of the academic year 1948-1949 with two new 
groups. 


Procedure: Fall 1948 


During this semester the author offered 
two parallel sections of Group Guidance to 
students who had had no previous instruc- 
tion in this subject. Each section met for 
two hours once a week, on Saturday morn- 
ings from September to January. The same 
textbook was used. 

Section A met from 9:15 to 11:00 a.m., 
enrolled 69 students and was taught by the 
demonstration method. Section B met from 
11:15 a.m. to 1:00 p.m., enrolled 42 students, 
and was taught by the question-and-answer 
method. Both sections were asked to read 
Chapters 1 to 4 during the first week, and 
thereafter to read one chapter cach week. 
Only Section B was asked to submit questions 
for discussion. 

At the last session before the final examina- 
tion, the methods were reversed. Section A 
was asked to bring written questions on any 
and all parts of the text; these were dis- 
cussed in class. 


Section B was invited to 
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choose one method they would like to see 
demonstrated; they chose the group con- 
ference and the instructor demonstrated it 


Results: Fall 1948 


At the final session of each course the 
students were asked to _ indicate 
method of teaching they preferred. Section 
A, which had been taught mainly by the 
demonstration method, voted 61 to 3 for the 
demonstration method, with 4 
present expressing no preference 
which had been taught mainly by the 
question-and-answer method, voted 21 to 7 
for the demonstration method, with 9 stu 
dents present expressing no preference 


which 


students 
Section B, 


The efficiency ratio of Section A, computed 
solely from the sessions in which the demon- 
stration method was used, was 63 per cent. 
The efficiency ratio of Section B, computed 
solely from the sessions in which the ques- 
tion-and-answer method was used 
per cent. 


was 52 


The efficiency ratio of the one question- 
and-answer session in Section A was 53 per 
cent—10 points lower than for the demon- 
stration method used mainly in that class 
The efficiency ratio of the one demonstration 
session in Section B was 88 per cent—36 
points higher than for the question-and- 
answer method used mainly in that class 

After both courses had been completed, the 
instructor discovered another difference be- 
tween the sections, a difference that he had 
not anticipated and had not planned to 
measure. The students in both sections were 
given mimeographed instructions at the be- 
ginning of the term. These instructions in- 
cluded the following assignment: 


On each of the dates listed below, you 
will hand in a one-page report, describing 
one thing that you have done better as a 
result of taking this course. Show the 
connection between the course and 
you have done. If you find this assignment 
impossible, report how the course to date 
has affected your thinking and planning 
Maximum length in either case, 75 words 


what 


Each class was given three dates on which to 
submit reports 

Section A (taught by the demonstration 
method) submitted an average of 4.8 reports 


| 
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per student, although only 3 were required or 
even suggested. Section B (taught by the 
question-and-answer method) submitted an 
average of only 2.0 reports per student, less 
than half as many as were submitted by the 
other section. 

All reports were graded by the instructor 
on a 5-point scale, the mid-point representing 
the instructor's subjective judgment of what 
he might expect from the average graduate 
student. In Section A (taught by the dem- 
onstration method), 61 per cent of the re- 
ports submitted were graded above the mid- 
point; in Section B, 54 per cent. 


Students’ Comments 


At the end of each course the students were 
asked to state which method they preferred 
and why. The following are excerpts from 
the students’ comments: 

“I base my preference for the question-and- 
answer technique on the following: In large 
classroom groups, questions and answers enable 
more students to actually get into the course. 
The specialized interests and experiences of class 
members are given more opportunity to cither 
confirm or contradict the subjects under discus- 
sion. ... The demonstration method depends too 
much on the ability of the demonstrator and in- 
structor. I imagine it is somewhat less difficult 
to handle the questions and answers skilfully.”’ 
ne “The question-and-answer method avoids the 
a pitfall of setting aside time for a demonstration 
£ period which many students may have experienced 
in some related course... . Students have more 


a time to think and prepare questions on problems 
~s emerging from and relative to the particular tech- 
- nique being studied. Areas of group guidance not 
“+ covered or but partially covered in the text, but 


nevertheless pertinent to the course material being 


‘ id ROBERT HOPPOCK will assume office on July 1 as the newly elected 
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discussed, are more easily included in the discus 


sion. 

‘For many reasons, I prefer the demonstration 
method of teaching group guidance to the question 
method. Among these reasons are the following 
Actually seeing a demonstration makes the con- 
cept under consideration clearer. ... It is easier to 
imagine oneself doing the task if one sees it done 
before his eyes... . It is easier to see the danger 
spots and difficulties involved. ... It makes pos- 
sible comparison of your personality with the 
demonstrator’s so that you may note the skills 
required and thus determine whether or not you 
are ready to do this yourself.”’ 


Conclusions 

Apparently, by these criteria, for these 
students working in these courses with this 
instructor in this institution, the demon- 
stration method was clearly superior to the 
question-and-answer method. It does not 
follow, of course, that similar results will be 
obtained by other instructors teaching the 
same or other courses in the same or other 
institutions. 

These experiments do, however, suggest 
that the demonstration method does possess 
some of the advantages that have been 
claimed for it on theoretical grounds. 

The results also confirm an hypothesis that, 
under favorable conditions, graduate stu- 
dents will reveal their reactions to a course 
sufficiently to demonstrate differences in the 
apparent efficiency of instructional methods, 
and that the efficiency ratio here employed 
will reflect these differences in numerical 
terms. The instructor who really wants to 
know whether or not his students are 
learning anything new and useful needs only 
to ask them. 


| President of NVGA. Professor of Education and Chairman of the De- 
‘ | partment of Guidance and Personnel Administration at New York Univer- 
1 _ sity, Dr. Hoppock has been active in the affairs of the Association for 
many years. 


He is currently reading galley-proof of bis new book, ‘‘Group 
: | Guidance,’ to be published this year by McGraw-Hill. Under his chair- 
; manship, the Department of Guidance at N.Y.U. has pioneered such new 
What the Counselor Shou'd Know about Psychiatry; Counsel- 


ing the Older Person; Guidance for Parents; Group Therapy; Health 
Counseling; and Guidance for Slow Learners. 
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Primary Abilities’ 


L. L. THURSTONE 


Professor of Psychology, The University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 


OR MANY years it has been the custom to 

describe the mental endowment of a child 
in terms of a single index, which is usually the 
intelligence quotient. In the last two 
decades there has been increasing attention to 
the studies that have been made by many 
psychologists at the universities and in the 
military services to isolate the functional 
unities, the basic abilities, that constitute 
mental endowment. The need for this type 
of research has been known for a long time by 
teachers and employers, who have realized 
generally that two men may be of the same 
general level of mental endowment and yet be 
entirely different in the things that they can 
do and the things they can learn todo. The 
methods known as Multiple Factor Analysis 
have been developed specifically for the solu- 
tion of this old problem. Even though this 
type of research is quite new, it has already 
yielded promising results and it is now pos- 
sible to describe the mental endowment of 
each child in terms of a mental profile instead 
of by « single index. 

In this sketch we can only list briefly some 
of the primary mental abilities that have been 
isolated so far. One of the most striking and 
most easily identified is the Primary Ability 
for Number (N). This is a narrow factor 
concerned with ease in manipulating simple 
numerical problems. Complex numerical 
problems involve other factors in addition to 
the number factor. In fact, for every one of 


the primary abilities we can say that each is 
more or less independent of the other abilities, 
so that a person may be wellendowed with one 


' An address delivered at the NVGA Convention, Chi- 
cago, April 20, 1949. 


of these abilities without necessarily being 
well endowed in the others 

Perhaps the most important single ability 
in most educational work is the Verbal Com- 
prehension factor (V). This is concerned 
with the understanding of language and one 
of the best and simplest tests for it is a voca 
bulary test. Another verbal ability is Word 
Fluency (W) which is concerned with fluency 
in thinking of words in different contexts 
A simple test is to ask the subject to write as 
many words in a few minutes as he can think 
of that have some restriction, such as boys 
names, things to eat and drink, four-letter 
words beginning with a specified letter. A 
third primary ability in the verbal domain is 
the Fluency factor (F) which is concerned 
with the ability to write extended discourse 
After each primary mental! ability has been 
isolated, it is necessary to study the differen- 
tiation between the several abilities. For ex- 
ample, it seems plausible to find that people 
who have large vocabularies are not neces- 
sarily fluent or that fluent people are not 
necessarily superior in reading complex pros« 

In the field of perception a number of pri 
mary abilities have been isolated. First we 
should mention the Perceptual Speed factor 
(P) for which rather simple tests are avail- 
able. It has been found, for example, that 
tests for the Perceptual Speed factor are useful 
in the selection of inspectors. One of the 
most interesting of the primary abilities is 
the Space factor (S;) which is concerned with 
the ability to visualize objects in space. 
This ability is required in geometry, in draft- 
ing, and in art. Thete are very wide indivi- 
dual differences in the ability to think of 
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objects in space. Within the last few weeks, 
we have isolated a second space factor which 
is denoted Sz. It is concerned with the 
ability to think about configurations in 
which there is movement among the parts. 
These two space factors are undoubtedly 
important in a number of school subjects 
and in many types of work. 

Two other perceptual factors may be men- 
tioned. One of them is the ability that has 
been called Speed of Closure and denoted C. 
It is the ability to fuse a perceptual field into a 
single percept. It is not yet known whether 
this ability is connected with the ability to 
organize ideas at the conceptual level. An- 
other ciosure factor has been called Flexibility 
of Closure and is denoted C;. It is the ability 
to hold in mind a configuration against a dis- 
tracting background. These closure factors 
have not yet been introduced into the testing 
programs for use in the schools but that will 
probably be done soon. 

One of the most significant primary abilities 
is the Induction factor (J). It is the ability 
to discover the rule or principle in the material 
that one is working with. Its significance 
for intelligence and education is probably 
associated with the fact that this ability 
transcends the sensory modalities. It is the 
same ability which manifests itself whether 
the material is numerical, verbal, or spatial in 
nature. This is probably the ability which is 
often sought forin general tests of intelligence. 


Memory an Ability 


It will be consoling to many of us to learn 
that Memory is a primary mental ability. A 
good memory can be found in people of high 
general intelligence as well as in those whose 
mental endowment is very limited. Of 
course, those people are most fortunate who 
have good endowment in most of the impor- 
tant mental abilities. Experimental studies 
with the multiple factor methods have indi- 
cated the existence of several memory factors. 
Studies with young children as well as with 
adults have indicated the existence of a 
Visual Memory factor, the ability to retain 
detailed visual forms, which seems to be 
distinct from the ability for retention of ver- 
bal material. It also seems likely that the 


ability to memorize, the factor M, is not the 
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same as the ability to recall experiences that 
one did not intend to recall. This has been 
called Incidental Memory, and in practical 
life this facility for incidental memory may 
be more important than the ability to memor- 
ize, which is, of course, important in the 
school room. 

The same factorial methods have been used 
for the study of primary abilities in the motor 
functions. Primary factors in that field have 
not yet been identified with the same clarity 
as in the intellective and cognitive field 
There is clear indication that the ability for 
fine finger coordination is not the same as the 
ability for gross bodily movements of various 
kinds. 

The factorial methods have also been used 
for some studies in the field of temperament 
and personality. Some six or eight factors 
seem to be adequate, at least for the surface 
description of personality. A recent mul- 
tiple factor experiment has shown that per- 
sonal tempo breaks up into several component 
factors. 

Studies have been made at various age 
levels with tests of primary abilities and it 
has been found that essentially the same pri- 
mary factors are found with young children 
in the kindergarten age before they have 
learned to read as were found with high school 
students and adults. The tests for young 
children are all arranged in pictorial form so 
that a profile of their abilities can be drawn. 
It has been found that young children at the 
age of 5 or 6 are very distinct personalities as 
seen in their mental profiles. 

It has been customary to speak of mechani- 
cal aptitude, artistic aptitude, and musical 
aptitude as if these were single entities. It 
seems much more likely that each of these 
fields represents a separate complex of 
abilities. Multiple factor experiments should 
be undertaken to investigate these fields so 
that we may know the dimensionality of each 
of them and so that mental profiles can be 
drawn for each child in these fields. 

Even though the experimental studies on 
these problems have been made within the 
last two decades, it is already possible to 
describe each child in terms of a profile of 
important mental abilities instead of the 
I.Q. which was formerly the custom. It is 
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gratifying that a number of authors and test 
publishers have turned their attention to the 
mental profile for the description of mental 
endowment. 

The development of the mental profile of 
primary abilities has been through several 
stages. At first, before the factorial methods 
were used, there was general recognition of 
special abilities as distinct from general intel- 
ligence. Special tests were devised with 
empirical methods and these tests for special 
aptitudes were used in addition to the tests of 
general intelligence. Later, test batteries 
were assembled and scored with subscores 
These separate scores represented distinct 
areas and their independence has sometimes 
been determined factorially even though pri- 
mary factors were not isolated. These fac- 
tored scores are linearly independent and they 
can be very useful even though they have 
not been analyzed into primary factors. 
Eventually it may be expected that the tests 
used in the schools will be in terms of the 
most important primary abilities, with fol- 
low-up studies of primary abilities of special- 
ized interests so as to insure that the poten- 
tialities of each child may be adequately 
appraised. 
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Investigators in psychological laboratories 
at several universitics are making studies of 
primary factors in different fields, and it may 
be expected that these studies will succeed in 
isolating a number of additional primary fa 
tors of mental endowment 

It must not be forgotten that the mental 
profile should include an appraisal of the 
principal dimensions of personality or tem 
perament as well as education and vocational] 
interests in addition to the most important 
primary mental abilities. The 
used so far in the description of interests have 


schedules 


often been factored to insure that the several 
interest scores are independent, but they are 
not primary factors. In the field of tempera- 
ment, the factorial studies have succeeded in 
isolating a number of primary factors 

This is a challenging field of research and 
we hope that there will be close cooperative 
effort between the counselors in the public 
schools and the university laboratories wher 
most of the factorial investigations are now 
being made. The interpretation of the pri- 
mary factors requires the frequent interchange 
of ideas and experience between those who see 
the practical applications in the schools and 
those who conduct the experiments 
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L. L. THURSTONE was Professor of Psychology at the Carnegie Institute 


of Technology from 1915 to 1923. 


In 1924, be went to the University of 


Chicago where, since 1938, he has been Charles F. Grey Distinguished Ser- 


vice Professor of Psychology. 


Dr. Thurstone is internationally known 


for his work in the field of primary mental abilities and as test author 


He developed the trade tests used for occupational classification in the U. § 
Army (World War I), and served as a member of the Committee on Classifi- 
cation of Military Personnel during World War II. 


With Mrs. Thurs- 


tone, be edited the Psychological Examination of the American Council on 


Education (1924 to 1947). 


His main work in recent years has been the 


development of multiple-factor analysis, the isolation of the primary mental 


abilities, and the construction of tests to measure these abilities 


Problems Involved 


in the Classification 


of Professional Occupations’ 


ROBERT W. HALLIDAY 


Director of Research, Occupational Opportunities Service, The Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio 


HE ILLUSTRATIVE use made by Bass? 
Te the Toops Addend system in classify- 
ing and coding clerical and sales occupations, 
the development by the Employment Service 
of the General Aptitude Test Battery, and 
the appearance recently of such articles as 
Super’s “‘Experience, Emotion, and Voca- 
tional Choice’’* suggest that perhaps the 
time has come to give increased attention to 
one of the most perplexing areas in our 
classification structure—that of the profes- 
sional occupations. 

Generally speaking, two basic problems 
are involved. First, we must develop a 
definition for professional occupations which 
is based upon specific, measurable criteria 
and, second, we must devise a classification 
and coding system which possesses a clearly 
understood functional utility. 

To understand the nature of the problems 
involved, let us examine briefly two of the 
best classification structures now available— 
those used in the Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles and by the Bureau of the Census. 


The DOT description of professional oc- 
cupations involves such phrases as ‘‘high 
degree of mental activity,’ “‘complex fields 
of human endeavor,’ and “extensive and 
comprehensive study.’" However, when oc- 


1A paper read at the NVGA Convention, Chicago, 
am 21, 1949. 

M. Bass, * be cee of Addends to Sales and 
Clerical Occupationa Classification,’’ Journal of Applied 
Psychology, XXXII (Oct., 1948), 490-502. 

* Donald E. Super, “Experience, Emotion, and Voca- 
tional Choice,’* Occupations, XX VII (Oct., 1948), 23-27. 


cupations were assigned to the professional 
group, practical considerations made it neces- 
sary to include some with alternate titles, 
such as End Man (in a minstrel show), Stooge, 
Sports Cartoonist, Gag Writer, Yodeler, 
Whistler, Knitting Instructor. Among the 
job titles listed for semi-professionals—those 
who, in the words of the Dictionary, ‘‘find their 
work less demanding with respect to back- 
ground and judgment or initiative required” 
—there appeared the now well-publicized 
description, Strip-Tease Artist, see also 
‘“Peeler,’’ together with the relatively un- 
noticed listings, Commercial Photographer 
and Teacher of Physical Education, who thus 
found themselves rated at the same general 
level as Palmist and Tea-Leaf Reader. 

A distinction is made in DOT, Part II 
between such professional occupations as 
Mechanical Engineer and Physician, char- 
acterized as ‘“‘concerned with the develop- 
ment or the practical application of formal 
and well-organized fields of theoretical know]- 
edge,’’ and such professional occupations 
as Editor and Actor, described as being con- 
cerned with activities ‘‘which may properly 
be considered of a professional character, 
but may not require the background of a 
formal field of knowledge.’’* It may be that 
this distinction will be found to be a useful 
one. I think we could all agree, however, 
that it would be desirable to define with 
some precision the criteria upon which the 
distinction is based. 


* Dictionary of Occupational Titles, Part II (Washington, 
D. C.: U. S. Government Printing Office, 1939), p. 1. 
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The census classification consists of eleven 
basic groups. The definition’ for a profes- 
sional worker is (1) ‘‘one who performs ad- 
visory, administrative, or research work 
which is based upon the established prin- 
ciples of a profession or science, and which 
requires professional, scientific, or technical 
training equivalent to that represented by 
graduation from a college or university of 
recognized standing,’’ or (2) “‘one who per- 
forms work which is based upon the estab- 
lished facts, or principles, or methods in a 
restricted field of science or art, and which 
work requires for its performance an ac- 
quaintance with these established facts, or 
principles, or methods, gained through 
academic study or through extensive practi- 
cal experience, one or both.”’ 

The first part of the definition, in which it 
is suggested that a professional person should 
have a college degree or its equivalent in cer- 
tain fields, represents a distinct contribution 
toward the development of an objective 
criterion. The relaxation of the rules per- 
mitted by the second part of the definition, 
however, results in the inclusion of Bugler 
under Musicians, ““Extra’’ under Actors and 
Actresses, Sales Instructors under Teachers, 
and Patentee and Mushroom Spawn Maker 
under Professional Workers Not Elsewhere 
Classified. Again, in the semi-professional 
group we find such occupations as Astrologer 
and Gambler classed with Physical Education 
Supervisors. 

One principle followed in the census plan 
which might well be more generally applied 
is that of classing apprentices in the profes- 
sional areas as semi-professional. 

One of the problems which is apparent 
from a study of these two basic classification 
systems is that of placing those occupations 
which are found in professional areas, such 
as the entertainment field, but which may 
not in themselves meet the usual criteria for 
professions. The classification of Bugler 
under Musicians, mentioned above, is one 
example of this particular difficulty. 

There have been other attempts to devise 
classification systems involving professional 


Index of (Washington, D. C. 
Bureau of the Census, U. $. Department of Commerce, 


1940), p. 2. 
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occupations which have contributed useful 
concepts or methods. Edwards" system of 
socio-economic groups was one of the first to 
consider such personal factors as prestige 
Beckman's’ rearrangement of the Census 
classification, which involves such factors as 
skill and intelligence and such descriptive 
terms as ‘“‘linguistic’’ and “‘scientific,’’ is a 
good example of the recent tendency to reduce 
the classification importance of stereotyped 
job titles and to re-group jobs according to 
function. Another excellent example of this 
approach is that of the Occupational Analysis 
Section of the Employment Service in the 
development of job families and operation- 
ally defined worker characteristics, such as 
“strength of hands’’ and ‘‘memory for oral 
directions." Michelman's* application of 
factor analysis to the grouping of occupations 
is a good example of the methodological 
studies which are helpful in developing 
classification criteria 

The importance of developing a workable 
definition for a professional occupation is 
emphasized by current discussions on certi- 
fication and by such analyses as Wrenn’s® 
recent appraisal of the professional status 
of personnel workers. The facts that public 
interest may be assumed to exist in the con- 
trol of professions, that pteferential treat- 
ment in the Armed Forces may be given to 
professional workers, and that the organiza- 
tion of our educational system is intimately 
related to the classification structure for 
professions all make it imperative that we 
give careful study to this matter of definition. 

The second main group of problems— 
that concerned with making the classifica- 
tion system do what it is supposed to do 


®* Alba M. Edwards, Population: Comparative Occupa 
tional Statistics for the United States, 1870 to 1940 (Wash 
ington, D. C.: Bureau of the Census, U. $. Department 
of Commerce, 1943), 175-182 

7R. O. Beckman, “‘A New Scale for Gauging Occu 
pational Rank,"’ Personnel Journal, XIII (Sept., 1934), 
225-233. 

§C. A. Michelman, “‘Techniques for Classifying 
Occupations,"’ Improving Guidance and Personnel Service 
Through Research (Evanston, Ill.: Northwestern Univer 
sity, 1946). 

* C. Gilbert Wrenn, Appraisal of the Professional 
Status of Personnel Work, Parte I,'' Trends im Student 
Personnel Work, edited by E. G. Williamson (Minneapolis, 
Minn.: University of Minnesota Press, 1949), pp 
280-287 
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after we have agreed upon definitions and 
the composition of our basic groups—may be 
divided into the following specific problems: 
(1) defining the objectives of the system, (2) 
meeting technical problems such as the neces- 
sity for an understandable coding structure, 
and (3) gaining acceptance for the system. 


Defining Objectives 

In addition to such basic objectives as the 
provision of a rationale for filing systems and 
a basis for interchange between civilian and 
military occupations, a Classification system 
for professional occupations might well ac- 
complish some of the following special ob- 
jectives: 

1. It might indicate for each profession the 
incidence and importance of such functions as 
management, research, production, exploitation, 
and education. To some extent the classification 
system used by the Navy for officers has this feature. 

2. It might indicate the skill and activity areas 
involved, such as computation, decorative arts, 
and communications. 

3. It might indicate the social climate involved, 
such as personal interaction, public contact, rela- 
tive isolation, or non-interacting aggregates. 

4. Ie might indicate the degree of ability re- 
quired in such test areas as social intelligence. 

5. It might indicate the relationship in each 
case to other professions with respect to such 
factors as training time and type of academic 
training required. 


Continued analysis of those situations in 
which classification systems are used un- 
doubtedly will result in the formulation of 
further objectives which are especially im- 
portant in the professional area. 

There are at least three main divisions 
under the heading of technical problems. 
One concerns the development of satisfactory 
grouping titles, another consists of problems 
of measurement, and a third is made up of 
coding problems. 


Development of 
Grouping Terms 


In developing satisfactory grouping terms, 
the main problem is to find terms which will 
allow us functional groupings at each of a 
number of levels. For example, a good 
classification structure should permit the 
classification officer in an Army unit to ask 


for the records of all professional personnel. 

When these are brought in, if there are 
too many for individual inspection, he should 
be able to ask that the records be screened for 
those persons primarily concerned with di- 
rectly influencing or motivating other people 
When the persons in this mythical sub- 
group (which might include such occupa- 
tions as teachers, salesmen, advertising copy- 
writers, and personnel managers) were 
sorted out, he should then be able to request 
that they be further subdivided until he has 
the number of persons or the class of persons 
from which he wishes to make his final 
choice. 

There is also the problem in this division 
of providing a descriptive level that is as 
specific as we need. I think we would 
agree, for example, that the term ‘‘coun- 
selor’’ is often not adequate unless we in- 
dicate the area in which the counseling is 
done. We have had to develop such terms 
as ‘vocational counselor,’’ ‘‘marriage coun- 
selor,"’ and “‘dormitory counselor’’ and we 
are now happily breaking down even these 
terms, inasmuch as a vocational counselor 
may specialize in such areas as entry-occupa- 
tional counseling. 

One of the difficulties here is the problem 
of selecting occupational titles which are 
more or less self-explanatory, which carry 
at each descriptive level well-understood 
requirements as to function and training, 
and which are not hedged about with previ- 
ously established meanings. 


Problems of Measurement 


Problems of measurement center around 
the difficulty in establishing criteria for 
such traits as “‘initiative’’ and of agrecing 
upon those factors—such as “‘responsibility”’ 
—which are considered significant in de- 
scribing a profession. The most promising 
approach to a solution of both problems ap- 
pears to be a combination of job analysis, 
factor analysis, and the type of regional 
study now being used in studies of leader- 
ship. 

The third class of technical problems in- 
volves the development of an informative 
coding system. We have mentioned the 
desirability of including in the coding 
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structure a way to represent the occurrence 
and importance in each profession of certain 
characteristics. Specific technical problems 
to be solved include the formulation of a 
number series and sub-series which will show 
progression in the most important variables 
and the assignment of specific codes or code 
placements to given meanings throughout 
the system. In such a code, for example, 
the number **7"’ in a particular position might 
signal the necessity for a high degree of 
mathematical ability in that particular pro- 
fession. The use of an addend system 
should make such a code not only possible 
but inevitable if we are to use our classifica- 
tion system for anything besides filing oc- 
cupational information. 

Inasmuch as such a coding plan would 
make it possible for a counselor to make up 
very quickly job-family groups based upon 
any given group of factors, it should enor- 
mously facilitate such objectives as the 
lateral transfer of displaced workers, and the 
re-orientation of those counselees with un- 
realistic vocational goals. In use, for ex- 
ample, a counselor might determine that a 
counselee wants to work in an indoor oc- 
cupation involving research and dealing 
with mathematical concepts. It might also 
be evident that a minimum of close super- 
vision and association with a group of co- 
workers who interact socially but do not 
cooperate on projects professionally are 
further requirements for this particular coun- 
selee. By sorting on the proper variables or 
by scanning a coded index, the counselor 
could present for consideration such specific 
occupations as Research Professor in a uni- 
versity graduate school, Research Consultant 
for a national advertising agency, Actuary 
for an insurance company, or Statistician for 
a social agency. 

Such a plan, inasmuch as it deals with basic 
variables instead of highly specific occupa- 
tional requirements, would permit sound 
vocational counseling and guidance to take 
place at a much earlier level in an individ- 
ual’s development than is now the case. It 
would result in a more flexible concept of 
occupational preparation and a more realis- 
tic approach to the problem of job satis- 
faction. For example, it would probably de- 


crease the number of unqualified high school 
and college people who say they want to 
become physicians by encouraging them to 
recognize early in their vocational planning 
that their basic desires are to achieve pro- 
fessional status, work somewhere in the life 
sciences, and be associated with a social 
welfare group, and that these basic needs 
can be satisfied by a number of occupations 


The Problem of 
Gaining Acceptance 

Even after basic objectives are defined and 
technical problems solved, we shall still 
face the problem of gaining public accept- 
ance for any proposed classification system 
Objections may be largely due to the educa- 
tional and curricular changes. At least 
three specific objections will probably appear 
early: 

1. The proposed system might not follow our 
traditional curricular organization. Under the 
present system, however, we have not given 
colleges and universities generally the in- 
formation they need in adapting to changing 
conditions. Specifically, the need for inter- 
departmental course offerings and degrees 
to parallel the development of professions 
involving interdepartmental functions and 
activities has not been made clear. For 
example, vocational guidance is certainly not 
regarded by most of us as a neatly encapsu- 
lated little area which can be handled ade- 
quately by trainees from one department 
Secondary and Higher Education, Econom- 
ics, Business Organization, Sociology, Psy- 
chology—all of these departments, and a 
number of others, must contribute before 
the student is ready to begin field training 

Some progress in the area of interdepart 
mental training is of course being made 
Public Administration and Guidance have 
already been established as interdepart- 
mental areas and other likely candidates 
include Interior Decoration, Occupational 
Therapy, Child Development, and Personnel 
Management. 

Another answer to the curricular objec- 
tion concerns the fact that one of the present 
problems in professional classification is our 
failure to make clear as matters of common 
knowledge certain technical but very useful 
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distinctions. The fact that a psychiatrist, 
for example, must have a medical degree is 
not known to the public generally as well as 
it should be known. Similarly, until ‘‘voca- 
tional counselor’’ comes to have a specific 
technical definition, people will continue 
to be deceived by professional-sounding 
titles with no defined professional status. 

2. The second objection will derive from old- 
fashioned inertia and its handmaiden, “' practical 
considerations.’ It will be pointed out that 
a change would be expensive, that this or 
that bureau would be hampered, and so on. 
There is really no answer to such objections, 
of course. We must simply compare the 
advantages of each system and decide whether 
or not it is worth it. 

3. In addition to the usual difficulties of 
inertia, professional classification involves a 
rather special problem—the fact that social at- 
titudes are involved. Specifically, any classi- 
fication system which announces that one 
group of occupations requires more academic 
intelligence than another group may meet 
some resistance and may in fact encourage 
an undesirable popular preoccupation with 
such technical classification factors. This is 
a difficulty, however, which perhaps we 
have been dodging too long. The experi- 
ence of most college teachers suggests that 
it is no kindness to counselees to fail to 
make perfectly clear the fact that the super- 
human study which they all promise will not 
automatically assure them A’s in higher 
calculus. 

4. The final problem involved is the tempta- 
tion to infer occupational characteristics from a 
classification structure not based upon those 
specific characteristics. To put it another way, 


J 


ROBERT W. HALLIDAY, in his capacity as Director of Research at 
Ohio State University, is presently engaged in research work, principally on 
evaluation of vocational counseling. 
course in occupational information in the University's Department of 3 
Psychology, with C. L. Shartle, Professor of Psychology. Dr. Halliday 
was 4 classification specialist with the Air Force during World War II. 
Prior to that, be served as Assistant Professor of Psychology at the College 

of Wooster (Ohio). 


we must guard against assigning occupations 
to the professional area on the basis of partial! 
evaluation, then assuming that we know 
what the unmeasured characteristics are 
since the occupation is a professional one 
In discussing the licensing and certification 
problem, for example, we must make sure 
that we do not follow in complicated fashion 
a procedure which amounts essentially to 
making up a list of occupations which we 
call *‘professional,’’ then using our list to 
prove to a legislative committee that such 
occupations should be licensed. The neces- 
sity for licensing should be considered when 
the list is being made up in the first place. 

Two of the specific forms which this temp- 
tation to generalize to an unwarranted 
degree may take are (1) the tendency to 
expect previously unknown job-family rela- 
tionships to appear automatically when a 
classification structure is devised, and (2) 
the expectation that value-judgments wil! 
inevitably become crystal-clear upon the ap- 
plication of a classification system. The 
basic factors which make up known family 
groups must be identified and built into the 
classification structure from the very begin- 
ning if we are to combine those factors in 
new ways to make up new job-family groups. 
Similarly, a classification structure should not 
be expected to tell us, for example, exactly 
how much money a lawyer should be per- 
mitted to earn ina year. It may tell us that 
factor X is present to the mth degree in the 
practice of law, but the monetary value to 
be placed upon that factor cannot be decided 
by some system of objective and immutable 
values assumed to be inherent in a classifica- 
tion system. 
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New Frontiers in Occupational Research’ 


EWAN CLAGUE 


Commissioner of Labor Statistics, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
U. S. Department of Labor, Washington, D. C. 


HEN THE Bureau of Labor Statistics 

\X) initiated its occupational outlook 
research program eight years ago, our staff 
was impressed with the great amount of 
research that had already been done and 
the information that was available. We 
wondered whether there was much we could 
add to this mass of information. Since then, 
a vast amount of new research has been done 
and a wealth of new reports have been issued 
of which our own constitute but a small part. 
Nevertheless, looking at the gaps in knowl- 
edge in this field from the vantage point of 
several years of experience in this type of 
research, we find ourselves overwhelmed by 
the amount of work still to be done. Here, 
for example, are only a few of the areas of 
research that should be explored: 

First, there is a stereotyped thinking into 
which we frequently fall: that one chooses 
an occupation in his youth, trains for it, 
and follows it through his entire working 
life. If this be true, the responsibility of the 
individual in making a choice, of the coun- 
selor who aids him, and the school which 
educates him in one field or another, is awe- 
some. Moreover, our educational system 
would have to anticipate every possible 
need for workers in each field for years ahead, 
and train people to meet these needs. 

Fortunately, this rigidity is not what we 
find in actual experience. The flexibility of 
American workers is phenomenal. They 
shift from one occupation to another with a 
gteat degree of freedom. This is, of course, 
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to be expected among unskilled or semi- 
skilled workers, but it crops up among the 
most highly trained professionals as well 
Our studies of occupational mobility among 
engineers show that as many as one out of 
seven of those in one branch of enginecring 
shifted to a different branch over a 7-year 
period. A preliminary study of men in one 
of the most difficult of the sciences—physics 

showed that, in a group of men who had 
taken their degrees in the field and who were 
then employed in the field, one out of four 
had worked in some other field of science 
between the time they got their degrees and 
the time they entered their present jobs as 
physicists. 

The whole matter of occupational mobility 
is significant in its implications for guidance 
and education. How frequently do people 
change occupations? What proportion of 
those in each occupation make such changes? 
What factors affect such mobility? Is it 
desirable and, if so, how can it be made 
easier? Immediately we are confronted with 
a dilemma: the tendency toward increasing 
specialization in many professions conflicts 
with the broadness of training recommended 
by some educators. 

In this general area of occupational 
mobility there are other types of research 
that should prove fruitful. What are the 
patterns of occupational change throughout 
one’s working life? The familiar ladder of 
success has been embedded in our national 
mythology by the Horatio Alger school of 
fiction. To what extent is a pattern of oc- 
cupational advancement followed? What oc- 
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cupations are the best stepping stones to 
advancement? What types of training? It 
may be that this is solely a matter of the 
individual, regardless of the training or 
experience he has, but this hypothesis would 
take some looking into. An examination of 
the work histories of some who have climbed 
the ladder, as well as of some of the many 
who have not, might yield interesting re- 
sults. 


Occupations for the Older Worker 


Following this idea of work histories leads 
us to the subject of the older worker. Medi- 
cal and social progress has lengthened the 
life span in the United States; as a result, we 
have many more persons in their 50's and 
60's than a few decades ago. Yet the 
tendency of employers has been to move in 
the opposite direction; that is, to be less 
willing to hire older workers. Some studies 
have been made—and more are needed— 
showing the relative efficiency, stability, 
proneness to accidents, and other work char- 
acteristics of older workers as compared 
to younger workers. There is also a con- 
tribution to be made in the study of occupa- 
tions which may be particularly adaptable 
to the abilities of the older worker. The 
Bureau found, for example, in a study of one 
occupation which on its face seemed to 
favor the maturity and responsibility of the 
older worker—insurance agent—that the 
method of computation of earnings (which is 
based on a percentage of the premium pay- 
ments on policies an agent has sold) makes it 
difficult for the older worker to enter the 
field, simply because it takes years to build 
up an adequate income by accumulating a 
large volume of policies in force. 

This leads to consideration of another 
area of investigation that might be interest- 
ing to follow: the variation in earnings 
over a person’s working life in each occupa- 
tion. We have found, in studies of such pro- 
fessions as chemistry and engineering, that 
average earnings increase steadily through- 
out a man’s working life until he has had 
25 or more years of experience; they then 
tend to remain fairly constant. The self- 
employed professions, such as medicine or 
dentistry. present a different pattern. Here, 


earnings, at least in the year in which the 
latest study was made (before the war 

rose to a peak at about the age of 45, then 
dropped markedly as the patient load de- 
creased. (It must be emphasized that the 
above patterns represent only the averages; 
the pattern of an individual's earnings 
throughout his working life often differs 
from this average.) What are the patterns 
of earnings over the working life of a machin- 
ist, a Carpenter, a waiter, a truck driver? 
Finally, how do these various patterns com- 
pare with changing levels of family expendi- 
tures, which may be rather high when the 
family is getting started and which may be 
considerably lower when the children have 
grown up and left the home? 

I have mentioned the ladder of advance- 
ment in terms of shifting from one occupa- 
tion to another and the factors which may 
affect such shifts. A somewhat related 
area of research might be the evaluation of 
factors affecting success in each individual 
occupation. We have found, for example, 
that in some professions there is a distinct 
relationship between earnings—which in 
our society is one measure of success—and 
level of education; that is, the chemist 
with a doctor's degree earns on the average 
more than the chemist with only a master's 
or a bachelor’s degree. On the other hand, 
in a study of ‘the earnings of radio artists 
we found, as you might expect, a refreshing 
absence of such neat patterns. 


The Process of 
Vocational Choice 


Finally, I should like to suggest a question 
which goes to the heart of the whole subject 
of vocational guidance: how do people make 
a vocational choice? A group at Columbia 
University has been going into this question 
at some length by means of interviews with 
young people. One of the interesting con- 
clusions was this: They had assumed that 
the best group to work with for the purpose 
of their inquiry would be young people 
with the greatest freedom of occupational 
choice. They had therefore selected young- 
sters of upper middle-class background as 
their subjects, in the belief that all avenues 
would be open to them. Instead of a wide 
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area of choice, however, they found that 
these young people were restricted to a rather 
narrow one by the social pressures and mores 
of their peers and their parents. A young- 
ster from this background who had out- 
standing mechanical ability and limited 
academic aptitudes could not begin to think 
of becoming a plumber. Conversely, chil- 
dren from less well-to-do backgrounds were 
found to have their occupational horizons 
limited to the manual occupations, despite 
the great amount of occupational mobility 
which we know to exist in this country, 
despite the Horatio Alger tradition, and 
despite the fact that, because of scholarships 
and other financial aids to students, a college 
education is not completely beyond reach of 
anyone. 

This study, while still in progress, sug- 
gests that much needs to be done by guidance 
and school people both in widening the 
horizons of the less privileged child and in 
increasing the social prestige of manual oc- 
cupations so that they will be open to chil- 


dren from well-to-do families who may be 
adapted to such occupations by ability and 
by temperament. 

We take this opportunity to ask for sug- 
gestions on a related topic. The first edition 
of the Occupational Outlook Handbook has just 
appeared. The schools and federal govern- 
ment agencies have bought many thousands 
of copies and will be using it extensively in 
counseling. Now we are about to begin 
work on a second edition, adding new o 
cupations and revising the present material 
in the light of recent trends and develop- 
ments. We shall appreciate any guidance 
you can give in making this a more useful 


tool for your work. What additional oc- 


cupations should be included? What addi- 
tional types of information are needed about 
each occupation? How can we improve the 
presentation of the information? What addi- 
tional general information on trends may be 
helpful? 
by writing to the Bureau will be appreci- 
ated. 


Any suggestions you care to give 


EWAN CLAGUE, as head of the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, is 
responsible for the collection and publication of statistics on employment, 


hours and earnings, wages, prices, cost of living, industrial relations, and 
other such series issued by the Bureau. 
7 Statistics since August, 1946. Prior to that, Dr. Clague was connected . 
with the Social Security Board, first as Director of Research and later as 
| Director of the Bureau of Employment Security. During the 1930's be 

was Professor of Social Research at the Pennsylvania School of Social 
| Work (Philadelphia), where he conducted studies in unemployment relief. 


He has been Commissioner of Labor 
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ANY oF you will remember that the first 
M edition of the Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles was published in June, 1939. It was 
immediately installed in the local offices of 
the Employment Service for use in placement, 
counseling, and related activities. Very 
quickly it received wide acceptance by many 
other groups, such as the Armed Forces, 
schools, libraries, industry, and labor, for all 
types of personnel work. There have been 
several printings and it is estimated that more 
than 110,000 copies are presently in use by 
these various groups. 

Work on the Dictionary has continued 
through the intervening years; six supple- 
ments have been issued—three in loose-leaf 
form and three in bound form, the latest of 
these appearing in the middle of 1945. In 
total, the original edition of the Dictionary, 
plus the supplements, lists nearly 38,000 job 
titles and contains approximately 24,000 job 
definitions classified by somewhat more than 
9,000 specific code numbers. In fact, it was 
the rapid growth of the supplements which 
made it necessary to prepare a new edition of 
the Dictionary itself. Not only were many 
new jobs and jobs for additional complete 
industries added in the supplements, but it 
was necessary to make many changes in the 
definitions contained in the original volumes. 
Having the information scattered through 
several books has made it increasingly diffi- 
cult, particularly in the Employment Service, 
to make efficient use of this information. 

Several years ago, it was decided to under- 
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take a new edition of the Dictionary, the pri- 
mary purpose being to integrate the supple- 
mental materials with the original materials 
This decision was made even though we had 
long-range plans, covering a period of four or 
five years, which called for a complete and 
thorough overhauling of the Dictionary from 
both the structural and occupational points of 
view. Nevertheless, we felt that it was prac- 
tical to set these long-range plans aside in 
order to integrate as soon as possible the 
materials that were already available. In 
undertaking this work, we estimated the 
length of time required and decided to include 
as many of the broad changes as could be 
made in the time allotted for the job. 

The new Dictionary will consist of two 
volumes as did the old one. Volume I will 
be concerned with the alphabetical presenta- 
tion of the definitions of jobs, each definition 
describing briefly the work performed and the 
essential elements of the job. Volume II 
will contain the occupational classification 
and listing of jobs by classification code num- 
bers. 

The revised edition will contain several 
additional sections, one concerned with list- 
ing the common commodities sold in retail 
and wholesale trade. The purpose of this 
section is to assist in classifying selling jobs in 
retail and wholesale tradeindustries. Another 
newly added section is the “‘Industry Index of 
Job Titles’’ which contains an alphabetical 
index of industry designations used in the job 
definitions. This section also contains defini- 
tions of industries, each of which is followed 
by a list of the job titles bearing the industry 
designation in the job definitions. Finally, 
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there is a “Glossary of Technical Terms”’ 
setting forth the definitions of all technical 
cerms which it has been necessary to use in 
the job definitions. These latter three sec- 
tions of Volume II were part of the first vol- 
ume of the original edition. 


New Material Included 


The new edition of the Dictionary of Occupa- 
tional Titles will integrate and include all the 
information published in the original 
volumes and their supplements. In addition, 
it contains much new material which has 
been prepared since the release of the lat- 
est supplement. Job information has been 
included for a number of complete industries— 
such as Plastic Material Manufacturing, 
Electrical Equipment, Paper and Pulp—as 
well as for numerous individual jobs in a 
wide variety of industries. Particular atten- 
tion has been given to certain segments of 
professional occupations, a large number of 
new definitions having been included in this 
area. 

The revised Dictionary will list slightly more 
than 40,000 job titles and will contain more 
than 22,000 job definitions and nearly 9,000 
specific code numbers. It should be pointed 
out here that in addition to adding a great 
deal of information to the Dictionary a con- 
siderable amount of work has been done in 
the editing and sharpening of the original 
definitions. Many of those which added 
little of occupational information have been 
eliminated. The result is that even though 
much new job information has been added 
there are approximately 1,500 fewer specific 
job definitions and nearly 400 fewer specific 
code numbers than were contained in the 
original Dictionary and its supplements. 
The reason for the reduction in code numbers 
will be discussed later. 

There are several important features of the 
new edition of the Dictionary. First, the 
alphabetical arrangement of titles has been 
simplified. The new edition will be alpha- 
betized by the more commonly used letter- 
system whereas titles in the 1939 edition were 
alphabetized on a word basis. For example, 
take the two titles, Hoistman and Hoist 
Operator. In the first edition, following the 
word-system of alphabetizing, Hoist Opera- 
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tor would be listed before Hoistman because 
it is two words and Hoistman one. This was 
found to be confusing to many people, so we 
changed to the letter-system under which 
Hoistman will now appear before Hoist 
Operator since it is in that order that most 
people expect to find these entries 

But of even greater importance, a new 
method of presenting occupational definitions 
will be offered. Those of you who have used 
the Dictionary know that each definition was 
listed in the proper alphabetical order accord 
ing to its title. This meant that the various 
definitions concerned with a single job classi 
fication would be found in several places in 
the Dictionary. For example, Shaper Opera- 
tor and Draw-Shaper Operator are closely 
related jobs which receive the same code 
number, since they are variations or special- 
ties of the same job. In this case, Shaper 
Operator would be found in the “‘S’s’’ and 
Draw-Shaper Operator would be found in the 
“D's.” In the new edition, the definition for 
Draw-Shaper Operator will appear directly 
beneath the definition Shaper Operator so 
that the reader may obtain all information 
about the one occupational classification in 
the same spot. Of course, the title Draw- 
Shaper Operator is also listed in its proper 
alphabetical order with appropriate reference 
to Shaper Operator. This change will be 
particularly significant where the primary 
purpose of the use of the Dictionary is for job 
information. 

If in a counseling situation you were con- 
sidering, for example, the occupation of 
Nurse, Public Health, you would find in the 
revised Dictionary directly beneath this defini- 
tion further definitions, which are part of the 
same classification: Nurse, Clinic; Nurse, 
Communicable Disease; Nurse, Industrial; 
Nurse, Infant; Nurse, Welfare, and others 
which formerly would have been scattered in 
different places. The advantage of having 
such information brought together for easy 
reference is obvious. 


Other Changes Made 


Another significant change is the climina- 
tion of numerous cross-references which in 
themselves were intended to connote certain 
specific meanings. These have now been re 
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placed with simple references such as See, 
See under, or such variations as will serve to 
guide the reader to the appropriate place to 
obtain the needed information. 

Several other types of changes have been 
made in the presentation of occupational infor- 
mation, including Roman numerals, elimina- 
tion of grouping titles, rearrangement of the 
listing for Laborers. The classification struc- 
ture of the Dictionary remains relatively 
unchanged. Basically, this consists of the 
same 7 major groups: Professional, Clerical 
and Sales, Service, Agricultural, and the three 
groups of Industrial Occupations classified as 
skilled, semi-skilled, and unskilled. There 
are numerous individual changes of specific 
classifications and some additions of what we 
have termed the ‘“‘three-digit groups’ of 
occupations. 

Especially among the professional occupa- 
tions, new three-digit groups have been 
added for occupational categories (such as 
Social Scientists and Natural Scientists) which 
were formerly classified as part of a broad 
group, Professional Occupations, Not Else- 
where Classified. 

Examples of some types of specific changes 
are the reclassification of occupations such as 
Optometrist and Chiropractor, which were 
formerly classified as semi-professional and 
which are now listed among the professional 
categories. Other significant changes have 
been made in the classification of low-skilled 
jobs which were termed “‘unskilled’’ occupa- 


tions in the 1939 Dictionary. In this area. 
occupations are classified primarily by the 
industry of usual attachment. These classi- 
fications have been simplified and consolidated 
so that they are represented by nearly 50 per 
cent as many code numbers as formerly. Ip 
addition, the principle of classification has 
moved in the direction of functional group- 
ing rather than industrial grouping so that 
occupations concerned with such functions as 
packing, filling, labeling, marking, bottling, 
and related activities are now brought to- 
gether in classifications which reflect their 
functional relationship. 

We believe that the revised Dictionary is a 
big step forward in that it will be much easier 
for new users to become acquainted with; 
that it will save a great deal of time in applica- 
tion; and that with less effort involved, it 
will yield a great deal more useable informa- 
tion. 

In over-all appearance, the new Dictionary 
will be very similar to the first edition. I: 
will consist of two volumes, the first of which 
will be practically the same size as the former 
Part I, the second volume to be a little thicker 
than the old former Part II. It will be bound 
in a black cover instead of red. According to 
the latest information obtainable from the 
Government Printing Office, the first shipment 
will arrive early in June. It is probably safe 
to say, therefore, that the new Dictionary wi! 
be on sale from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments around the first of July.” 


* Dictionary of Occupational Titles. New edition, 1949. 2 volumes. U. S. Employment 
Service. Order from Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, D.C. Vol. I. Definitions of 


Titles. Defines 22,028 jobs. 1518 pages. $3.00. Vol. II. 


Occupational Classification and Industry 


Index. Contains group arrangement of occupational titles and codes. 700 pages. $2.50. Part 
IV. Entry Occupational Classsfication’( Not Revised). 242 pages. 50 cents. 


| CARL A. HEINZ has been Chief of the Division of Occupational Analysis || 


Employment Service as Occupational Analyst. Before his Government 

service, Mr. Heinz was with the Western Electric Company as Telephone 

Equipment Engineer; prior to that be was an electrical engineer with the 

Brooklyn Edison Company. He is Secretary of the Joint Committee on 

Occupational Classification, and a member of the American Statistical Asso- 

. ciation, NVGA, and the International Association of Public Employment 
Services. 


| for the past 4 years. Formerly, he had worked for 14 years with the U. S. 
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Content of the Manual on 
Counselor Preparation 


CLIFFORD P. FROEHLICH 


Specialist for Training Guidance Personnel, Office of Education, 
Federal Security Agency, Washington, D. C. 


n SEPTEMBER, 1947, the National Voca- 
I tional Guidance Association, through its 
Division of Professional Training and Certi- 
fication, appointed a Planning Committee 
to prepare a manual on the preparation of 
counselors. After the issuance by that com- 
mi? of a preliminary report (in April, 
194. other professional organizations ex- 
pressed interest and a willingness to cooper- 
ate in further study of the preparation of 
counselors. In the fall of 1948, the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association in- 
vited these interested organizations to send 
official delegates to represent them on the 
joint committee which was then being 
formed. Each of the following organiza- 
tions participated in the deliberations of 
the new Joint Committee:' American Col- 
lege Personnel Association; American Psy- 
chological Association, Division of Counsel- 
ing and Guidance; National Association of 
Guidance Supervisors; National Rehabilita- 
tion Association; National Vocational 
Guidance Association; Office of Education, 
Federal Security Agency; U. S. Employment 
Service, Federal Security Agency; and 
Veterans Administration. 

The Joint Committee report, in manual 
form, which is now being distributed by 
NVGA,? was prepared by the official repre- 


1 See Occupations, XXVII (Feb., 1949), pp. 343-345, 
“The Manual on the Professional Preparation of Coun- 
selors,"’ by Leonard M. Miller. 

* Counselor Preparation. Published by the National 
Vocational Guidance Association (address after July 1, 
1949: 1424 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C.) 
37 pp. $.50 cach; 10 or more copies, $.40 each. 


sentatives of the above eight professional 
organizations, representatives of which met 
as a Joint Committee, December 3 and 4, 
1948, under the chairmanship of Leonard 
M. Miller. Following this mecting, the 
work was completed by correspondence and 
by means of smaller subcommittee meetings. 

The Joint Committee report differs from 
previous statements which have been pre- 
pared concerning the training of counselors. 
Whereas previous documents have been ad- 
dressed to a limited segment of counselors, 
the Joint Committee report is all-inclusive. 
In Counselor Preparation, the present manual, 
it is recognized that all counselors, regard- 
less of their special interests which stem from 
the type of problems their clients present or 
from the place where they may happen to be 
employed, must possess certain knowledges 
and skills. They must, if you will, a// have 
competence in certain areas of endeavor. The 
counselor in schools must be skillful in the 
techniques of the interview just as a counselor 
specializing in vocational problems must also 
have these skills. The counselor dealing 
with marital problems must have an under- 
standing of human motives just as the coun- 
selor in the employment office must under- 
stand the drives which men possess. 

The Committee recognized that its pro- 
cedures were at best subjective and not based 
upon statistical research. In the first chap- 
ter of Counselor Preparation this point is further 
elaborated in these words: 

‘Since comprehensive, definite job analyses of 
the various types of counseling positions are not 
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yet available, the wide variation in educational 
programs is readily understandable. The various 
programs of preparation offered by colleges and 
universities have, however, certain common ele- 
ments with respect to content, methodology, and 
educational policy. These common elements also 
appear in the on-the-job training programs of 
agencies which provide in-service training to 
improve the competence of guidance workers 
already on their staffs. Until the various areas of 
counseling service have been studied by the tech- 
nique of job analysis, and educational programs 
validated by follow-up studies based on objective 
measures of counselor competency, the definition 
and concurrence of the groups represented in these 
common clements may serve as a guide to funda- 
mentals in counselor preparation.” 


The Manual does not name courses which 
counselors-in-training should take. Rather, 
it presents broad areas of preparation in 
which institutions can organize courses for 
prospective counselors. Part I presents seven 
such areas, and Part II four additional ones. 

The areas included in Part I of the Manual 
are those which the Joint Committee has 
identified as a common core of training for 
all counselors regardless of their area of 
specialization or their place of employment. 
Within the limits of this paper, we cannot 
consider the specific competencies outlined 
in each area. We can, however, consider 
the purpose of each area. 


Part I: First Area 
The first area, “‘Philosophy and Prin- 


ciples,"" is designed to assist the prospective 
counselor to develop an adequate philosophy of 
guidance services and to understand the principles 
of guidance practice that are in harmony with this 
philosophy.’ It is important that we recog- 
nize that this area is not the basic course, 
usually called ‘Principles and Practices of 
the Guidance Program."’ Rather, it is con- 
cerned with the philosophic basis and prin- 
ciples which, to quote the Manual, pervade 
all the areas included in the preparation of coun- 
selors. The Committee, in organizing this 
atea, believed that the basic philosophy 
could not be separated from preparation in 
the skills and techniques. It emphasized 
this point of view by stating that the phil- 


* All quotations from Counselor Preparation are italicized 
throughout this article. 


osophy and the principles stemming from i: 
should be inherent in all the courses developed from 
the areas. Pertinent elements should be con- 
sidered in advanced or specialized courses as we 
as in introductory or over-view courses. 


Introductory or over-view courses deserve 
special mention at this point. The Com- 
mittee has, by implication, indicated that 
some of these courses may need reorganiza- 
tion. Its emphasis on desirable philosophy 
and principles throughout all areas of prepa- 
ration is not consonant with the practice 
of organizing courses which relegate Phi- 
losophy to the introductory course. Recog- 
nizing that one cannot envisage the content 
of a course by its title, the point is still valid 
that courses entitled ‘Principles of Gui- 
dance”’ or “‘Philosophy and Principles of the 
Guidance Program"’ when taught as intro- 
ductory courses are not the kind of learning 
experiences which the Committee wished to 
encourage. 


Second and Third Areas 


The second area, ‘‘Growth and Develop- 
ment of the Individual,"’ is designed to give 
the counselor-in-training the basic under 
standing of the dynamics underlying human be- 
havior which is necessary in order to interpret the 
needs and problems of the individual counselee. 
In addition to emphasizing the need for 
psychological training in this area, the im- 
portance of recognizing the influences of 
home and family life is clearly stated. The 
Committee recognized in this area that many 
counselors are not at present adequately 
trained to understand the counselee in the 
social setting. It also recognized that, in 
certain situations, social workers have been 
justifiably critical of the failure of counselors 
to give proper attention to those areas in 
which social workers are so well-trained. 

This second area also recognizes the need 
for training in the field of mental health. 
Certainly all counselors need to have a 
thorough understanding of the mental health 
problems which are common to many of 
their counselees. 

Closely related to this area is the third 
area, entitled ‘“The Study of the Individual.” 
For all practical purposes, these two areas 
might be considered as a single area since 
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they are both concerned with gaining an 
understanding of the individual. However, 
the Committee felt that it would be wise to 
emphasize the necessity for a mastery of the 
techniques of studying the individual by 
placing these two in separate areas. This 
urea, therefore, is concerned with the tech- 
niques available for the study of the individual, 
the values and limitations of each technique, and 
methods of synthesizing all the data about an 
individual. To become skillful in the use of 
techniques, counselors-in-training need ex- 
perience in using the techniques. The Man- 
ual emphasizes this point in these words: 
Practice should also be given in recording, inter- 
preting, and synthesizing data. These experi- 
ences Should precede extensive counseling practice. 


Fourth and Fifth Areas 


The fourth area is somewhat awkwardly 
entitled “‘Collecting, Evaluating, and Using 
Occupational, Educational, and Related In- 
formation."' The two previous areas are 
concerned with understanding the individual. 
This area is concerned with understanding 
the individual's environment. It is no 
secret that the Committee is unhappy about 
the title given to the area. Many persons 
may object to requiring all counselors to have 
skills in collecting, evaluating, and using 
occupational information. In an effort to in- 
dicate the scope of this area, the words 
“educational and related information’’ were 
added to the title. But these terms do not 
fully convey the intent of the Committee. 
Had the word “‘environment’’ not been sur- 
rounded with so many semantic difficulties 
it might have been used in the title. Study 
in this area should provide the student with 
the competencies he will need to help the 
counselee to understand the environmental 
forces which play upon him, as well as the 
opportunities which are available to him. 

The fifth area, entitled ‘‘Administrative 
and Community Relationships,’’ is designed 
to give the prospective counselor a realistic under- 
standing of the setting in which he works from an 
organizational and «a community-wide point 
of view. It should emphasize that the guidance 
program is a continuing responsibility of all 
agencies which deal with individuals seeking help 
with educational, personal, social, family, and 


occupational adjustments also 
phasize the counselor's responsi. jor leader 
ship and program interpretation. The emphasis 
is, of course, on furnishing the counselor 
with the competencies to carry on these 
responsibilities. 


Sixth and Seventh Areas 


The sixth area is “Techniques Used in 
Counseling.’" In essence, it includes the 
techniques by which the counselor brings 
about the objectives sought in counseling 
Some of these are concerned with the m« 
chanics of the interview, while others deal! 
with the utilization of counselee experience to 
facilitate adjustment, the recognition of 
the need for referring the client, and similar 
topics. 

The final area of training deals with super 
vised experience. The purpose of this area, 
as stated in the Manual, is to give rhe student 
experience in the practical application and inte- 
gration of the principles and metl 
Four levels of supervised ex- 
perience are proposed. They are 1) Field 


} 
which he 


has studied 


visits involving simple observation of gui- 
dance activities. (2) Participation in gui- 


For example, the student 


dance activities. 
is given an opportunity to gather personal 
history data in a preliminary interview, or to 
assemble occupational information, or serve 
as a receptionist in a guidance center 3 
Counseling experience. After the student 
has been inducted into guidance activities 
through field visits and participation in non- 
counseling activities, he should be ready to 
undertake actual counseling under supervision 
of an experienced counselor. (4) Intern- 
ship. The Manual defines internship as a 
protracted period which he should spend as a 
counselor under supervision in an agency which 
provides counseling service of recognized quality 

These, then, are the seven areas of the com 
mon core which all of the official representa- 
tives on the Joint Committee agreed upon as 
essential elements in the training of persons 
who would call themselves professional coun- 
selors. 

In addition to the chapter presenting the 
areas in the common core, Part | of the 
Manual contains three additional chapters 
One of the chapters describes the major 
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duties and qualifications which all counselors 
have in common regardless of their place of 
employment or area of specialization. An- 
other chapter contains suggestions to coun- 
selor-training institutions. The final chap- 
ter in Part I is concerned with the setting 
up of counselor certification standards. The 
Committee did not believe that it could at 
this time propose specific standards for the 
licensing of counselors. It did, however, 
offer suggestions concerning procedures by 
which these standards could be prepared and 
put into operation. 


Part II of the Manual 


Let us now turn to Part II of the Manual. 
This material was prepared by the Planning 
Committee of the Division of Professional 
Training and Certification of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association. It is not 
presented in opposition to the common core, 
but rather as a supplement to it. The intro- 
duction to Part II of the Manual states the 
situation as follows: 


“The National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion Planning Committee was charged with the 
responsibility of considering the training required 
by persons specializing in problems related to edu- 
cational and vocational choices and adjustments. 
To this original charge, the NVGA Planning 
Committee has in fact prepared a two-part answer. 
It concurs with the Joint Committee's recom- 
mendations as presented in Part I of this Manual. 
Certainly training in the seven areas in Part I is 
essential for all counselors whether they are 
specialists or generalists. But, in addition to 
these areas, the Planning Committee believes that 
preparation to help persons with their educational 
and vocational problems involves more than the 
seven areas described in Part I. It has, therefore, 
prepared Part II to set forth the additional areas 
of training it believes essential." 


Four additional areas of preparation are 
outlined in Part I]. These are: ‘‘Group 
Methods in Guidance,"’ *‘Placement,"’ **Fol- 
low-up Techniques and Uses,”’ and, finally, 
“Methods of Research and Evaluation.” 
The section entitled “Group Methods in 
Guidance” should assist the counselor to achieve 
an understanding of the place and function of 
group methods in the guidance program, the par- 
ticular values and limitations of such methods, 
and the techniques to be utilized. 


The case for including the area on place- 
ment is stated in the Manual in the following 
words: Placement is a function of the vocational 
adjustment process. This area is planned to 
help the counselor-in-training realize that cui- 
dance programs must be complemented by a well- 
organized placement service. 

The third area to supplement the common 
core is “‘Follow-up Techniques and Uses.”’ 
Undoubtedly, many questions could be raised 
as to why this was not included in the com- 
mon core. But at this point in our develop- 
ment it is sufficient to recognize that voca- 
tional counselors have long made good use 
of follow-up techniques and that they 
clearly recognize them as essential guidance 
procedures. 

The final area recommended for the training 
of vocational counselors deals with methods 
of research and evaluation. Here, again, 
is an area that might well have been included 
in the common core. But the purposes of 
unity in our undertaking will not be served 
by arguing for its inclusion at this time. It 
is sufficient from the NVGA point of view 
that it is a required element in the training 
program of vocational counselors. 


Use of the Manual in 
Training 


The Committee does not present its report 
as a dogmatic statement. Counselor Prepara- 
tion should rather be regarded as a prelimi- 
nary statement which can be used as a starting 
point for a discussion of counselor prepara- 
tion. 

Viewed in this light, the new Manual 
should be of assistance to institutions in 
planning training programs. Naturally. 
each institution must organize its counselor- 
training program in terms of the capabilities 
of its staff members and its facilities. The 
Committee had no desire to standardize the 
course offerings of imstitutions. It was 
aware of the fact that it could not properly 
undertake such an assignment. Rather, it 
was concerned with identifying and describ- 
ing the areas in which courses should be pro- 
vided. 

The Manual should also be of assistance to 
persons desiring to prepare themselves for 
counseling positions. It suggests that these 
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individuals evaluate the guidance offerings of 
various colleges in terms of the recommended 
areas of preparation. 

From the point of view of the counselor-in- 
training, the Manual has another use. Ad- 
visers who assist students in planning their 


programs may wish to consult Counselor Prepa- 
ration as a means of determining those 
areas in which further training should be 
pursued. In this light, the Manual ts essen 
tially resource material for counselors of 


persons who would be counselors. 


| CLIFFORD P. FROEHLICH was formerly State Supervisor of Occupa- 


tional Information and Guidance in North Dakota, and Director of the 


A.B.E. in Professional Psychology. 


Community Guidance Center in Fargo. 
the Minnesota State Employment Service as an interviewer. Dr. Froehlich 
received his master's degree from the University of Minnesota; his doctorate 
from George Washington University. 


Prior to that time, he worked with 


He is a Diplomate in Counseling, 


In 1948 he was visiting instructor at 

George Washington University, the University of Maryland, and the Uni- 

versity of Southern California (summer). This summer he will instruct at 
the University of Wisconsin. 
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OW DO EMPLOYER attitudes and practices 
H influence job opportunities for young 
people? Views of 41 employers in Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, were obtained on this sub- 
ject in the course of a study of employment 
problems of out-of-school youth made in 
the spring of 1947 by the U. S. Department 
of Labor.'! The writer served on this study 
as a field staff member, with special respon- 
sibility for the inquiry made into employer 
attitudes. 

The focus of the Louisville study was on 
the employment experience of 524 out-of- 
school boys and girls 14 through 19 years 
of age (as they themselves reported it in 
personal interviews) and on their attitudes 
toward education and work. As a back- 
ground essential for understanding the prob- 
lems of young workers in the labor market 
and in the community, information was also 
gathered on child-labor controls in Ken- 
tucky, on school and community services 
for the vocational guidance and placement 
of youth, and on the attitudes of employers 
toward young workers and the influence of 
their hiring and promotion policies on op- 
portunities for youth employment. 

Louisville was selected for the study as 
being representative of middle-sized cities 
having a variety of industries and an active 
labor market. The employers participating 


1A full account of this material, with explanation of 
the method used, will appear in the report dite Louis- 
ville study of out-of-school youth, to be pub- 
lished by the Child Labor Branch, Wage and Hour and 
Public Contracts Division, U. S. Department of Labor, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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in the study were selected as being repre- 
sentative of the industries and kinds of estab- 
lishments in which young people might be 
expected to be employed. Eleven were 
manufacturers in light industries; 30 repre- 
sented enterprises of various other types, suct 
as stores, laundries, and restaurants. 

In order to discover what employers 
think and what they do about hiring young 
workers and facilitating their adjustment on 
the job, the interviewer asked them about 
their requirements as to age and education 
in hiring new workers; about the job per- 
formance of young workers (under 20) in 
their employ, and the amount of training and 
supervision needed by them; about oppor- 
tunities for the promotion of young workers; 
and about the kind of preparation for work 
most desirable for young people. The points 
of view of the employers interviewed prob- 
ably represent the attitudes of Louisville 
employers as a whole and are suggestive of 
attitudes of urban employers throughout the 
country. 


Age and Education 
Requirements 


The 41 employers were asked what pro- 
portion of their employees were under 20 
years of age. Many of the larger companies 
made payroll counts in order to give an 
exact reply. The proportion of employees 
under 20 years of age ranged from more than 
one-fifth in 9 firms to less than one-tenth in 
18 firms. The concerns employing the 
largest percentage of teen-agers were drug 
stores, department stores, grocery stores, and 
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restaurants, for the most part, although one 
textile plant and one clothing factory re- 
ported that more than one-fifth of their 
employees were under 20. 

Agerequirements for beginning workers were 
somewhat higher than those prevailing under 
wartime conditions. Only three establish- 
ments—all hospitals—were hiring children 
under 16 at the time of the study. Twenty- 
one employers said they were no longer 
hiring anyone under 16 (or under 17) years of 
age. Eleven employers said they were ad- 
hering toa minimum hiring-age of 18 years or 
higher, and 33 said they believed this policy 
to be desirable although they had not yet 
adopted it. As one employer put it ‘‘Work- 
ers under 18 are just kids:—they are not 
settled down—they don’t know what they 
want to do."’ Another said: ‘‘Young people 
are physically active but not mature enough 
to stand work of high speed and a highly 
repetitive nature.”’ 

Many of those who employed minors 
(under 18) confessed that they did so be- 
cause these young people were the only ap- 
plicants willing to start at their beginning 
rate of pay, and work on unskilled jobs. A 
few, however, considered boys and girls 
under 18 good material for training and 
stressed their adaptability and willingness to 
learn. A store superintendent who held this 
view said: ‘‘Younger workers can be fitted 
into a variety of beginning jobs; they are 
adaptable and can be trained at a reasonable 
rate of pay for executive positions." 

These practices and attitudes reflect a vol- 
untary application of age standards often 
higher than the minimum ages of child- 
labor laws. The Kentucky child-labor law, 
as it existed in 1947, permitted children to 
leave school for work at 14 years if they 
obtained employment certificates. (In 1948, 
Kentucky raised the minimum age for all 
employment during school hours to 16 
years.) The Federal child-labor provisions 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act (which sets 
a minimum age of 16 for general employ- 
ment in establishments producing goods for 
shipment in interstate commerce, and of 18 
in occupations covered by hazardous-occupa- 
tions orders) applies in Louisville as through- 
out the country. 
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Employers’ views on the minimum educa- 
tion acceptable in young workers are espe- 
cially important to educators and parents and 
also to young people themselves; the pref- 
erence of employers today may become their 
standard practice tomorrow. 

Only 13 of the 41 firms had any specific 
educational requirement, and in most of 
these the requirement was low. Six em- 
ployers said they hired no one who did not 
have at least some junior high school educa- 
tion; 6 said they took no one who did not 
have some senior high school education; 1 
firm required high school and_ business 
school training for full-time positions and 
college graduation for men to be trained for 
supervisory positions 


Employers’ Standards 


The educational standards considered de- 
sirable by these employers were definitely 
higher than their current requirements, 
however: 11 were in favor of hiring only 
high school graduates; 17 favored an educa- 
tional requirement of some sort, although 
not so advanced; 5 were not in favor of any 
educational requirements; 5 expressed no 
clear opinion. “Young people who have 
had more education are better adjusted as 
people and as workers; they are better pros- 
pects for promotion,’’ commented the per- 
sonnel director in a large store. The manu- 
facturers’ point of view was expressed by 
one who said frankly that schooling was 
not essential for learning the operations in 
his plant (where most of the jobs were un- 
skilled) that “‘schooling is important 
in helping employees get along with cach 
other."’ 

A comparison of educational requirements 
at the time of the study with war-period 
standards indicates that a trend toward 
requiring more and better education had already 
begun. Ten employers were requiring more 
education for beginning workers than they 
had during the war. Many others expected 
to do so as soon as better qualified workers 
became available. 

In general, both manufacturing and non- 
manufacturing employers believed that a 
lengthened educational experience developed 
responsibility, social poise, and the ability 
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to follow a job to completion. These traits, 
rather than job skills only, are always in 
demand and are essential for success in oc- 
cupational life. 


Training and Supervision 


As an indication of the ease or difficulty 
with which young people become adjusted 
to working, the amount and kind of training 
and supervision necessary for workers under 
20 as compared with older workers were 
discussed with the employers. Many em- 
ployers made a distinction between the 
amount of training needed by young workers 
and the amount of supervision required to 
obtain satisfactory results from them. Opin- 
ions differed as to the ease with which 
workers under 20 could be trained, as com- 
pared with older workers. 

Four employers had found that minors 
learned readily and needed less training than 
adults. ‘““They grasp the work more quickly 
because they do not have to unlearn old 
work habits,’’ as one manufacturer put it. 
Slightly more than half of the employers 
(23) believed that minors needed the same 
amount of training as adults; 13 employers 
thought young workers needed more train- 
ing than adult workers; 1 employer expressed 
no opinion. 

The training of new workers was handled 
by the foreman or by an experienced oper- 
ator paid for the time spent in “‘breaking in 
new workers."’ In no case was a different 
kind of training provided for young workers 
than for adult workers. 

“Do minors need more supervision than 
adult workers?’’ Of the 41 employers con- 
sulted, 31 (including 27 non-manufacturing 
employers) believed that young workers 
needed more supervision than adults. On the 
other hand, 9 employers (7 of whom were 
manufacturers) thought they needed the 
same amount, and 1 manufacturer thought 
they needed less supervision than other 
workers. 

Employers in non-manufacturing estab- 
lishments had many stories to tell about the 
excessive supervision they had to give young 
workers. The manager of a laundry told 
how one boy, assigned to wrapping bundles, 
had been instructed as to the size of paper and 
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amount of cord to use; a few hours later, 
the supervisor found him wrapping bundles 
while deep in conversation with another 
employee; he was using the wrong size of 
paper and too much cord, making the 
process slow and cumbersome. As the em- 
ployer recognized, this boy's difficulty was not 
lack of ability to do the work, but lack of 
interest and application. 

Restaurant owners said: ‘“‘Minors are 
restless and have a don’t-care attitude’; 
“they talk too much about personal affairs 
on the job, and frequently spend too much 
time talking with customers.’’ The vice- 
president of a small neighborhood depart- 
ment store said: ‘‘A small store cannot afford 
the time nor the expense of supervising 
young workers; therefore, we don't hire 
them.” 

The need for constant supervision of young 
workers seemed to be felt least in manufac- 
turing plants where an incentive pay system 
was used to keep all workers at their ma- 
chines, and¥in a tobacco plant where all 
work was “‘geared to the machines."’ None 
of the employers had tried to develop a type 
of supervision that would be specially 
adapted to the needs of young people. 


Opportunities for Promotion 


Promotion opportunity for young workers 
was one of the main topics discussed with 
the employers. They were invited to de- 
scribe the lines of advancement in their 
businesses, indicating what kinds of ad- 
vancement in pay and in position a young 
worker could look forward to receiving in 
the firm or in the occupation. As a rule, 
advancement in responsibility was accom- 
panied by a wage increase. Wage increases, 
however, were sometimes given without 
advancement in position. 

Although age as such did not enter into 
the employers’ promotion policies, length of 
time on the job was important and this 
seldom operated to the advantage of young 
workers. For positions of responsibility, 
the employers said they considered only 
workers who had thoroughly learned their 
jobs and had demonstrated their depend- 
ability and interest in the business. In union 
firms both wage increases and advancement 
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in position were usually governed by union 
contracts calling for advancement on the 
basis of seniority and for open bidding for 
vacancies by employees in line for promotion. 
Opportunities for promotion appeared to be 
more frequent for boys than for girls, espe- 
cially in manufacturing establishments. 

Promotional opportunities for young work- 
ers are affected, too, by the structure and 
organization of the business. The larger the 
industrial organization, the more rank-and- 
file jobs there may be available. But the 
number of openings decreases with each step 
upward in responsibility, and not all workers 
can advance to supervisory jobs. Some em- 
ployers, however, emphasize that for a worker 
who is willing to take responsibility and 
who shows a warm interest in the business, 
advancement is always possible; they com- 
plain that most young people do not want 
the work and responsibility that go with 
higher positions—only the money. 

More and more employers are recognizing 
that in order to hold capable workers they 
must provide outlets for their abilities in 
terms of increasing responsibility and pay; 
and that efficient operation requires that there 
be at all times workers qualified for such 
opportunities as they occur. This necessi- 
tates careful planning, care in the selection 
of employees, study of job requirements, and 
both initial and long-range training of 
workers on the job. 


Size of Firms 


A point of particular interest to young 
persons entering employment is that a small 
firm may offer valuable experience and train- 
ing because of the wider variety of duties 
performed by each employee, but that ad- 
vancement cannot always be expected. On 
the other hand, in large concerns where op- 
portunities for advancement occur more 
frequently, they are likely to go to em- 
ployees who have worked there for a con- 
siderable time. Seniority is especially im- 
portant in firms operating on union contracts. 
The younger worker who changes to a larger 
company in order to seek promotion, there- 
fore, is likely to find that he must again start 
at the bottom of the ladder and wait his 
turn. Where incentive plans or piece-work 


systems are in operation, however, earnings 
may increase as the individual worker gains 
skill and speed, without advancement in 
responsibility. 

Employers who favored a minimum hiring 
age of 18 years or older were asked in what 
activity they felt minors should engage 
before entering employment. 

Of the 33 who replied, the majority, both 
in manufacturing and in non-manufacturing 
establishments, were of the opinion that 
school preparation was more important than 
previous work experience in jobs they 
thought suitable for beginning workers in 
their businesses. ““They should stay in 
said one employer. “‘More educa- 
tion makes better citizens and better em- 
ployees."’ Another said, ““They should be 
either in high school or college and obtain 
as much education as possible; we prefer to 
take a young man who is green and break 
him in our way.” 

Four of the employers, however, felt that 
some experience in the same field of work was 
desirable; 3 thought that previous experience 
in a different line was helpful. ‘Work 
experience teaches them the importance 
of work habits, punctuality, and the like,” 
said one. 

To get some idea of the kind of preparation 
for work considered helpful by employers, 
they were asked what abilities they thought 
boys and girls should acquire, in school or 
elsewhere, before coming to work for them. 
The replies reflect years of experience in 
seeing some young people fail—unable to 
adjust to the job or obtain promotion— 
and in seeing others succeed well in an 
occupation suited to their abilities. 

In the opinion of 22 employers, good 
character and personality and sound habits 
of work and study were the most important 
qualities for young people to acquire as a 
preparation for occupational life. They saw 
great need for more development in young 
workers of such old-fashioned traits as 
cleanliness and neat appearance, a sense of 
responsibility, and a serious attitude toward 
the job. The experience of many employers 
was summed up by one, who said: “Young 
people need a sense of responsibility and an 
interest in doing the job. They should be 
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taught dependability and need for being on 
the job every day. Absenteeism is highest 
among the younger group; they don’t realize 
that when they are absent their work must 
be done by someone else."’ 

Eleven employers thought that general 
knowledge and background were the most 
important things needed by beginning work- 
ers. Specific vocational knowledge or train- 
ing was considered most important by only 
5 employers, representing stores, restaurants, 
and hospitals. They recommended such 
courses as sewing, cooking, housekeeping, 
commercial subjects, and retail selling. One 
manufacturer suggested a course in operating 
power sewing machines. 

From these discussions, it appears that 
few young people have undue difficulty in 
learning such jobs as are open to them. 
Their problems are more likely to be related 
to inadequacy of personality development 
and to lack of that sense of responsibility 
which marks maturity of personality. It is 
because of the difficulties young workers 
encounter in making a satisfactory adjust- 
ment to working conditions that so many of 
the employers interviewed stressed the im- 
portance of the best possible background of 
general education and knowledge. 


Implications in 
Employers’ Attitudes 


The opinions expressed by these 41 Louis- 
ville employers suggest certain questions of 
significance for employers in general, for 
young people, for educators, and for com- 
munity leaders. 

Between leaving school and getting a job 
stretches a gulf across which boys and girls 
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responsibility for the inquiry into employer attitudes, made as part of the 


Louisville study. 


OCCUPATIONS 


! THEODOSIA C. HEWLETT was a member of the field staff of the Louis- 
| ville out-of-school youth study, a project of the U. S. Department of 
| Labor's child-labor program, under direction of Elizabeth S. Johnson, now 

7 Director of the Child Labor Branch. Miss Hewlett was given special | 3 
| | 


She is now engaged in counseling and placement, andis | 
instructing in the fields of social studies and labor and industrial relations 
at the New York State Institute of Applied Arts and Sciences (Buffalo). 


must somehow find their way. Of the young 
people in the Louisville study, 1 in 3 was 
unemployed when interviewed. Many had 
been seeking work without success for 
months in spite of the fact that job openings 
in the city were said to be plentiful. 

To release from school young potential! 
workers who have neither the background 
nor the maturity that employers look for in 
hiring beginning workers creates a situa- 
tion equally unsatisfactory to employers and 
to the young people themselves. The young 
people feel disappointed and frustrated it 
they fail to make good on the job or if they 
spend month after month applying in vain 
for work. And employers hesitate to hire 
young workers for fear they will fail to 
listen to or follow directions, spoil materials, 
Waste time, antagonize customers or fellow 
workers, and perhaps quit their jobs as soon 
as they are worth their pay. 

Many employers expect, as soon as condi- 
tions allow, to hire only workers who are 
at least 18 years of age and who have more 
basic education than some of the workers 
presently employed. How does this trend 
affect the plans of educators for the educa- 
tion of boys and girls beyond the age of 16? 
The kind of education, training, and leisure- 
time activities that will hold the interest 
of these students, develop their latent 
abilities, and qualify them for occupational 
life is a fertile field for creative educational 
and community planning. 


Nore: Reprints of the present article, and of four 
other articles on varied aspects of the Louisville study, 
are available from the Child Labor Branch, Wage and 
Hour and Public Contracts Division, U. S. Department 
of Labor, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Editorial Comment 


HE LITERATURE On vocational guidance 
that there be close coopera- 
tion between industry and vocational coun- 
selors. While in some localities this liaison 
is not as Close as would be desired, there is 
evidence that a considerable amount of co- 
operation exists. On the local level, it 
often takes the form of support given by 
service clubs such as Kiwanis and Rotary. 
For example, the Kiwanis Club of Pittston, 
Pennsylvania, has for eight years sponsored a 
vocational guidance conference in connection 
with the high schools of the area. This 
year, under the chairmanship of John A. 
Hall, who is Director of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration Guidance Center, Wilkes Col- 
lege, the Kiwanis Club published a 48-page 
manual to be used by teachers and counselors 
in supplementing the formal vocational con- 
ference. The interest of these club members 
does not stop with conference efforts. 
Throughout the year they confer with youths 
about vocational opportunities and condi- 
tions; they help find them jobs; they 
furnish scholarships, books, and other aids. 
On the national level, the largest body of 
businessmen is the National Association of 
Manufacturers. This organization has a 
committee on cooperation with community 
leaders which keeps in close touch with the 
National Vocational Guidance Association. 
In its January, 1949, issue of Trends in Educa- 
tion-Industry Cooperation, the NAM points to 
career conferences as a point of contact where 
businessmen can serve to “‘bridge the gap 
between school and jobs.’’ The article 
cites, and illustrates with pictures, coopera- 
tive efforts in Des Moines, Davenport, 
Proviso Township (Illinois), and De Paul 
University (Chicago). Conferences be- 
tween industrialists and educators are cited 
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in various New Jersey and California com- 
munities. 

Again expressive of the interest in voca- 
tional guidance are several pamphlets dis- 
tributed free by the NAM (14 West 49th 
Street, New York City Is 
What You Make It, a 32-page discussion of 
problems faced in 
Beyond the Horizon, an inspirational message 


Your Future 


choosing a vocation; 
extolling the freedom to innovate in America; 
Your Opportunity in Management, setting forth 
opportunities on higher rungs of the ladder 

To these men and women who have forged 
successful vocational guidance for 
youth has a perennial attraction. Anytime 
you have a practical project on which you 


need help they will be your readiest recourse 


careers, 


Enlightening Parents 


Apropos of the injunction that parents 
should participate in the vocational guidance 
of their children, Ernest A. Minka, Director 
of Guidance, Fort Hill High School, Cum- 
berland, Maryland, has prepared a 20-page 
pamphlet, High School Highlights for Parents, 
which tells them how the school helps their 
children make vocational plans, and how 
parents can help to further the process. The 
price is 25 cents. 


Coverage of NVGA Convention 


It is a great disappointment to the editors 
that this issue cannot contain a full report 
of the Annual Convention of NVGA held in 
Chicago, April 18-21. As may be surmised, 
the copy for this issue had to go to press in 
April. We did, however, at the risk of late 
publication, save space for last-minute in- 
sertion of a number of Convention speeches, 
and we promise to print in the October issue a 
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full report of business transacted and dis- 
cussions on technical matters. It is hoped 
that we may be able to reproduce in full 
others of the papers presented. At any 
rate, thanks to the corps of recorders who 
were appointed to report each session, a 
running account will be available and will, 
we hope, convey the flavor of the meeting to 
readers who were unable to attend. 


—H. D. K. 


Our Readers Write... 


Career Day vs. Career Days 
To the Editor: 


~ we have the usual much-publicized 
“Career Day’’ with all of its shortcomings, 
or shall we have a series of “‘Career Days’’? 
Ford City High School (Pennsylvania), after 
carefully considering the problem, decided to 
initiate the latter plan to offset some of the 
difficulties of the former plan: securing top-notch 
speakers who would all be free on the same day; 
the student's inability to attend all the sessions 
that interest him; finding time for representa- 
tion of ali fields most certain to appeal to the 
students. 

With such a program in mind, students of the 
9th and 12th grades made a study in guidance 
classes of those occupations in which they were 
interested. The 10th and llth grades, not being 
in group guidance classes, had access to job 
pamphlets and books both in the school library 
and in the Guidance Room, supplementing these 
with individual conferences with the counselor. 
This orientation program was followed by a survey 
of vocational choices, each student electing three 
fields of interest. 

When these choices had been tabulated and 
organized, it was decided that a key-speaker 
should first discuss *‘Vocations in General’’ at 
an assembly meeting. Another speaker would 
talk on ‘Opportunities in the Trades,"’ the pur- 
pose being to eradicate the idea that ‘‘white- 
collar jobs’’ are the only desirable and lucrative 
vocations. Two other assembly speakers would 
depict the varied opportunities in the fields of 
Agriculture and Home Economics. The remainder 
of the career conferences would take place within 
the school for all large groups and at selected 
places of business for the small groups. 
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The cooperation from townspeople and neigh- 
boring communities has proved very gratifying 
Ford City is especially fortunate in its geographical 
location and in the fact that it is neighbor to two 
large industries—the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Com- 
pany and the Eljer Co. No, Ford City will no 
longer have one “‘Career Day."" Having experi- 
enced the confusion and frustrations of the onc 
day plan, Ford City feels the present policy of 
spreading school career conferences over a period 
of several weeks has paid it rich dividends in 
community and student interest and good-will, 
and in a more adequate understanding of vocational 
opportunities. 

Evetyn H. Deen 
Guidance Counselo 

Ford City High School 

Ford City, 


Pennsylvania 


April 9, 1949 


Who’s Who—and Where 


@ To ovr Reapers: We are always pleased 
to receive and publish items of interest to or 
about NVGA members. Please let us hear 
from you—and about you.—Tue Eprrors. 


CHapMan, presently Guidance 
Director at Hingham High School (Mass.), 
has just accepted a position as Director of 
Guidance for the Waltham (Mass.) Public 
Schools. He will assume his new duties in 


September. 


ArTHUR BrayFIgELD, Associate Professor of 
Education, University of California, will 
direct a 6-day workshop for counselors at 
Montana State University (Missoula), June 
13-18. He will be assisted by Truman 
Cueney, Montana State Supervisor, OIGS, 
and by members of the University Staff. 


TruMAN Cueney and Gren Weaver, State 
Supervisors of Vocational Guidance in Mon- 
tana and Oregon, respectively, will direct a 
workshop for beginning counselors at Oregon 
State College (Corvallis) June 20-July 1. 
FRANKLIN ZERAN, Dean of the School of 
Education (Oregon State College), and MERLE 
Outen, Professor of Education (Washington 
State College), will conduct the workshop 
for advanced counselors. 


= 

= 
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Hilding G. Kruse 


E REGRET to announce the death of 

Hilding G. Kruse, long active in our 
field of endeavor. A faithful member of the 
Greater Boston Vocational Guidance As- 
sociation and one of the trustees of Boston 
University, Mr. Kruse died on December 30, 
1948, at the age of thirty-two. He began 
his work as teacher-counselor just prior to 
World War II. In the Armed Services he 
held important responsibilities in counseling 
and related personnel activities. At the 
close of the war, he was appointed assistant 
personnel officer at the VA Hospital in West 
Roxbury where, in 1946, he was advanced to 
the position of Chief of the Vocational Re- 
habilitation and Education Service. His 
death occurred three days before he was to 
have assumed the position of Director of 
Guidance in the Waltham Public Schools. 
His fellow-members of the Boston Branch 
expressed their feelings in this resolution: 
“Be It Resolved: That this Association, 
while expressing its feeling of inestimable 
loss in his unfinished work, yet rejoices in 
the excellence of his achievement as measured 
by the new light and courage he brought to 
those uncounted individuals who, through 
the new powers which he released in them, 
become his enduring memorial." 


Personnel Notes from New Y ork State: 

Bert Furman, Director of Guidance and 
Research in the Jamestown Public Schools, 
has been teaching a course in guidance at St. 
Bonaventure College. Rosert E. 
Cargy, Director of Guidance in Yonkers 
Public Schools, and Treasurer-elect of 
NVGA, will teach at Montana State College 
(Bozeman) this summer. ... The follow- 
ing persons will teach at the summer session 
of Albany State Teachers College: Tuomas 


'Fatton, Director of Guidance of the Albany 


Public Schools; Paut McGann, Director of 
Guidance, Endicott, New York; and M. C. 


Hupson, Director of Guidance, Mechanics- 


ville. . . H. C. Seymour, Director of 
Guidance, Rochester, will conduct a work- 
shop at Syracuse University .. Ray- 


MOND M. Hanpvitie and Wacter Sueparp, 
both of Moravia, will teach at St. Lawrence 
(Canton) this summer. ... Gary Nye- 
wipe, Director of the county program at 
Rockland County, will teach at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland Harotp Watson, 
Director of the county program of Putnam 
County, will teach at Alfred University 


Leona Wise Fetsrep, Dean of Women, 
Ohio Wesleyan University (Delaware), has 
been named Dean of Women and Professor of 
Personnel Administration at Ohio University 
(Athens), effective July 1. 


M. McCorp, formerly guidance 
counselor at Elkins Park (Pa.) Junior High 
School, has been appointed Dean of Women 
at Cedar Crest College, Allentown. She will 
assume her new position September 1] 


Joun W. Teste, Director of Student Place- 
ment, Harvard University, has assumed addi- 
tional duties as Director of Personnel, suc- 
ceeding Giapys McCarrerty who plans to 
organize a personnel consulting office for 
schools and colleges. 


Joun U. Muwro, counselor for veterans 
at Harvard University, has been named As- 
sistant to the Provost in charge of scholar- 
ships, student-aid, and employment 


Ciara E. Lanceruans, formerly rehabilita- 
tion counselor for the Ohio State Department 
of Public Welfare (Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Service for the Blind), has joined the 
staff of the American Foundation for the 
Blind as Field Representative. 


Georce K. Bennetr, President of The 
Psychological Corporation, and Morris S. 
Virexes, Professor of Psychology, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, were among those 
civilians who recently received the Presi- 
dent's Certificate of Merit. The awards were 
presented to Drs. Bennett and Viteles for dis- 
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tinguished service in the Office of Scientific 
Research and Development during World 
War II. 


Epwarp J. Queen has been appointed to 
the position of Assistant Principal at the 
Randall Junior High School, Washington, 
D.C. He was formerly a counselor at Phelps 
Vocational High School. 


Joun Gawne, former member of the Teach- 
ers College Branch of NVGA, will be work- 
ing as an intake counselor at Boston Univer- 
sity, starting September 1. 


Naomi Stewart has resigned from the 
Education Testing Service (New York City) 
to join the staff of the Scientific Research 
Department of the American Jewish Com- 
mittee, New York City. She will serve as 
Director of Studies in Educational Psychol- 
ogy. The Department is presently engaged 
in long-range interdisciplinary studies of the 
dynamics of intergroup tensions. Dr. Stew- 
art was formerly head of the Research and 
Development Department, Cooperative Test 
Division, E.T.S. 


Wa tter B. Jonrs, for the past 4 years Presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia Branch, NVGA, 
has returned from a year with the Institute 
of Inter-American Affairs, Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil. He will again fill his post as Profes- 
sor of Education at the University of Penn- 
sylvania. He is currently serving as Con- 
sultant on the New York State Study of Vo- 
cational Education and Guidance in the 
New York City schools. 


L. B. Harmon, Director of Vocational Re- 
habilitation for the State of Utah, has been 
named President-elect of the National Re- 
habilitation Association. Dr. Harmon will 
assume this office at the 1949 NRA Confer- 
ence. 


At the new Remedial Reading Clinic for 
children and adults recently established by 
the Brooklyn College Testing and Advisement 
Center, the following persons have been ap- 
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pointed to staff positions: WiLHELMINA B 
Drake, Jean W. Core, Naomi Parnes, 
Vocational Counselors; Max Srecer, Chief 
Psychologist; Atsert Hann, Clinical Psy- 
chologist; and Josepx Sturm, Clinical Psy- 
chologist. 


Annie C. Ritcuiz, who holds her master's 
degree in guidance from Columbia Univer- 
sity (Teachers College) and who has for the 
past 5 years served as Director of Guidance 
in Liverpool Schools (Nova Scotia), has been 
appointed District Supervisor of Schools in 
the Counties of Queens, Shelburne, Yar- 
mouth, and Digby (Nova Scotia). 


Ropert C. Director of the 
Board of Vocational Guidance and Place- 
ment, The University of Chicago, will teach 
at the University of British Columbia at its 
summer session, July 4-August 19. He will 
offer two courses: Guidance Techniques and 
Introduction to Guidance. 


Frank L. Sievers, former State Supervisor 
of Guidance Services, Nebraska, is now As- 
sociate Professor at the College of Educa- 
tion, University of Maryland (College Park) 
Don D. Twirorp has been appointed as the 
new Nebraska State Supervisor. 


Danie, D. Raytessperc, Executive Direc- 
tor of B'nai B'rith Youth Organization, New 
York Region, has received his doctorate 
from Columbia University (Teachers Col- 


lege). 


Among the 14 fellowship winners recently 
announced by the co-sponsors of a special! 
counselor-training program for aiding handi- 
capped persons (Alpha Gamma Delta and the 
National Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults) are the following NVGA members: 
Raymond W. Dutcuer, Counselor in Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation, California State De- 
partment of Education (San Bernadino), and 
MartHa L. Murpny, Counselor, National 
Employment Service, Toronto, Canada. The 
fellowships were announced in the Novem- 
ber, 1948, issue of OccupaTIoNs. 
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You Might Like to Read... 


s “A Vocational Guidance Score Card for 
High Schools,"’ by William E. Hines. 
Counselors will be interested in the rating 
sheet which Mr. Hines has developed for 
use in Measuring counseling service against 
an objective set of standards. Found in 
California Journal of Secondary Education, Feb- 
ruary, 1949. (Pp. 114-119) Also of interest 
in the same issue: “The Planned Voca- 
tional Guidance Interview,"’ by Andrew D. 
Roberts. (Pp. 120-123) 


ge ‘Placement Services, Practices, and Re- 
sponsibilities in American Colleges and 
Universities,"’ by Leander L. Boykin and 
H. A. Bowen. A discussion of placement 
activities in today’s colleges and universities, 
with their various patterns of organization. 
In College and University (The Registrar's Jour- 
nal), April, 1949. (Pp. 346-357) 


ws “Industrial Relations Research at Uni- 
versities—A Progress Report."’ A series of 
reports from university research bureaus 
outlining the status of their industrial rela- 
tions research and summarizing the salient 
findings emerging to date. In two parts, this 
report is now to become an annual feature of 
Personnel. See the March and May, 1949, 
issues for the complete series. (Pp. 391-404; 
457-483) 


‘Aptitude Testing for Engineers,"’ by 
E. C. Koerper, Research Coordinator, A. O. 
Smith Corporation, Milwaukee. A report 
of the two years’ work done by the Engineers’ 
Society of Milwaukee in developing its 
“Milwaukee Plan of Personnel Development 
in Engineering’’ for the more effective selec- 
tion of engineering personnel. Modern Man- 
agement, April, 1949. (Pp. 14-15) 


s ‘The Clinical Interview,"’ by J. H. Mc- 
Quaig, Industrial Psychologist, Toronto. 
Suggestions drawn from the author's ex- 
perience in the “‘clinical’’ method of inter- 
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viewing, designed to help the interviewer 
improve his skill. Personnel Journal, March, 
1949. (Pp. 382 


a ‘Ten Years’ Progress in State Protection 
of Child Workers,’ by Lucy Manning, Bu- 
reau of Labor Stand: ards, U.S. Department of 


Labor. A survey proving net gains in pas 
sage of state child-labor laws during the 
period 1939-1948. The Child, April, 1949 
(Pp. 152-155) 


w “Education in Veterinary Medicine,"’ by 
R. C. Klussendorf, Assistant Executive 
tary and Associate Editor, American Veteri 
nary Medical Association 


secre- 


A definitive d 
sion of the educational a avail 
able in veterinary medicine. Higher Edw 
cation, April 15, 1949. (Pp. 181 185) 


Iscus- 


ws “Expediting Job Recruitment,’ by Flor- 


ence B. Watt, Director, Bureau of Employ- 
ment, University of Southern California, Los 
Angels. An outline of methods of job- 
finding and matching developed by one uni- 
versity’s bureau of employment. In Schooi 
and College Placement, May, 1949. (Pp. 13-18 
‘Counseling about Occupations,’’ by Wal- 


ter J. Greenleaf, Specialist, U. $. Educational 
Occupational Information. A simple refor- 
mulation of the first principles of counseling 
youth about occupations. Will be a useful 
guide for the teacher-counselor. Contains a 
list of occupational pamphlet publishers and 
a description of the 1949 Dictionary of Occupa- 


tional Titles and its use. School Life, April, 
1949. (Pp. 5, 14) 

® ‘The Veterans Administration Advise 
ment and Guidance Program,"’ by Frederick 


J. Gaudet, Director, Department of Psycho 


logical Studies, Stevens Institute of Technol 
An evaluation of the 


ogy, Hoboken, N. J 
work of the VA guidance centers. School 
and Society, April 2, 1949. (Pp. 251-254 


Free reprints may be obtained while a limited 
supply lasts. (Write to Occupations.) 


Coming—Special Convention Issue 
OCTOBER OCCUPATIONS 
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w ‘Students Reflecting the Family-World 
Scene,"’ by Marion Barbour Beaven, Rockford 
(Ill.) College. Diagnosis of problems faced 
by today’s college students with a shrewd 
analysis of what has caused them, together 
with suggestions for college counseling staffs. 
In School and Society, February 26, 1949. 
(Pp. 148-151) 


@ Trends for January, 1949, offers an article of 
importance in understanding what industry 
demands of secondary-school graduates seck- 
ing a business career. See ‘‘Many Types of 
Career and Vocational Guidance Programs 
Made Possible by Education-Industry Co- 
operation.’" (Pp. 8-9, 10) 


‘Using Films in Your Guidance Program,”’ 
How to use vocational motion pictures to 
make job information come alive for students. 
Work and Training (Va. State Board of Edu- 
cation, Richmond 19), November, 1948. 
(Pp. 1-2, 5-6) 


w ‘College Courses for Personnel Work— 
Union and Management Preferences,’’ by 
Philip H. Kreidt and C. Harold Stone, Indus- 
trial Relations Center, University of Minne- 
sota. A study of the courses most desirable 
in preparation for a career in personnel work. 
Tables are used to show courses voted most 
suitable by 437 union and industrial personnel 
workers. Personnel Journal, December, 1948. 
(Pp. 247-250) 


REPRINTS of the new 
NVGA DIRECTORY of 


Vocational Counseling Services 


as published on pages 569-596 of this issue, may be 
ordered from NVGA Headquarters—after July 1, 1949 


at $17.00 a copy 


(Price automatically includes 1950 mailing of 1st Supplement) 


Please enclose cash with all orders, addressed to the NVGA Headquarters Office. 
After July 1st: 1424 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


OCCUPATIONS 


“On-the-Job Training,’’ by Alice M. 
lap, Director of the Training Class, Cincip- 
nati (Ohio) Public Library. Discusses the 
types of training used in preparing librarians 
for higher efficiency, promotions, or for in- 
duction into their professional life. A. L. 4 
Bulletin, January, 1949. (Pp. 46-50) 


w ‘Careers for Women in Science,"’ by John 
Arrend Timm, Director of School of Science. 
Simmons College, Boston. Brief statement 
from an experienced scientific school leader 
on the place of women in science. Practica] 
recommendations as to advance courses of 
study and how women may best fit into this 
field. The Journal of Education, January, 
1949. (Pp. 8-9) 


New Era in Business and Industria] 
Psychology,’’ by George K. Bennett, The 
Psychological Corporation; ‘‘Buying Psy- 
chological Services,’" by Donald G. Pater- 
son, University of Minnesota; ‘“Today—and 
Yesterday,’ by Walter V. Bingham. Three 
papers addressed to professional psychologists 
on the subject of ethical problems related to 
their work in industry. Dr. Bingham's regu- 
lar column presents the current list of Diplo- 
mates in Industrial Psychology, arranged geo- 
graphically, as well as a full editorial on the 
ethical standards of industrial psychologists 
Found in Personnel Psychology, Winter, 1948 
(Pp. 473-478; 479-483; 501-512) 
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Reports from Officers, Trustees, Branches, Committees, and Members of N.V.G.A. 


Convention Post-Mortem 


IRWIN AUGUST BERG 
1949 Program Chairman, N.V.G.A. Convention 


URING THE Chicago Convention and 
D afterward, your program chairman 
buttonholed a large number of NVGA 
members and sought their reaction to the 
Convention. He also requested, and re- 
ceived, a number of letters evaluating the 
program in general. These paragraphs are 
the result of summarizing the more common 
reactions found in the letters and the notes 
made of conversations. 

There were a great many favorable com- 
ments; but since our purpose is to bury, 
not praise, we shall note only a few of the 
points of most favorable reaction. Then 
we can examine what our informal poll in- 
dicated might be improved. After all, with 
the high calibre of our divisional leaders, we 
can in the future duplicate our strong pro- 
gram areas easily. What we should also do 
is strengthen any other areas that need it. 

All programs were regarded as at least 
“satisfactory."" The most uniformly favor- 
able reactions seemed to center about the 
“Group Techniques’’ program which ACPA 
and NVGA jointly sponsored. Perhaps one 
afternoon of future programs should be re- 
served for similar treatment of other im- 
portant and newly expanding trends in 
guidance. The Annual Banquet address of 
Edward K. Strong! was also highly regarded. 
The speaker's pungent comments, coupled 
with his classic stature in our field, seemed to 
fill the bill precisely. The comedy-relief 
provided later at the banquet by a skit, 


' The greater portion of Dr. Strong's speech appears in 
this issue of Occupations (see pages 517-522).—Eb. 
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although regarded as a ‘‘bit daring’’ by a 
few, was hailed as a delightful innovation by 
most 

The Social Hour sponsored by the Chicago 
Branch of NVGA was again a success in so 
far as socializing was concerned, but there 
were a number of complaints from those who 
could not get into the room. This reaction 
is difficult to evaluate, for a huge room with 
plentiful space available might cast a pall 
over the group and defeat the social purpose 
Certainly the conversation was cheery and 
punctuated by sparkling bursts of laughter. 
At the same time, it was often so crowded 
that one could not avoid /iteral/y rubbing 
elbows as well as other anatomical portions. 
As for your program chairman, being blessed 
with a prow-like paunch, he encountered no 
problem of mobility and thus enjoyed himself 
immensely. (Convention Coordinator Speer 
was even more fortunate in this respect. ) 

The criticism most frequently encountered 
concerned the unavailability of the complete 
printed program before the opening of the 
convention. Since the program is complete 
by March first, some arrangements can prob- 
ably be made next year to have printed copies 
in the hands of the membership earlier. 

One source of dissatisfaction is unlikely 
to be remedied. This relates to the small 
size of certain meeting rooms. Our or- 
ganization is now so gargantuan that few 
places in the nation can house our convention 
and supply all meeting rooms in sizes we 
are likely to need. A few popular programs 
will probably continue to be jammed at 
future conventions as in the past. 
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Five or six individuals suggested that 
several technical programs, as in the area of 
measurement, be scheduled. While we do 
have a few such sessions, it might be well to 
include one or two additional meetings 
beamed at the technical experts in our midst. 
If this is done, there probably should be a 
general call for papers to be considered for 
the program. This would insure high- 
quality programs and provide broader op- 
portunity for newer members. Perhaps the 
majority of the programs other than sym- 
posia could be arranged on a “‘call-for-papers"’ 


basis. 
Some of the other reactions to the Con- 


vention program were unwittingly com- 
plimentary. Several members were dis. 
turbed because they wanted to attend two 
or even three sessions which were meeting 
at the same time. If all members felt tha; 
the program was so good that they were torn 
between equally attractive sessions, we would 
feel that at last the Nirvana of program ar 
rangement had been attained. 

Occupations will bring to its readers 4 
complete résumé of the Convention in the 
October, 1949, issue. The present issue 
contains six of many excellent speeches 
delivered in Chicago, with still other 
scheduled for Fall publication. 


Reports from 
CONFERENCES AND CONVENTIONS 


Joint Conference at New Brunswick 


New Jersey Guidance and Personnel Association and Rutgers University 
New Brunswick, New Jersey, April 2, 1949 


Procedures and Techniques’ 
was the theme of the Annual Spring 
Conference held Saturday, April 2, at Rutgers 
University. The one-day conference, ex- 
tending from 9:00 a.m. to 4:30 P.M., was 
sponsored jointly by the New Jersey Gui- 
dance and Personnel Association and the 
School of Education of Rutgers University. 
The 200 registrants represented secondary 
and collegiate schools, state institutions, 
business and industrial plants, and labor 
organizations. 

Greetings were extended by C. E. Partch, 
Dean, Rutgers School of Education, and 
William Atkins, President of the New Jersey 
Branch and chairman of the committee in 
charge of conference arrangements. Key- 
note speakers were: Sanford Bates, State 
Commissioner, Department of Institutions 
and Agencies (“‘Is Guidance Necessary?’’) 
and Louise Chapin, Representative, Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers, CIO (‘‘The Role 
of Trade Unions in Present Society’’). Dr. 


Bates said that ‘‘guidance is a part of any 
successful democracy and is as essential as 
the air we breathe. The job of the coun- 
selor,’" he said, ‘‘becomes one of insulating 
the individual against the temptations of 
delinquency."" Miss Chapin stated that the 
“labor point of view has been sorely neglec- 
ted in past activities in vocational guidance 
Since unions are here to stay,’ she asked, 
“is it not to the advantage of all that we 
train at an early age, through good group 
participation programs, the future trade 
unionists?’’ She urged the schools to teach 
the history of the labor movement, its func- 
tions, laws, and regulations. 

Divisional meetings in four areas were 
summarized at the closing session. Division 
I, on the problem of *‘Meeting the Needs of 
the 60% Group,"’ had as chairman Rex B 
Cunliffe of Rutgers and as reporter, Carrie R 
Losi of Newark. ‘‘What the Schools are 
Doing’’ was a topic presented by Fred Lan- 
dolphi, Director of Guidance, Newark Publi: 
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Schools. Ira Yeager, Assistant Director, 
New Jersey State Employment Service, in ex- 
plaining ‘“‘What the Employment Services 
Are Doing,’’ described how they help 
youth to evaluate themselves and to orient 
them in the labor market. 

The question, “What Is Management 
Doing,’’ was answered by Vincent Crownin- 
shield, Supervisor of Selection and Place- 
ment, Johnson & Johnson, New Brunswick, 
in his talk on that subject. Harry Kranz, 
Legislative Director, New Jersey CIO 
Council, talked on *‘What Labor Is Doing.”’ 
‘The major thing to be done,”’ he said, 
to put into the regular curriculum labor in- 
formation, and not leave it to chance to get 
it through extracurricular activities."’ 

Division II discussed the topic, ‘Meeting 
the Needs of the Professional Group."’ 
Heber H. Ryan, Assistant Commissioner of 
Education, New Jersey State Department, 
served as chairman and Paul Cambreleng, 
Newark College of Engineering, as reporter. 
The speakers were: Charles W. Hamilton, 
Executive Assistant to State Commissioner 
of Education; Clifford W. Parliment, As- 
sistant Director, State Department of Educa- 
tion for Veterans; Robert H. Morrison, 
Assistant Commissioner of State Department 
of Education; and Bertha Lawrence, Dean, 
Trenton State Teachers College. 

“Approach to Individual Adjustment’ 
was the topic for Division III, in which 
John McCarthy, Assistant Commissioner, 
State Department of Education, acted as 
Chairman and James J. O'Brien, Guidance 
Director of Linden Schools, as reporter. 
The speakers were: M. Greggs Hibbs, 
Supervising Principal, Bridgeton; Franklin 
Connolly, State Supervisor, Occupational 
Information; Charlotte Halloran, Rumson 
High School; and Edward Couglin, Essex 
County Employment Service. 

The last group meeting was that of Division 
IV on ‘The Psycho-Specialist Approach,”’ 
with Lloyd N. Yepsen, State Department of 
Institutions and Agencies acting as Chairman 
and Elmer Klinsman, Veterans Administra- 
tion, as reporter. The problems of the 
specialist in the school were brought out 
in a speech byE. Cecilia Kernan of Union High 
School. Other speakers were: A. Ralph 


Carli, Department of Psychological Studies, 
Stevens Institute; Bruce Robinson, Director, 
Department of Child Guidance, Newark; 
and John G. Novak, Consultant Psy- 
chiatrist, Newark. Dr. Novak indicated 
the danger of assuming that psychiatrists 
treat only those already ill. A great deal of 
preventive treatment is possible, he said, if 
teachers and counsclors will detect children 
who need the service. The speakers in this 
Division agreed that the psycho-specialist 
recommends the use of all available re 
sources to provide a preventive program; 
that there should not be a misuse of testing 
which is a good tool; and that we should 
always be conscious of the dignity of the 
individual. 

—Carriz R. Losi 

Counselor, Weequahic High Sel 
Newark, New Jerse) 


All-Ohio Guidance Conference Held 


LANNED BY the Central Ohio Guidancc 

Association with the cooperation of th 
five other NVGA branch associations in 
Ohio, the first All-Ohio Guidance Conference 
was held May 7, 1949, at the Fort Hayes 
Hotel, Columbus 

Conference Chairman was John G. Odgers, 
State Supervisor of Guidance Services in 
Ohio. Members of the Conference Com- 
mittee were: Hope M. Bond, Akron Area 
Branch; Robert Wyandt, Northwestern Ohio 
Branch; and Ralph Gabele, Kathleen M« 
Kinnon, E. A. Shoemaker, D. F. Wiegel, 
and John G. Odgers (Chairman), all of the 
Central Ohio Branch 

The theme for discussion was “Marshall 
ing Community Resources for Guidance 
The speakers were: Lyle Spencer, Director, 
Science Research Associates, Chicago, and J 
Fred Murphy, Assistant Superintendent in 
Charge of Counseling, Indianapolis. Two 
round-table discussions were held, Mary P 
Corre presiding, on the subjects “Branch 
Program and Project Planning’’ and ‘The 
Urgency for Professional Status for Coun 
selors."" A panel session, with John G 
Odgers presiding, was held in the morning 
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Wisconsin Guidance and Personnel 
Conference Scheduled 


hee Wisconsin Educational and Voca- 
tional Guidance Association and the 
University of Wisconsin Department of 
Education are planning their annual con- 
ference on guidance and personnel services, 
to be held July 6-8 in Madison. The theme 
of the 1949 conference is devoted to charting 
the course and responsibilities of school and 
community guidance services. The role 
played by all types of guidance services at 
the elementary and secondary-school levels 
will be considered in detail. 

Fifteen workshops will consider specific 
techniques and new _ procedures. 

Conference Chairman will be A. H. Edger- 
ton, Professor of Education, University of 
Wisconsin. Inquiries regarding further de- 
tails of the meetings should be sent to the 
Office of the Summer Session, Education- 
Engineering Building, Madison 6, Wisconsin. 


New York State Counselors 
Association Summer Conference 


and Workshop 


A THREE-WEEK intensive workshop is being 


planned for this summer by the New 


York State Counselors Association. In 
charge will be Howard C. Seymour, Coordi- 
nator, Division of Guidance Services, Roches- 
ter Public Schools. The group will be 
limited to 30 members nominated by their 
school superintendents to work on some 
fundamental guidance problem or problems. 
The workshop sessions will end on July 21-22, 
the dates now scheduled for the Annual Con- 
ference of the NYSCA at Syracuse Uni- 
versity. 

Those interested in attending the workshop 
may write to Robert S. Fisk, School of Edu- 
cation, Syracuse University, for further 
information. Comments and suggestions 
as to the proposed type of program will be of 
interest to the program committee. Please 
address these to the program chairman, 
Harold R. Bennett, Oswego, New York. 
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News from N. V. G. A. 


BRANCHES 


Chicago 


A’ THE final meeting of the 1948-1949 
year, members of the Chicago Branch 
heard Irwin A. Berg speak on ‘‘Personality 
Traits and Effective Personnel Selection."’ 
Dr. Berg emphasized in his speech two broad 
national trends, which he summarized as 
follows: (1) There is a tendency to anchor 
workers to their jobs through legislation 
Implication to the personnel field is that there 
will be more careful selection of employees 
before they are hired. (2) The kinds of jobs 
are changing tremendously. There is a 
growing need for more highly skilled work- 
men and also for unskilled workmen. The 
field of semi-skilled workmen seems to be 
disappearing. ... New officers elected for 
1949-1950 were: George S. Speer, President; 
Mary H. Lindley, Vice-President; Doris Bates, 
Secretary; William Gellman, Treasurer. 


e Minneapolis 


May 19 was the final meeting of the Minne- 
apolis Branch for 1948-1949. A trio of 
workshops was held on the general theme, 
“Guidance Needs of the Twin Cities.’’ 
Simultaneous discussion groups gathered in 
three separate rooms under the respective 
leadership of Walter J. Rock, Supervisor of 
Veterans’ Education, St. Paul; Carlos Stage- 
berg, President, Central Personnel Services, 
Inc., Minneapolis; and Charles Sheldon, 
Division of Personnel Research, Minnesota 
Mining and Manufacturing Company. At 
the close of the meetings a general report on 
workshop findings was made to the entire 
group, with a general discussion following. 


Rochester 


The science of psychological testing was 
explained to members of the Rochester 
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Branch at the June 7 meeting conducted at 
the Jefferson Veterans Testing Center. Offi- 
cials of the Center revealed the intricacies 
of testing and gave background informa- 
tion. . . . On May 4, a conducted trip 
through the Ritter Company was made by 


more than 50 Branch members. A brief 


history of the company, from its small 
beginning to its leadership today in manu- 
facturing dental and orthopedic chairs and 
equipment, was given by the vice-president, 
Ritter Shumway. 


Kansas 


On April 9, more than 175 counselors and 
advisers from Kansas colleges and industries 
assembled in Wichita for an all-day session 
of the Kansas Branch. The necessity of 
training for social adjustment as the ulti- 
mate goal in guidance work was the theme 
of an address by E. G. Williamson of the 
University of Minnesota. Dr. Williamson 
said that ‘the vocational phase is now well 
advanced while a degree of progress is being 
made in the emotional sphere.’ He em- 
phasized that “‘once guidance for social ad- 
justment is perfected, entire nations will 
attain inter-cultural understanding, the first 
step towards world peace.”’ 


e Keystone (Pa.) 


A regular meeting of the Keystone Branch 
was held in the New Cumberland High 
School, Monday, March 28, reports Ben F. 
Olena, Branch Secretary. John O. Hershey, 
Director of Admission and Discharge, The 
Hershey Industrial School, led a general 
“open house’’ discussion of the subject, 
“Sharing Our Successes and Failures."" Ata 
meeting on January 31, the theme for the 
evening discussion was ‘‘How Can Counselors 
and Parents Develop Cooperative Guidance 
Plans?’” M. L. Yinger, Counselor, York 
High School, was coordinator; discussants 
were: Mary B. Meyers, Dean of Girls, Mc- 
Caskey High School (Lancaster); Mrs. G. H. 
Ritter, member of the Board of Managers, 
State Congress of Parents and Teachers; C. A. 
Hollinger, Counselor, East Donegal Town- 
ship High School; and Arnold Edmunds, 
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Research Director and Secretary of Taxation 
and Education Committee, Hershey. 


Seattle 


‘The Relationship of the Seattle Public 
Schools’ Guidance Program to Placement"’ 
was the topic developed at the March 3 
meeting of the Seattle Branch. Branch 
Secretary Eugene E. Downer reports that 
“this was one of the most interesting sessions 
in the history of the Association the 
attendance exceeded the reservations for the 
first time this season." Donald Nylen, 
Director of Counseling, Seattle Public 
Schools, acted as moderator for the discus- 
sion, limiting his comments to those neces- 
sary to Clarify the over-all picture of the 
counseling program as carried on from the 
junior high school level through the adult 
training school level. Speakers were: Claire 
Peterson, Beth Mills, Jessie Orrell, Vincent 
Jerome, and Ethel Ayers. 


e St. Louis 


Saul Rosenzweig, Associate Professor, 
Washington University’s School of Medi- 
cine, spoke on “‘The Picture Frustration 
Study as a Projective Technique in Vocational 
Settings’’ at the May 25 meeting of the St 
Louis Branch. Dr. Rosenzweig is well- 
known in the field of clinical psychology 
A. visit and brief address by George S. Speer 
was another highlight of this final meeting 
of the Branch year.... The April meeting 
featured William E. Henry as principal 
speaker, his topic being “Predicting Success 
of Business Executives Through Personality 
Analysis."" Dr. Henry is Consultant for 
Science Research Associates (Chicago) and 
Associate Professor of Psychology, University 


of Chicago. 


e Capitol District (N. Y.) 


The spring meeting of the Capitol District 
Branch on May 4 featured brief talks by the 
following Branch members: Gladys Murphy, 
Guidance Bureau, New York State Depart- 
ment of Education, speaking on ‘‘Trends in 
Certification’’; William Dunston on ‘‘Re- 
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sults of Surveys Conducted by the Research 
Department of the Schenectady School Sys- 
tem'’; James Guigere on ‘Cases Studied in 
the Averill Park Central School’’; Harold 
Golding, ‘‘The Testing Program in the Hud- 
son Public School System’’; and Thomas P. 
Fallon, ‘Mechanics for Arranging Career 
Talks at the Albany High School.” 


* New Jersey 


In his keynote address at the New Jersey 
Spring Conference, William H. Atkins, 
Branch President, said: “‘When Young 
America is graduated in June, if he is not 
going to college, he wants a job. Many 
times he is not at all interested in the job 
itself, but he will tolerate it for the money it 
represents. He has been pleasurably con- 
ditioned by day-dreams. He begins to think 
of his worth in astronomical terms. He ts 
ready for the business world. . . . But if 
there is to be a job ready, by the same token 
there must be a job readiness—a willingness 
to work and work hard. Young America 
today must be made to realize that the world 
of work is cooperative, but that it operates 
on a profit basis within a government regu- 
lated framework of competition.”’ 


Omaha 


The Omaha Branch is to sponsor a luncheon 
at the Paxton Hotel June 9 in connection with 
the first annual regional conference for the 
new Region VII Rehabilitation Association, 
now planned for June 9-10. ‘Guidance 
Tools and Techniques as Applied to Re- 
habilitation’’ will be the first topic of the 
afternoon conference session. Co-chairmen 
for this meeting will be Kenneth Bush, Per- 
sonnel Service, University of Omaha, and 
Zelda Nelson, Employment Counselor, 
NSES, Omaha. A ‘Counselors Section" 
will be held June 10 in which all counselors 
or case workers can carry on an informal, 
open discussion on their common problems. 
Edward J. Thomsen, Rehabilitation Coun- 
selor, Des Moines, will act as moderator. A 
special invitation has been extended to re- 
habilitation workers in the Canadian prov- 
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inces of Alberta, Manitoba, and Saskar- 
chewan to be present at the Conference. 


« Teachers College (N. Y.) 


Branch Secretary Cynthia L. Dean reports 
on recent meetings of the Teachers College 
Branch as follows: G. Herma spoke at a 
dinner meeting March 3 on his work at 
Columbia University where he is conducting 
an experiment to determine psychological 
factors in occupational choice. April 7 
was the date of a meeting at which delegates 
to the NVGA Convention in Chicago were 
chosen. A discussion was also held con- 
cerning the vocational guidance program in 
in Teachers College. The Branch season 
ended May 13 with a social meting held in 
John Jay Hall. New officers will be elected 
at the first meeting of the fall. 


Briefer Branch Notes *«« 


Rochester: Cloyd S. Steinmetz, NVGA Trustee, 
was speaker at the March 22 meeting of the Branch 
His subject was ‘“What Industry Expects of the 
Young Graduate.’" Members of Rochester's In- 
dustrial Management Council were invited to 
attend. Baltimore: The Branch sponsored a 
“College Night’’ program March 31 at the Doug- 
lass High School. Cooperating were the Urban 
League and the public schools. More than 600 
students and parents attended. Binghamton (N 
Y.): Final meeting of the Branch year was held 
May 4 with Harry J. Linton, Schenectady Super- 
intendent of Schools, speaking on “‘A Long- 
term Evaluation of the Results of Guidance." 
New Jersey: New Jersey Branch was on the air, 
January 21, over Station WNJR, via ‘Luncheon 
With Nan,"’ featuring a panel discussion of gui- 
dance problems in New Jersey schools. Participat- 
ing were: William H. Atkins, Branch President; 
Gertrude Forrester, Walter G. H. Ryan, and Pau! 
L. Cambreleng. Milwaukee: T. J. Kuemmerlein, 
Branch President, writes that the Milwaukee 
public schools are broadcasting a series of voca- 
tional guidance programs (‘‘Future, Unlimited!"’) 
over WMAW each Saturday evening. Mr. Kuem- 
merlein, Supervisor, Department of Pupil Per- 
sonnel, Milwaukee Schools, acts as program 
moderator. (Ed. Note: Both Mr. Kuemmerlein 
and Mr. Cambreleng brought recordings of these 
broadcasts to the NVGA Convention and played 
them for Branch radio representatives as part of 
the Radio Committee meetings.) 
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News from the 


STATE 
SUPERVISORS 


= = 


4 em National Association of Guidance 
Supervisors voted unanimously at their 
April meeting in Chicago to form associations 
of school counselors in their own states 
These counselors would then affiliate either 
individually or as a group with organizations 
on the national level. NAGS is an associa- 
tion of State Supervisors of Occupational 


Information and Guidance and their Coun- 
selor Trainers. Glen Smith, State Super- 
visor of Michigan, is President. 

Harry A. Jager, Chief of Occupational 
Information and Guidance, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C., and George 
A. Pierson, Dean of Students and Head of the 
Department of Psychology, University of 
Utah, were featured speakers at the Western 
Regional Conference of State Supervisors, 
held April 25-26-27 in Salt Lake City. 
Sessions of the 3-day meetings were in charge 
of State Supervisors Donald E. Kitch (Cali- 
fornia), Delbert Jerome (Arizona), Raymond 
S. Orr (Wyoming), Truman Cheney (Mon- 
tana), James V. Fowler (Idaho), Glen 
Weaver (Oregon), and Vernon F. Larson, 
Assistant Supervisor, Utah. Theme of the 
meetings was ‘Provisions and Techniques of 
In-Service Training.’’ Chairman of the Con- 
ference was Fred M. Fowler, Director of 
Guidance Services, Utah 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Warren E. Benson, Supervisor, Guidance and 
Placement 


‘Information Relating to Approval and 
Classification of Directors and Programs of 
Occupational Guidance and Placement,’ a 
bulletin written by State Supervisor Benson, 
has just been published by the State of 
Massachusetts Department of Education. 


The program set forth in the publication 
follows the requirements of the State Gui- 
dance Law of 1941. Since Massachusetts 
high schools are presently being reclassified, 
with the Guidance Program under the Law 
one of the requirements for achieving the 
highest school rating, publication of the 
Benson bulletin at this time is of the greatest 
importance Leland Chapman, Gui- 
dance Director, Hingham High School, has 
just written a monograph entitled ‘‘The 
Guidance Director and Counselor,’ published 
by the Research Publishing Company in 
Boston 


GEORGIA 
R. D. Pulliam, State Supervisor, OIGS 


Some interesting State guidance material 
has been received from State Supervisor 
Pulliam, together with a letter in which he 
notes that until 1944 Georgia schools had made 
no provisions for guidance. Since that year, 
a program of state supervision has been 
underway; approximately one thousand per- 
sons have been enrolled in professional coun- 
selor-training courses; and the Division of 
Certification of the State Department of Edu- 
cation has issued 9 counselor certificates, 5 
of which are provisional This program 
is part of Georgia's efforts to solve two major 
problems which five years ago confronted the 
new Guidance division 1) promotion of 
programs of guidance in Georgia schools at 
the local level, and (2) promotion and or- 
ganization to provide a program of pro- 
fessional counselor-training in the College 
of Education, University of Georgia 


IOWA 
Roland G. Ross, State Supervisor, OIGS 


Willis Dugan, University of Minnesota, 
addressed the Iowa Guidance Association at 
its annual meeting at lowa State College, 
April 8. ‘‘Current Problems in Guidance”’ 
was the subject of the discussion hour, con- 
ducted by State Supervisor Ross. Following 
a panel session, the conference concluded 
with a talk by Clyde Harden, Meredith 
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Publishing Company, ‘Business and Industry 
Looks at the Schools’ Guidance Programs."’ 
Approximately 120 persons attended the 
meeting. Iowa has conducted § in- 
service training programs this year, and has 
had 32 Career Days since September 1, with 
at least 9 more scheduled. . . . The new 
lowa guidance newsletter, Guid-O-Gram, was 
published in April and has been received so 
enthusiastically that it will be continued 
with the September issue. 


UTAH 
Fred M. Fowler, Director, Guidance Services 


Following an announcement by State 
Director Fowler of a State-directed effort to 
provide in-service training opportunities for 
school counselors and staff members in Utah, 
Vernon F. Larsen has been assigned to the 
offices of the State Department of Public 
Instruction as a counselor-trainer to organize 
such activities in local school areas. Train- 
ing will be organized or a workshop basis 
which, Director Ross states, “is the most 
effective in winning over-all staff and com- 
munity understanding and appreciation of 
the program. Also, such training leads 
counselors and administrators to face local 
needs more realistically, and more workable 
procedures are evolved.’’ Local committees 
have now drawn up plans to expand State 
guidance services in more than 20 Utah 
schools. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Harvey A. Heintzleman, Chief, OIGS 


Commenting on the conclusions reached 
at a recent meeting of the Keystone Branch 
of NVGA, OIGS Chief Heintzleman, writes: 
‘There is a great need for drawing together 
the loose ends in the field of guidance in 
order to bring to a minimum the duplication 
of effort by the various groups and organiza- 
tions, and at the same time strengthen those 
functions of these groups which they are 
best equipped to supply.’ The problem 
discussed by the Branch was “how can 
guidance and personnel groups integrate their 
services with those of other service groups 


and clubs in the community?’” A summary of 
the points brought out in the mecting 
follows: 


1. Great need for better attitudes regarding 
youth's assumption of more mature responsibil- 
ities. 

2. Pennsylvania State Employment Service 
desires the opinions of teachers and school coun- 
selors regarding the degree of reliability and/or 
attitudes of job seekers. 

3. To avoid duplication of guidance functions, 
a coordinating agency should be set up. 

4. Each guidance or counseling agency must 
be ever aware of what other agencies are offering. 

5. A great need exists for a ‘‘painless’’ juncture 
of school and industry. 

6. The existence of a need to recognize the 
individual's problems in industry. 


NEW JERSEY 
Franklin Connolly, State Supervisor, OIGS 


A vocational survey is underway in Eliza- 
beth to determine occupational fields and the 
extent to which training for them is being 
met. The Vocational Division of the State 
Department of Education and the Elizabeth 
Board of Education are cooperating in making 
the study, of which State Supervisor Con- 
nolly is Director. Samuel B. Martin, Prin- 
cipal, Thomas A. Edison Vocational and 
Technical High School for Boys, is Chairman 
of the local committee. The entire staff of 
guidance counselors in the Elizabeth school 
system is actively engaged in the project. 
Such community agencies as the State Em- 
ployment Service, Chamber of Commerce, 
manufacturers’ associations, Building Trades 
Council, and state and local officials are being 
interviewed in connection with the study. 
Special questionnaires have been developed 
for use in the survey. 


COLORADO 
H. Edgar Williams, State Supervisor, OIGS 


Colorado's new State Supervisor of Oc- 
cupational Information and Guidance is 
H. Edgar Williams, who assumed that 
position officially on March 16 following his 
appointment by the State Board for Voca- 
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tional Education. The office had been va- 
cant for nearly two years. Mr. Williams 
was formerly Chief, Advisement and Gui- 
dance Section, Vocational Education and Re- 
habilitation Division of the Denver Regional 
Office of the VA. Prior to that time, he was 
teacher and administrator in the Kansas 
schools, and had engaged in guidance and 
counseling activities as Principal of the High 
School and Dean of the Junior College at 
Fort Scott, Kansas. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Ella Stephens Barrett, State Supervisor, OIGS 


A special bulletin containing highlights of 
the March 11-12 State Meeting of the North 
Carolina Vocational Guidance Association 
has been issued by the Guidance Services 
division of the Department of Public In- 
struction, with a foreword by Supervisor 
Barrett, who comments: ‘Interested and 
enthusiastic participants from 35 cities and 
22 counties of the State made the meeting a 
success. They came from as far west as 
Asheville and Crossnore and from as far east 
as Jacksonville and Greenville. There was a 
good program, excellent speeches, and dis- 
cussions covering a variety of interests.”’ 


NORTH DAKOTA 
B. H. Grove, State Supervisor, Guidance Services 


“The high schools in North Dakota,”’ 
writes Supervisor Grove, “‘are in the midst of 
Career Day activities as far as the guidance 


program is concerned, the largest one in the 
State having been conducted in Williston, 
where seniors from 16 high schools assembled 
for Career Day conferences with a total of 500 
students in attendance."" Mr. Grove com- 
ments on the fact that the majority of coun- 
selors and school administrators in North 
Dakota seem to feel that the most successful 
Career Day is that which is held on a one-day 
basis. Another decided advantage of Career 
Day, he states, is the interest shown by 
teachers in schools where conferences are 
not held. This will make it easier to insti- 
tute in-service training centers 


ARKANSAS 
Dolph Camp, State Supervisor, OIGS 


The seniors in 44 Arkansas high schools 
took part in Career Days during the spring 
of 1949. Conducted in one college and in 7 
high schools, these programs have for the 
most part been joint undertakings, one school 
serving as host for seniors of other high 
schools in the area. The number of oc- 
cupations investigated ranged from 31 to 43 
with career opportunities covering all areas 
from unskilled labor, through farming, 
through the professions. Supervisor Camp 
reports: “The greatest improvement in 
Arkansas Career Days this year over pre- 
vious vears was the selection of better dis- 
cussion leaders, and a better outline for the 
leaders to follow. Speakers were urged to 
follow the outline furnished by the school 
and to be realistic about the information 
given.” 


NOTICE TO N.V.G.A. MEMBERS 


Please note that on and after July 1, 1949, the National 
Headquarters of NVGA ana the editorial offices of Occupa- 
TIONs will be located in Washington, D. C. The new mailing 


address for all purposes will 
/., Washington 6, D. C. 


be: 1424 Sixteenth Street, 
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Occupations. . .Techniques. . .Personalities. . Conferences 


New Personnel Group Formed 


The American Society for Personnel Ad- 
ministration has been formally organized by 
national leaders in the personnel administra- 
tion field. Following preliminary meetings 
of the steering committee in Cleveland and 
Chicago, temporary officers were elected in 

. February to carry on activities of the society 
prior to its organizational membership meet- 
ing beld in Cleveland, Ohio, June 2-3. Tem- 
porary officers are: Chairman, Leonard J. 
Smith, Assistant to the President, Lightolier, 
Inc., Jersey City; Secretary, Mary E. Hop- 
kins, Ajax Iron Works, Corry, Pa.; and 
Treasurer, Harry H. Willett, Personnel Di- 
rector, Cleveland Cap Screw Company, Cleve- 
land. Six program committees were also 
appointed to develop working plans. 

The purpose of the new group will be to 
advance and develop personnel ethics, meth- 
ods, and research toward higher standards of 
performance leading to the professional 
recognition of personnel administration. 


+ + 


A.E.R.A. Announces Fellowship 
in Educational Measurement 


The establishment of a Fellowship in Edu- 
cational Measurement, made possible by a 
grant from the World Book Company, has 
been announced by the American Educational 
Research Association. The fellowship is 
awarded for a period of one year, renewable 
for a second year at the discretion of the 
Award Committee. The successful candidate 
will pursue graduate studies, at either the 
pre-doctoral or post-doctoral level, in the 
field of educational measurement at an in- 
stitution of his choice in the metropolitan 
New York area. In addition, he will take 
part im a systematic program of practical 


experience in test research and development 
in the Division of Test Research and Service 
of the World Book Company and other 
testing agencies. 

Applications for the school year 1949-1950 
must be received before July 15, 1949. In- 
terested persons may write for additional in- 
formation and application blanks to the 
Fellowship Award Committee, American 
Educational Research Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N. W., Washington, 6, D. C. 


+ 


Registrars’ Association Renamed 


At its annual meeting held in Columbus, 
Ohio, April 25-28, the American Association 
of Cellegiate Registrars voted to change its 
official name to the American Association 
of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions 
Officers. The following new officers were 
elected for the year 1949-1950: E. C. Kastner, 
First Vice-President; Irene M. Davis, Second 
Vice-President; and Chas. H. Maruth, Secre- 
tary. Mr. Kastner is Registrar and Super- 
visor of Admissions of New York University; 
Miss Davis is Registrar of Johns Hopkins 
University; and Mr. Maruth is Director of 
Registration and Records, University of 
Denver. Albert F. Scribner, Registrar, Val- 
paraiso University (Indiana), continues in 
the office of Treasurer. 


Purdue Offers Doctoral Degree 


Purdue University will now offer the Ph.D. 
degree with a major in guidance. Doctoral 
candidates who major in guidance may de- 
velop plans of study in accordance with their 
goals and background and in preparation for 
service in various educational, vocational, 
and social areas. Provision is made for the 
election of two minors in related fields: 
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education, family life, psychology, sociology, 
speech correction, or trade and industry. 
The Graduate Bulletin, listing course offerings 
and requirements for the Ph.D. with Gui- 
dance major, may be secured by writing to 
the Graduate School, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Indiana. 


+ 


Navy Research Projects Planned 


The Bureau of Naval Personnel, Washing- 
ton, D. C., has announced that it hopes to 
undertake a number of research projects in 
the near future. Contemplated projects in- 
clude topics in the general areas of job evalua- 
tion and classification, selection and classifi- 
cation of personnel, and evaluation and im- 
provement of training techniques. 

Research organizations which may be in- 
terested in such &elds are being asked to 
write to the Research Division of the Bureau 
of Naval Personnel, Washington 25, D. C. 
Groups inquiring will be sent more specific 
information concerning the proposed pro- 
gram. 


Chicago Conference Planned 


The 13th Annual Guidance and Personnel 
Conference will be held June 30-July 1 at the 
University of Chicago, under the direction 
of the University’s Board of Vocational 
Guidance and Placement. Of especial in- 
terest to teachers, counselors, and personnel 
workers will be a discussion on the subject 
of Guidance and Group Relations. An ad- 
vance program may be obtained by writing 
to Robert C. Woellner, Director, The Board 
of Vocational Guidance and Placement, 
University of Chicago, Chicago 37. 


> 


Second Careers Forum Scheduled 


The second Careers for Youth Forum will 
be held October 18-19 at the Hotel St. 
George in Brooklyn. Again sponsored by 
the Brooklyn Eagle and the New York State 
Institute of Applied Arts and Sciences, the 
2-day forum will cover the major types of 
careers available to youth today. Primarily 
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NVGA’s Annual Convention 
for 1950 will be held at the 


Chalfonte-Haddon Hall 
Atlantic City, New Jersey 


Dates: March 27-30, 1950 


for high school students and counseling 
personnel, the sessions will be open for 
supplementary participation by the inter- 
ested public if room is available. The 
speakers will be experts direct from the 
business or professional activity concerned. 
Exhibits will amplify the points brought out 
by the various panels. Following the ses- 
sions, the Brook/yn Eagle will publish a sum- 
mary of the findings of the career panels and 
of the speeches. Reprints will be made avail- 
able to all those interested. 


New California Job Service 


The California State Federation of Business 
and Professional Women's Clubs will de- 
velop several new activities this year, states 
its newly elected President, Mrs. Leicester 
Fulwider. One of these is the appointment 
of a contact person to coordinate efforts of the 
Federation and the employment services in 
major California cities. The duties of the 
new chairman will be to help the employ- 
ment agency give better service to Federation 
members, and to keep the agency informed of 
job opportunities within the membership’s 
knowledge. The same chairman will serve 
on a State committee with employment ex- 
perts to study employment needs and suggest 
legislation. 


+ 


Altrusa Outlines Vocational 
Guidance Program 


The May, 1949, Program Issue of the Inter- 
national Altrusan features an article by 
Margaret E. Bennett, International Chair- 
man, Vocational Information, and Past- 
President of NVGA. Entitled ‘Vocational 
Information Program, 1949-1950,"" the article 


ows 
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notes the fact that this is the Silver Anni- 
versary year for vocational guidance in 
Altrusa. Adopted in 1924 as a service proj- 
ect in which all Altrusa clubs might share, its 
first 25-year period has found Altrusa’s vo- 
cational guidance program keeping pace 
with the changing world of work, with new 
activities added yearly. 
~+ + 


Federal Program Aids Blind 


During the 5-year period since services of 
the federal-state program for vocational re- 
habilitation for civilians were expanded by 
legislation, 8,546 blind persons have been 
sufficiently rehabilitated to earn their own 
living. This figure was made public by 
Michael J. Shortley, Director of the Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation of the Federal 
Security Agency. At the same time, Mr. 
Shortley announced the presentation of the 
1949 Shotwell Memorial Award to Joseph F. 
Clunk, Chief of Services for the Blind in the 
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OVR. The award was given for ‘‘devoted 
and outstanding achievement in the service 
of his fellow-blind’’; the selection of Mr. 
Clunk was made by the American Association 
of Workers for the Blind. 


> > 


Radio Study Courses Initiated 


Thousands of Americans are going to schoo] 
today by radio under a new technique pio- 
neered by the University of Louisville in Ken- 
tucky. Classroom sessions of a literature 
course, along with specially edited drama- 
tizations of books under study, are broad- 
cast to listeners who take notes, do the re- 
quired reading, write critical papers, and 
submit their work for grading and univer- 
sity credit. The University of Tulsa in Okla- 
homa and Washington State College in Pull- 
man, Washington, have also announced that 
they will follow the new idea this year. 
The programs are broadcast over a nation- 
wide network. 


1949-1950 
NVGA ELECTION RETURNS! 


PRESIDENT 
ROBERT HOPPOCKK, Professor of Education and Chairman, Department of Guidance 


and Personnel Administration, New York University, New York 


VICE-PRESIDENT 


ROY N. ANDERSON, Professor of Education and Director, Student Personnel, 
North Carolina State College, University of North Carolina, Raleigh 


TREASURER 
ROBERT E. CAREY, Director, Bureau of Guidance, Public Schools, Yonkers, New York 


TRUSTEES (2) 


CLIFFORD E. ERICKSON, Director, Institute of Counseling, Testing and Guidance, 
Michigan State College, East Lansing 


and 


MARY J. DRUCKER, Assistant Supervisor, The Ohio State Guidance Services, 


Columbus, Ohio 
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NVGA Directory of Vocational 


Counseling Services 


1948-1949 


An initial list, to be supplemented by a further list 
now in preparation and planned for 1950 publication 


Compiled by the Ethical Practices Committee of the 
NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION, Inc. 
82 Beaver Street, New York 5, New York 
[After July 1, 1949, address: 1424 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C.| 
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NVGA Directory of 
Vocational Counseling Services 


Preface 


HE National Vocational Guidance As- 
recognizing the need for objec- 
tive information regarding agencies which 
offer vocational guidance, and realizing the 
inability of such agencies to refer from one 
community to another, appointed a commit- 
tee to prepare a directory of agencies with 
standards, procedures, and staffs of specified 
minimum qualifications. 

This step was taken after long, professional 
thought. In 1921, NVGA issued The Prin- 
ciples and Practices of Vocational Guidance 
which, as the Association gained in experi- 
ence and insight, was later revised and 
modified and is now known as Principles 
and Practices of Educational and Vocational 
Guidance.’ By the late 1930's, when it was 
seen that a code was not enough in itself and 
that it was also necessary to determine 
whether or not its standards were being fol- 
lowed, an Ethical Practices Committee was 
set up by the Association. By 1941, the 
Committee had prepared and submitted a 
report which was published under the title, 
Criteria for Appraisal of a Vocational Guidance 
Agency.” 

The war years intervened, and it was not 
until 1946 that the Trustees of NVGA decided 
to revitalize the work of its Ethical Practices 
Committee under the chairmanship of Albert 
J. Harris. One of the first and most impor- 
tant steps to be taken by the Committee was 
to review and revise the standards by which 
vocational guidance services might be judged. 


1 For a more thorough history of this development, 
see “‘Progress of the National Survey of Vocational 
Guidance Services,’’ by Albert J. Harris, Occupations, 
XXVI (May, 1948), pp. 485-488. Reprints of this 
article and Principles and Practices are available at NVGA 
Headquarters. 

* Published in Occupations, XX (Nov., 1941), pp. 
83-88 


From this survey the Committee set forth the 
Minimum Standards for Vocational Guidance 
Service which were approved by the NVGA 
Delegate Assembly at its 1947 meeting.* 

In evaluating the services and ethics of an 
agency applying for inclusion in the Direc- 
tory, the Committee uses the Minimum Stand- 
ards. In evaluating the professional person- 
nel, the requirements for Professional Mem- 
bership in NVGA are used. It is to be under- 
stood, however, that all agencies meeting all 
of these requirements and standards are not 
included in the present issue of the Directory. 
Many of them have not yet applied to the 
Committee for inclusion, while others are 
still being investigated. 

The Ethical Practices Committee has pro- 
moted the establishment of like committees 
in NVGA Branches throughout the country, 
and has also sought to bring to the attention 
of publishers unethical advertising in the 
vocational guidance field. It is the hope of 
NVGA that the work of its Committee will 
stimulate various groups, individuals, and 
agencies to define their functions and to 
improve their professional services. The 
Committee has evidence that this has already 
resulted in many cases. 

Notice of the Committee's plans for the 
present Directory of Guidance Agencies was 
published in Occupations and in journals of 
related associations. Every effort has been 
made to make it possible for any agency or 
individual desiring to be listed to secure an 
application blank and to be evaluated. In- 
clusion in the Directory is voluntary and no 
agency is investigated until it has filed such 
an application. 

It is important to understand that agencies 


3Copies of the Minimum Standards may be secured 
from NVGA Headquarters. 
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whose sefvice is restricted to particular 
schools, to veterans, or to any other special 
group have been excluded. This does not 
imply, however, that they do or do not prac- 
tice acceptable vocational guidance. 

The numerous offices of the various State 
Employment Services have also been ex- 
cluded, and it is recommended that anyone 
wishing to use these offices evaluate them ac- 
cording to the individual service required, the 
service available, and the professional capac- 
ity to render such service. 

In general, it is the feeling of the Com- 
mittee that anyone desiring vocational gui- 
dance, or intending to refer another for such 
service, should investigate carefully the prac- 
tices and offerings of the agency under con- 
sideration. This would apply also to indi- 
vidual practitioners. 

The procedure observed in the compilation 
of this Directory was as follows: A letter of 
application was filed by the agency, which 
subsequently filled out a detailed question- 
naire. This was submitted to the National 
Ethical Practices Committee and references 
given by the agency were investigated. The 
applicant was then called upon personally by 
an investigation committee (in many Cases, 
by the Ethical Practices Committee of the 
local branch) designated by the National 
Committee. All information thus obtained 
was finally submitted to and considered by 
the National Committee. 

Since it is realized that there may be many 
eligible agencies not included in this first 
listing, a supplement is to be published in 
approximately six months. Moreover, since 
agencies change and circumstances in a com- 
munity change, it is anticipated that a revi- 
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sion of this list will be required annually 
For this purpose, it is the responsibility of 
those agencies and individuals now listed to 
notify the Committee when any major 
changes occur. At least once in two years 
each agency will be resurveyed. 

The listing of these agencies and individual 
practitioners has been carefully prepared 
In using the Directory, it is important to note 
the services which the agency offers, and 
referrals to a particular agency should be 
made only according to such service as it may 
be able to provide . 

It is to be noted also that essential informa- 
tion about each agency is listed: the clientele 
served, the method of securing an appoint- 
ment, and the fees to be charged. The train- 
ing of both the director and staff is likewise 
important information. The Directory will 
have value only co the extent that it is criti- 
cally and carefully read. It must not be as- 
sumed that an agency renders services which 
are not listed. 

The NVGA Ethical Practices Committee 
has made every effort to evaluate the materials 
here presented. It will appreciate being 
notified promptly of any errors and will 
gladly answer questions concerning the list. 

Any other agency or individual practitioner 
may be considered for the Directory by mak- 
ing application to the National Vocational 
Guidance Association, 82 Beaver Street, New 
York City 5. (After July 1, 1949, address 
1424 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C.) 

The Ethical Practices Committee acknowl- 
edges with appreciation the help given it by 
individuals in all parts of the country, and it 
solicits recommendations looking toward the 
improvement of its service 


Submitted by the NVGA Ethical Practices Committee 


Robert C. Cole 
Clifford P. Frochlich 
Albert J. Harris 


Daniel Harris 


Henry B. McDaniel 

Donald E. Super 

C. Gilbert Wrenn 
Nathan Koha, Jr., Chairman 


Nore: Reprints of the NVGA Directory of Vocational Counseling Services, as it appears in this issue of 
Occupations, will be available soon in pamphlet form at $1.00 a copy. The purchase will automati- 
cally include the 1st Supplement, to be mailed in January, 1950. Order after July Ist from NVGA Head- 


quarters: 1424 Sixteenth Sereet, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. | 
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C ALIFORNIA* 
Berkeley 


Counsetinc Center, Building C, University of 
California, Berkeley 4 


Sponsorship: University of California, administered 
by University Extension, affiliated with Psy- 
chology Department. 

Services: Vocational and educational counseling, 
including testing and provision of occupational 
and educational information. Administration 
of tests required for admission to universities, 
colleges, and technical schools; diagnostic 
psychological testing on referral professional 
workers. 

Clientele: Any person over 14 years of age; veterans’ 
advisement. 

Fees: $25 for counseling, including interviewing, 
testing, and use of occupational library and 
materials. Additional fee of $5 for each inter- 
view beyond the four included in the original 
fee. (This cost for veterans is assumed by the 
Veterans Administration.) The fee for special 
testing varies with the tests required. 

Method of Application: Advance application for 
appointment by mail, telephone, or in person. 
Director: Barbara A. Kirchheimer, A.B. (Psychol- 
ogy), Stanford University, 1927; M.A. (Psychol- 
ogy), Stanford University, 1934. Diplomate, 
Counseling and Guidance, ABEPP; Associate, 


Counseling and Guidance, APA; Associate, 
Clinical Psychology, APA; Prof. Member, 
NVGA. School Psychologist. Credential, 


State of California. 

Staff: 7 Counselors (7); 1 Clinical Psychologist 
(1); 1 Psychometrist: 1 Occupational Informa- 
tion Specialist (1); 1 Consultant Psychiatrist 
(1 Diplomate, Neurology and Psychiatry). 

Hours: Monday through Friday, 8 a.m. to 5 P.M. 


Los Angeles 
1219 W. Twelfth 


HumM PERSONNEL SERVICE, 
Street, Los Angeles 15 


Sponsorship: Private partnership of D. G. and 
K. A. Humm. 

Services: Industrial Personnel (1); Training per- 
sonnel technicians (2); Industrial worker ap- 
praisals; clinical psychologists in general 
clinical practice, specializing in vocational and 
educational guidance, and in marital adjust- 
ments. 

Clientele: Private practice. 
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Fees: Industrial fees based on $100 per day service 
charge. Private practice fees based on $10 an 
hour service charge. 

Method of Application: 
work by appointment. 

Directors: (1) Doncaster G. Humm, B.A., Bucknell! 
University, 1909; M.A., University of Southern 
California, 1926; Ph.D., University of Southern 
California, 1932; Sc.D., Bucknell University, 
1945. Prof. Member, NVGA. (2) Kathryn A. 
Humm, M.A., University of Southern California 
Former Technologist, Los Angeles City Schools 
Member, NVGA. 

Staff; Counselor; Assistant Technician (testing 
room). 

Hours: Monday through Friday, 8:30 a.m. to 
5 P.M. 


Informal. Counselor's 


Oakland 


PsycHotocicaL CoNsuLTATION CENTER, 315 Four- 
teenth Street, Oakland 12 


Sponsorship: Private practice. 

Services: Vocational and diagnostic testing; voca- 
tional, educational, personal counseling; pro- 
viding educational and occupational informa- 
tion; counseling on problems of personality ad- 
justment, family relations, childhood behavior 
difficulties. 

Clientele: Referrals from physicians, ministers, 
lawyers, former clientele. 

Fees: Consultations, one-half hour, $5; vocational 
testing, including interviews with counselor, 
$35; lectures, $50. 

Method of Application: Advance application for 
appointment by mail, telephone, or in person 
Director: Evelyn Miller Berger, A.B. (Psychology), 
Stanford University, 1921; M.A. (Spanish), 
Stanford University, 1930; Ph.D. (Educationa! 
Psychology), Columbia University, 1932. Dip- 
lomate, Counseling and Guidance, ABEPP. 
Fellow, Division of Consulting Psychology, 

APA. 

Staff: 7 Counselors (5) (2 for vocational testing 
and counseling). Other staff members for 
counseling and testing of children, gerontology, 
counseling on marriage problems, minor neuroses 

Hours: Monday through Friday, 9 a.m. to 5 P.M.; 
Saturday, 9 a.m. to 12 noon. 


San Francisco 


Auto Psycnotocic Center, 948 Market at Mason, 
San Francisco 2 


Sponsorship: Independent. Incorporated as a non- 


* Nors: The Sevtend figures used throughout this directory refer to the number of professional 


certifications held by various staff members. 


one professional organization. 


As may be noted, some have been certified by more than 
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profit educational and scientific institution. 
Functions under Board of Trustees, the majority 
of whom are professional psychologists. 

Services: Vocational testing and counseling; 
educational testing and counseling; marital 
compatibility testing; testing and interviewing 
for employee selection, placement, and promo- 
tion; testing for special purposes; counseling on 
personal, marital, and pre-marital problems. 

Clientele: The general public. 

Fees: Vocational counseling service (personal data 
interviews; 11 to 14 hours of private testing; 
80 to 90 measurements of aptitudes, interests, 
and personality traits; up to four hours of 
counseling), $60. Pre-vocational and educa- 
tional counseling service for teen-agers, $30 to 
$50. Fees for special testing programs based on 
amount of service required. Hourly charge for 
personal problems consultations. 

Director: Herman de Fremery, Prof. Member, 
NVGA; Fellow, APA Divisions: Clinical Psy- 
chology, Personality and Social Psychology, 
Maturity and Old Age; Fellow, Calif. State 
Psychological Ass'n; Member, Applied Psy- 
chologists Society of the Bay Region, Western 
Psychological Ass‘n, Society for the Psychologi- 
cal Study of Social Issues, Society for Research 
in Child Development. Private practice of 
consulting psychology, 1913-1935. Chief Psy- 
chologist, Alto Psychologic Center, 1935 to 
date. 

Hours: Monday through Friday, 10 a.m. to 6 P.M. 


CONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport 
Tue Community Apvisory Service Center, 258 
Golden Hill Street, Bridgeport 4 

Also: Eastern Personne Service, 258 Golden 
Hill Street, Bridgeport 4 

Sponsorship: The Bridgeport Community Program 
for Resmployment and Veterans Affairs, and the 
Community Advisory Service Center, Inc. 

Services: Vocational counseling; employee selec- 
tion and evaluation; educational counseling; 
school and college selection; testing and test 
evaluation; personal counseling; consultative 
service; general service. 

Clientele: Any person over 15 years of age. 

Fees: Counseling for veterans provided upon 
authorization by the Veterans Administration. 
General information and consultative services 
provided without charge. Counseling service 
(basic), $25 (some reserve funds for needy 
cases). No charge for initial interview. Costs 
adjusted to type of service. 

Method of Application: By telephone, letter, or 
personal interview. 


Director: Randall B. Hamrick, Ph.D. (Educational! 
Psychology), Yale University, 1943; B.D 
(Ethics), Garrett Biblical Institute, 1933; A.B 
Philosophy), West Virginia Wesleyan College, 


1930. Certified Psychologist, State of Connecti 
cut, 1946; Associare, APA; Member, Connecticut 
State Psychological Society; Connecticut Valley 
Association of Psychologists; National Com 


mittee on Counseling, YMCA; Prof. Member, 
NVGA; author, How to Make Good in Colleg: 
Staff: 4 Counselors (4); 2 Social Workers (2); 1 
Psychometrist. 
Hours: Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Friday, 9 
A.M. to 5 P.M.; Thursday, 9 a.m. to 8 P.M; 
Saturday, 9 a.m. to 12 noon 


Hartford 


YMCA Counseunc Service or Harrrorp, 315 
Pearl Street, Hartford 4 

Sponsorship: The Young Men's Christian Associa 
tion and the Greater Hartford Community Chest 
Administered by a Counseling Advisory Com 
mittee of the Board of Directors of the YMCA 

Services: Vocational, educational, and personal 
counseling; psychological testing and test inter 
pretation. Supervised occupational and educa 
tional information projects. Psychiatric, medi 
cal, and placement referral services 

Clientele: Men and women from 18 to 35 years of ag 

Fees: No fee for intake or informational inter 
views. Fees for full services: $15 for residents 
within the Community Chest area; $25 for non 
residents; $10 for YMCA members. All fees are 
subsidized (difference between actual fee and per 
Capita cost to render non-profit service) by the 
Community Chest. Adequate full and partial 
scholarships for those unable to contribute the 
fee. 

Method of Application: Appointments made by tele 
phone and in person, preferably the latter 

Director: Francis W. McKenzie, B.S. (Psychology 
Sociology), Northeastern University, 1942; M.A 
(Education—Guidance), University of Chicago, 
1945; additional studies, Yale and Harvard 
Universities, 1945-1949. Associate, Counseling 
and Guidance, APA; Prof. Member, NVGA; 
Secretary, Committee on Counseling, National 
Council of YMCA’s. 

Staff; 1 Counselor (1); 1 Psychometrist. 

Hours: Monday through Saturday, 9 a.m. to 12 
noon; Tuesday through Friday, | p.m. to § P.M.; 


Tuesday, Thursday, Friday, 6 p.m. to 10 p.m 


New Haven 


VocaTIONAL CounseELING Service, INc., 30 Daven- 
port Avenuc, New Haven 11 
Sponsersbip: Independent, non-profit organization 


* 
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cooperatively affiliated with Yale University, 
the New Haven State Teachers College, and the 
City of New Haven. Also currently affiliated 
by contract with the Veterans Administration. 
Administered by a self-perpetuating board. 

Services: Vocational and educational counseling, 
including testing and test interpretation, and the 
provision of occupational and educational infor- 
mation. 

Clientele: Primarily adults and youth of secondary 
school and college age, but available to all inter- 
ested persons. Veterans now make up majority 
of clients 

Fees: The regular fee for private clients is $30 
This may be adjusted for residents of New Haven 
and adjacent towns, particularly on the recom- 
mendation of a school or a social agency. Vet- 
erans ordinarily may arrange to have their fees 
paid by the Veterans Administration. 

Method of Application: Advance application by mail 
or telephone, or in person. Prospective clients 
who wish to consult a staff member before apply- 
ing for counseling may do so without charge. 

Director: C. Winfield Scott, A.B. (Education), 
University of South Carolina, 1927; M.A 
(Education), University of South Carolina, 1928; 
Ph.D. (Educational Administration), Columbia 
University, 1934; Diplomate, Counseling and 
Guidance, ABEPP; Associate, Counseling and 
Guidance, and Fellow, Educational Psychology, 
APA; Prof. Member, NVGA. 

Staff: 1 Senior Counselor who is also a Clinical 
Psychologist (1); 6 Junior Counselors (4); 1 
Psychological Examiner (1); 3 Junior Psycho- 
logical Examiners. 

Hours: Monday through Friday, 8:30 a.m. to 5:15 
p.M.; Thursday, 6:30 p.m. to 9:30 p.m. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington 


Tae American Universiry Guipance CENTER, 
Massachusetts and Nebraska Avenues, N.W., 
Washington 16, D. C. 


Sponsorship: Affiliated with The American Univer- 
sity. 

Services: Vocational counseling, educational coun- 
seling, supplying educational and vocational 
information, testing and test interpretation, life 
adjustment counseling. 

Clientele: Students of The American University; 
members of the community; referrals from local 
agencies, schools, or churches. 

Fees: Free service for students of The American 


University. Private clients: $10 to $25 (de- 
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pending on service given and client's income 
All fees waived in needy cases. 

Method of Application: By letter or personal visir 
followed by appointment for first intake inter- 
view. 

Director: Ellis* Weitzman, A.B. (Psychology), 
Emory University, 1932; M.A. (Psychology), 
Creighton University, 1935; Ph.D. (Educa 
tional Psychology and Measurements), Univer 
sity of Nebraska, 1940. Diplomate, Counseling 
and Guidance, ABEPP; Fellow, Personality and 
Social Psychology; Consulting Psychology. 
Educational Psychology, APA; Fellow, AAAS 

Staff: 2 Counselors (2); 1 Placement counselor; 
2 Psychometrists (1); 1 other Consultant (Uni 
versity physician). 

Hours: Monday through Friday, 8:45 a.m. to § 
p.M.; Saturday, 8:30 a.m. to 12 noon. 


WasHINGTON CouUNSELING CENTER, The George 
Washington University, 720 Twentieth Street, 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Sponsorship: The George Washington University 

Services: Vocational counseling, educational coun 
seling, personal counseling, educational and 
occupational information, testing with interpre 
tation; selective testing for employers, official 
G.E.D. H.S. Equivalency Testing Center, and 
Veterans Administration Guidance Center. 

Clientele: Any person over 12 years of age. 

Fees: $20 for testing and counseling; $10 for test- 
ing; free to veterans. 

Method of Application: Appointment made by mail, 
telephone, or in person. 

Director: Edwin W. Davis, A.B. (Education), 
University of Michigan, 1926; M.A. (Educa- 
tional Administration), University of Michigan, 
1929; M.A. (Guidance and Personnel), Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1931; Ph.D 
(Guidance and Personnel), Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1941. Associate, Coun 
seling and Guidance, APA; Prof. Member, 
NVGA. 

Staff: 3 Counselors (2); Psychometrists (2, plus | 
part-time); 1 Physician (part-time). 

Hours: Monday through Friday, 9 a.m. to 5 P.M; 
Saturday, 9 a.M. to 1 p.m. 


FLORIDA 
Miami 


University or Miami Gurpance Center, Univer 
sity of Miami, North Campus, Miami 


Sponsorship: University of Miami. 
Services: Testing, vocational counseling, educa- 
tional counseling, personal counseling and 
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psychotherapy, providing educational and oc 
cupational information. Scholarship service, 
remedial reading, remedial speech, placement 

Clientele: Services ava lable to any person in the 
community. 

Fees: None for 
clients (referred by social agencies, school board 
physicians): basic fee, $10 to $30, depending 
upon annual income and number of dependents. 
Follow-up appointments: $5 to $10, with no 
charge in needy cases. 

Method of Application: By mail, telephone, or in 
person. 

Director: Jess Spirer, A.B. (History), University of 
Pittsburgh, 1931; M.A. (Sociology), Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, 1933; Ph.D. (Clinical Psy- 
ology), University of Pittsburgh, 1939; LL.B., 
Duquesne University, 1943. Diplomate, Clinical 
Psychology, ABEPP; Fellow, Abnormal and 
Clinical Section, APA; Fellow, Pennsylvania 
Psychological Association. 

Staff: 1 Supervisor of Counselors (1); 3 Counselors 
(2); 1 Psychometrist; 1 Assistant Psychome- 
trist; 2 Clinical Psychologists (2); 3 Remedial 
Reading Consultants (2); 4 Speech Consultants; 
1 Psychiatrist (1). 

Hours: Monday through Friday, 8 a.m. to 4:30 
p.mM.; Saturday, 8 a.m. to 12 noon. 


University students. Private 


Tampa 


PsycHotocicaL Counse.ina, Inc., 103 S. Franklin 
Street, Tampa 


Sponsorship: Independent enterprise. 

Services: Vocational counseling, educational coun- 
seling, industrial psychology, testing and test 
interpretations, personal counseling, providing 
educational and vocational information, reme- 
dial work for slow learning, test development, 
job analysis, and job evaluation. 

Clientcle: Anyone who applies—all ages. (Severe 
clinical cases referred to psychiatric facilities.) 
Fees: $35 for vocational and educational counsel- 
ing, private clients; $25 for each individual 
tested for industrial selection and placement 
(adjustable for volume or large project); $5 per 
hour for clinical counseling or industrial con- 
sulting; $21 per veteran to Veterans Administra- 
tion, under contract; free service to inmates of 
Children’s Home; all fees waived in needy cases; 

fees reduced for social agencies. 

Method of Application: By appointment in advance. 

Director: Byron B. Harless, B.A. (Educational 
Psychology), University of Florida, 1938; 
M.A. (Educational Psychology), University of 
Florida, 1941. Associate Member, Counseling 
and Guidance; Industrial and Business; Psychol- 
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ogists in Public Services, APA. Charter Mem 
ber, Tampa Bay Psychological Association 
Staff: 2 Psychologists (1); 2 Psychometrists 
1 Staff Consultant (1); 1 other consultant 
physician for consultation on special cas 
Hours: Monday through Friday, 8:30 a.m. to § 
p.M.; Saturday, 9 a.m. to 12 noon 
GEORGIA 
Atlanta 
PersONNEL, INc., Candler Building, Atlanta 
Sponsorship: Private agency 
Services: Vocational and educational guidance and 
counseling through utilization of interviews and 
psychological tests. Also, a Clinical Division 
which affords consultations with clinical psycho! 
ogists when desirable 
Clientele: Any individual with a problem which 
our professional staff feels is within the scope of ” 
our services 
Fees: Scale varies with need of client and services 
rendered. Special financial consideration t 
social agencies and needy cases 
Method of Application: Appointment for initial 
interview (no fee) by letter or telephone ° 
Director: President of Board: Joseph E. Moore, 
Ph.D. (Psychology Peabody College, 1935; 
Fellow, Counseling and Guidance; Associate, 
Clinical and Abnormal Division, APA; Diplo ’ 
mate, Industrial Psychology, ABEPP; Charter 
Member, Georgia Psychological Association; 
Prof. Member, NVGA. Chief, Guidance Divi 
sion: H. Christine Wyatt, M.A. (Guidance and 
Psychology Northwestern University, 1942; 
Associate, Georgia Psychological Association; 
Prof. Member, NVGA 
Staff: 2 Psychometrists; 3 Clinical Psychologists; 
2 consultants (psychiatrists called in for 
special cases 
Hours: Monday through Friday, 9 a.m. to § P.M.; 
Saturday, 9 a.m. to 1 p.m. Other times by . 
appointment 
ILLINOIS 
Chicago 
EpUCATIONAL AND VOCATIONAL CONSULTANTS, 109 
North Wabash, Chicago 2 
Sponsorship: Private agency under Board of Advi 
sors: Eugene Falstein, M.D., Psychiatrist; 
Mary Kunst, Ph.D., Educational Therapist; : 
Arthur Shafton, M.D., Pediatrician; Lyle 
Spencer, Director of Science Research Associates =A 
Services: Educational and vocational counseling; 
diagnostic testing; school selection; screening e ‘ 
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of industrial applicants for employers; school 
programming; school placement of exceptional 
children; supplying educational and occupa- 
tional information in relation to vocational 
objectives; screening students for admission to 
private schools; monitoring college entrance 
examinations. 

Clientele: Age group is from 3 to 50 years. Clients 
over 25 are those usually sent by employers for 
screening, or by psychiatrists for exploration of 
the personality through projective tests. Those 
under 12 are usually referred by social agencies in 
relation to placement in foster homes or be- 
cause of school or behavior problems. Student 
clientele ranges from 12 to 25 years of age. 

Fees: Depend on service involved and may range 
from $10 for an isolated test to $75 for a com- 
plete battery of tests. The $75 fee includes the 
initial interviews, testing, terminal interview, 
sending of report to school, agency, physician, 
employer as indicated, and any follow-up in- 
volved. 

Method of Application: Written or telephone referral 
from school, agency, physician, or individual. 
Appointment for initial interview usually made 
with client by telephone. 

Director: Florence Vida Miller, B.A. (Sociology), 
University of Wisconsin, 1923; graduate work, 
School for Social Service Administration, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 1934-36; graduate work 
(Education), Northwestern University, 1939. 
Member, American Association of Social Work- 
ers; Certified Examiner, American Institute of 
Accountants; Member, NVGA. 

Staff: Vocational Consultant (Director); 2 Clini- 
cal Psychologists; 4 Advisors (see Advisory 
Board) who are consulted for special cases. 

Hours: Monday through Saturday, 9 a.m. to 5 
P.M. 


INsTITUTE FOR Services, Illinois 
Institute of Technology, 18 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 3 


Sponsorship: The Institute for Psychological Ser- 
vices is a department of Illinois Institute of 
Technology, an endowed educational institution 
accredited by the Association of American Uni- 
versities and North Central Association. 

Services: Public: vocational and educational coun- 
seling; vocational and educational information; 
testing and test interpretation; developmental 
and remedial reading service; diagnosis and in- 
struction. Veterans: Veterans Administration 
Guidance Center. Illinois Institute of Technology: 
student admission and orientation tests, lectures; 
educational counselor training services; develop- 


ment of classroom examinations, scholarship ex- 
aminations, achievement examinations, research. 
Industry: personnel appraisals, counseling, re 
search. 

Clientele: Any person 16 years of age or over 
Special services for the physically handicapped. 

Fees: Guidance services: Free to veterans and 
students at Illinois Institute of Technology; 
for others, a single inclusive fee of $25 for gui- 
dance services, including testing, counseling and 
follow-up. Reading: $25 for diagnostic exami- 
nation; $75 for each 20 hours of instruction. 

Method of Application: Appointments may be made 
by telephone, mail, or in person. 

Director: George S. Speer, A.B. (Psychology), 
Central YMCA College, 1934; M.S. (Psychol- 
ogy), University of Chicago, 1936. Diplomate, 
Counseling and Guidance, ABEPP; Fellow, 
Counseling and Guidance; Clinical Psychology, 
APA. Qualified Psychological Examiner, IIli- 
nois; Prof. Member, NVGA. 

Staff: 5 Counselors (5); 4 Reading Clinicians (1); 
6 Psychometrists (1); 1 Clinical Psychologist 
(1); Physician; Psychiatrist available for con- 
sultation. 

Hours: Monday through Friday, 9 a.m. to 5 P.M. 


Jewish VocaTionaL Service AND EMPLOYMENT 
Center, 231 South Wells Street, Chicago 4 


Sponsorship: Jewish Federation of Chicago, Wel- 
fare Council of Metropolitan Chicago, and Com- 
munity Fund of Chicago. Endorsed by the Sub- 
scriptions Investigations Committee of the 
Chicago Chamber of Commerce. Affiliated with 
the Illinois Welfare Association, National Con- 
ference of Social Work, National Conference of 
Jewish Social Welfare, Jewish Occupational 
Council, and American Management Association. 

Services: Vocational counseling; group vocational 
guidance, testing and test interpretation; occu- 
pational information; educational and trade 
planning; scholarship service; job placement, 
employment and on-the-job counseling; referral 
to other social agencies when auxiliary services 
are indicated. 

Clientele: Any member of the Jewish community 
requiring specialized vocational adjustment ser- 
vice, such as students and beginning workers, 
physically handicapped, and the aged. The 
agency operates a non-sectarian service for pa- 
tients at the Winfield Tuberculosis Service. 

Fees: Free service for clients of social agencies. 
Private clients: basic fee of $10 to $20 for voca- 
tional counseling, depending upon the number 
of interviews. (There is no fee for the intake 
interview. All fees waived in needy cases.) 
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There is no fee for job placement or the other 
services listed. 

Method of Application: By mail, by advance appoint- 
ment, in person, or by referral from social agen- 
cies or schools. 

Director: William Gellman, B.S. (Psychology), 
Columbia, 1931; M.A. (Psychology), New York 
University, 1934. Member: American Psycho- 
logical Association, American Association of 
Social Workers, NVGA. 

Staff: 7 Counselors (5); 10 Placement Counselors 

5); 2 Clinical Psychologists (2); 1 Psychome- 
trician; 1 Statistician; 1 Vocational Librarian 

Hours: Monday through Friday, 9 a.m. to § p.M.; 
Saturday, by appointment. 


Orrick oF VocaTIONAL GUIDANCE AND PLACEMENT, 
The University of Chicago, 5801 Ellis Avenue, 
Chicago 37 


Sponsorship: The University of Chicago. 

Services: Vocational and educational counseling 
interviewing, testing, counseling. Clinics 

Clientele: Students and alumni; veterans referred 
by Veterans Administration; any person of high 
school age, or older, who wishes assistance in 
thinking through his vocational problems. 

Fees: Those who are not students or alumni at 
the University of Chicago pay a fee of $25 
Veterans referred by VA on contract basis. 

Method of Application: By appointment, which 
can be made by mail, telephone, or in person 

Director: Robert C. Woellner, B.S. (Educational 
Psychology), University of Cincinnati, 1922; 
Bradley University, 1915; M.A. (Education), 
Univ. of Chicago, 1924. Prof. Member, NVGA. 

Staff; 3 Counselors (full-time); 3 Counselors 
(part-time); 2 Placement Counselors; 3 Examin- 
ers; 3 Psychometrists. 

Hours: Monday through Friday, 8:30 a.m. to 
5 P.M. 


Tue Personnet Lasoratory, 221 North LaSalle 
Street, Chicago 1 


Sponsorship: Private agency. 

Services: Testing, vocational counseling, educa- 
tional counseling, personal counseling. 

Clientele: Any person over 16 years of age. 

Fees: $50 for vocational counseling and testing; 
$10 per hour for counseling. 

Method of Application: By mail, by advance ap- 
pointment, and in person. 

Director: Leroy N. Vernon, Ph.D. (Psychology), 
University of Iowa, 1932. Diplomate, Indus- 
trial Psychology, ABEPP; Fellow, Industrial 
Division, APA; Visiting Professor, Northwestern 


University; Member, Industrial, Vocational 
Guidance, and General Divisions, APA 
Staff: 3 Counselors (1 
Hours: Monday through Friday, 9 a.m. to § p.m 


2 Statisticians 


Psycnotocicat Guipance Center, 55 East Wash 
ington Street, Chicago 2 


Sponsorship: Private agency 

Services: Aptitude testing and vocational gui 
dance; educational guidance; psychological 
testing and counseling; clinical psychological 
services for children and adults, presenting 
vocational, educational, social, personal, em 
tional, marital, and other psychological prot 
lems. 

Clientele: No restrictions on age or any other 
basis. Clients may be self-referred or by parents 
physicians, personnel workers, schools, or other 
agencies 

Fees: Usual scale is $20 for an initial appoint 

14 


ment hour, $10 for additional appointment 


hours, and $§ for a two- or three-hour period of 
paper-and-pencil tests. Complete aptitude test 
ing and vocational guidance service generally 
ranges from $25 to $65. Fees are subject to 
adjustment for those unable to pay the regular 
fee. 

Method of Application: Appointments may be madc 
by mail or telephone. 

Director: Milton A. Saffir, Ph.D. (Psychology 
University of Chicago, 1935. Diplomate, Clini- 
cal Psychology, ABEPP; Fellow, Divisions of 
Clinical and Abnormal Psychology, School 
Psychologists, and Consulting Psychology, 
APA; Qualified Psychological Examiner, 
Illinois; Member, NVGA 

Staff; 4 Clinical Psychologists (4); 1 Industrial 
Psychologist (1) 

Hours: By appointment, including evenings and 
Sundays. 


IOWA 
Indianola 


Simpson Office of Student Personnel 
Services, Indianola 


Sponsorship: Simpson College 

Services: Aptitude testing; educational, voca 
tional and personal counseling; occupational 
information, scholarship service, and placement 

Clientele: Students or prospective students of Simp 
son College and a limited number of specially 
referred cases 

Fees: $1 for students of the College; $10 for pro 
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spective students (this fee is applied on tuition 
if the prospective student enters Simpson 
( ollege 

Method of Application: By appointment and in 
person 

Director: Stuart C. Peterson, M.S. CHuman 
Physiology), Iowa State College, 1940; Ph.D. 
Clinical Psychology, Counseling and Guidance, 
Educational Administration), State University 
of Iowa, 1943. Member APA, MWPA; Prof 
Member ACPA; Member, Counseling and Gui 
dance, APA; Prof. Member, NVGA. 

Hours: Monday through Friday, 10 a.m. to 4 
p.m.; Saturday, 10 a.m. to 12 noon 


KANSAS 


Lawrence 


University or Kansas Guipance Bureau, Strong 


Hall, Lawrence 


Sponsorship: The University of Kansas. 

Services: Testing; vocational counseling, educa- 
tional counseling, personal counseling; provid- 
ing educational or occupational information; 
evaluation of University services; faculty con 
sultant; consultant for guidance services to the 
public schools; cooperative testing and counsel 
ing program with public schools 

Clientele: High school and college students, re 
habilitation cases, special adult cases, public 
school Systems. 

Fees: Kansas University students, no fee; Kansas 
high school students, nominal fee of $5; other 
cases, $20. 

Method of Application: By mail or in person. 

Director A. H. Turney, B.Sc., M.A., Ph.D., 
B. Sc. (major, Administration; minor, Educa- 
tional Psychology); M.A. and Ph.D. (major, 
Educational Psychology; minor, Psychology) 
Diplomate, Counseling and Guidance, ABEPP; 
Associate, APA; Member, NVGA 

Staff; 3 Counselors (2); 3 General Clinical Psy- 
chologists (3); 3 Psychometrists (2); 1 Psychia- 
trist Consultant in University Health Service 
(1); 5 Student Assistant Psychometrists 

Hours: Monday through Friday, 8 a.m. to § P.M.; 
Saturday, 8 a.m. to 12 noon. 


LOUISIANA 


New Orleans 


New Orveans Vocationat Guipance or B'Nal 
$342 St. Charles Avenue, New 


Orleans 


Sponsorship: Independent Board of Directors 


representing B'nai B'rith District Grand Lodg 
#7, B'nai B'rith Vocational Service of District 7 
New Orleans Lodge #182 of B'nai B'rith, and 
B'nai B'rith National Vocational Service. 

Services: Educational and vocational counseling: 
psychological testing; job and college informa 
tion service; job placement; and group voca- 
tional guidance. Primarily concerned with 
career-planning problems 

Clientele: High school youth through adults 
Non-sectarian 

Fees: None. Contributions accepted 

Method of Application: By telephone, requesting 
appointment for screening interview Agency 
referrals to follow with résumé. 

Director: Harold Miller, B.S., B.A. (Economics 
University of Miami, 1941; M.Ed. (Educationa] 
Psychology), University of Miami, 1944; M.A 
(Vocational Guidance and Occupational Adjust 
ment), Columbia University, 1945. Associate, 
Counseling and Guidance, APA; Member 
AAGW; Prof. Member, NVGA. 

Staff: 2 Counselors (1); 1 Psychometrist 

Hours: Monday through Friday, 8:30 a.m. to 
5:30 p.m.; Tuesdays, Thursdays, 7:15 p.m. to 
9:15 P.M 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore 


INFORMA TION AND COUNSELING Sr RVICE FOR 
Aputts, 3 East 25th Street, Baltimore 18 
(white); Madison and Lafayette Avenues, 
Baltimore 17 (colored) 


Sponsorship: Department of Education 

Services: Testing, vocational counseling, educa 
tional counseling, providing educational and oc 
cupational information 

Clientele: Out-of-school youth and adults. No 
eligibility qualifications 

Fees: None. A public service 

Method of Application: In person for counseling 
no appointment necessary). Information given 
by mail, telephone, or in person. 

Director: Leona C. Buchwald, A.B. (German), 
Goucher College; M.Ed. (Educational and 
Vocational Guidance), Harvard University 
Prof. Member, NVGA 

Staff: 3 Counselors (3); 2 Psychometrists (2). 

Hours: Monday through Friday, 8:30 a.m. to § 
p.M.; Mondays, Wednesdays, 7 p.m. to 9 P.M 
(evenings at the Central Branch, Enoch Pratt 
Free Library) 


University or Battimore GuipaNnce CENTER, 


847 North Howard Street, Baltimore 1 
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Affiliation: U.S. Veterans Administration (this Sraff- 3 Counselors (2 ; 5 Placement Counselors 

is a V. A. Plan A Guidance Center). 7 Psychometrists; 1 Psychologist (1 1 Clinical 
Services: Vocational and educational counseling and Psychologist (1); 1 Psychiatrist (1 Physi 


testing. 

Clientele: (1) All veterans referred by the V.A 
(2) Any adult desiring vocational and/or 
educational counseling. As the result of an 
intake interview, persons who appear clearly 
unable to benefit from such service (¢.g., deep 
emotional disturbances) are not accepted as 
clients. 

Fees: Free service for veterans. $30 for non- 
veterans. This includes the complete service of 
testing and counseling, regardless of number of 
interviews, number of tests, or length of ad 
visement. 

Method of Application: By advance appointment, 
followed by intake interview. 
Director: M. S. Koch, Jr., A.B. 

University of Wisconsin, 1937; M.A. (Gui- 
dance), Columbia University, 1940. Associate, 
APA; Member, National Education Associa- 

tion; Prof. Member, NVGA 

Staff: 5 Counselors (2). 


(Psychology), 


Hours: Monday through Friday, 9 a.m. to 4:45 
P.M. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston 


Boston University, 308 Bay State Road, Boston 


Sponsorship: Boston University. 

Services: Educational and vocational informa- 
tion and counseling; testing and test interpreta- 
tion; psychological counseling; improvement 
of reading and study skills; placement guidance 
and placement. 

Clientele: Students, graduates, community refer 
rals, veterans, testing for Veterans Advisement 
and Guidance Center. 

Fees: Basic testing and counseling; free service to 
full-time students and during first two years of 
graduation. Part-time students and graduates 
of two to five years, $7.50. After five years, 
$10. Private clients: Basic testing and coun- 
seling, $15. Extra charges for projective type 
tests. 

Method of Application: Written application, tele- 
phone, referrals by guidance departments within 
the University, referrals by teachers of guidance 
and guidance directors in secondary schools, 
etc. 

Director: Norman H. Abbort, Professor, B.B.A 
Boston University, 1924; M.B.A. (Psychology), 
Boston University, 1929; Harvard University, 


cians Called in or referral made in special cases 
Hours: Monday through Friday, 8 
4:45 p.m.; Saturday 9 a.m. to 1 p.m 


45 A.M. to 


Jewtsn Vocationar Service or Greater Boston 
72 Franklin Street, Boston 10 


Sponsorship Affiliate of 


Associated Jewish Phil 


anthropies; Member, Greater Boston Com 
munity Council; Jewish Vocational Servic 
Board of Directors 

Services Educational and vocational guidan 
providing educational and occupational 
formation (including library psychological 


testing and interpretation; scholarship servic 
group guidance; placement 


Clientele: No restriction if agency can be of set 
vice. Special counselor for displaced persons 


Fees: None 

Method of Application 
plication, at which time an appointment 
be made. 

Director: S. Norman Feingold, B.A 
Indiana University, 1937; M.A ry 
Clark University, 1940; Ed.D. (Guidance and 

As 


Client must fill out an ap 


Psychology), Boston University, 1948 

sociate, Counseling and Guidance, APA; Mem 
ber, American College Personnel Association: 
Member, Eastern Psychological Association; 


Prof. Member, NVGA 
Staff: 3 Counselors (1); 
1 Psychologist (1); 1 
sultant Other 
cluding a psychiatrist, on Advisory Committe 


1 Placement Counselor; 
Group Guidance Con 


consultants 


physicians, 


called in consultation for special cases 


Hours: Monday through Friday, 9 a.m. to §:30 
P.M 
Worcester 
Crark University V. A. Guipance CENTER 
Clark University, Worcester 3 
Sponsorship: Clark University, through its De 


partment of Psychology and Education, and the 
Veterans Administration 


Services: Vocational and educational counseling; 
testing and test interpretation; supplying educa 
tional and occupational information 

Clientele: Veterans of World War II; Clark Uni 
versity students; also, any other person over 14 
years of age At present, non-veterans arc 


served in limited numbers, as staff time permits 
Fees: Free to honorably discharged veterans of 
World War II. Others: fees depend on service 


Graduate School of Education, 1935-41; Prof 
Member, NVGA. 
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required and are arranged at first interview. 
Fee does not ordinarily exceed $20. 

Method of Application: By letter or telephone. 
Application accepted or rejected at first inter- 
vicw. 

Director: Vernon Jones, A.B., A.M. (Educational 
Psychology), University of Virginia, 1920; 
A.M. (Educational Psychology), Columbia 
University, 1924; Ph.D. (Educational Psy- 
chology), Columbia University, 1926. Fellow, 
APA, Educational Psychology Section and 
Abnormal and Clinical Psychology Section; 
Member, Nationa! Society for the Study of 
Education; Member, American Educational 
Research Association; Member, NVGA. 

Associate Director: David Lane, A.M. (Vocational 
Guidance), Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1947. Member, NVGA. 

Staff? 4 Counselors (1); 1 Psychometrist; 
physicians, psychiatrists, and clinical psychol- 
ogists called in consultation for special cases. 

Hours: Monday through Friday, 8:30 a.m. to 5 
P.M. 


Rosert C. Core, 152 Morningside Road, Wor- 
cester 


Sponsorship: Private practice. 

Services: Complete guidance service: counseling 
on educational and vocational problems; full 
testing service and interpretation of test results; 
occupational information; evaluation of past 
record and experience; aid in selection of schools 
and colleges, and in choosing and preparing for 
a vocation. 

Clientele: Serving any person over 12 years of age, 
but specializing in boys and young men. 

Fees: $10 to $35. 

Method of Application: By appointment made in 
advance. 

Director: Robert C. Cole, A.B., Syracuse Univer- 
sity, 1929; M.A., Clark University, 1935; 
special graduate work (Guidance), Columbia 
and Boston Universities; special laboratory 
work (Clinical Psychology), Worcester State 
Hospital. Chairman, Vocational Guidance Com- 
mittee, Boys’ Clubs of America; Prof. Member, 
NVGA. Author: An Evaluation of a Vocational 
Guidance Program, and Vocational Guidance for 
Boys. 

Hours: By appointment. 


Worcester Boys’ Crus Guipance Service, Ionic 
Avenue, Worcester 


Sponsorship: Worcester Boys’ Club. 


Services: Complete guidance services, including 
individual and group personal counseling, educa- 
tional counseling, vocational counseling; psycho- 
logical, personality, interest and special apti- 
tude tests; occupational information scholar- 
ship service, and in selection of schools and col- 
leges, and in choosing and preparing for a voca- 
tion. 

Clientele: Boys and young men. 

Fees: Based on needs and financial circumstances 

Method of Application: By appointment made in 
advance. 

Director: Robert C. Cole, A.B., Syracuse Univer- 
sity, 1929; M.A., Clark University, 1935; 
special graduate work (Guidance), Columbia 
and Boston Universities; special laboratory 
work (Clinical Psychology), Worcester State 
Hospital. Chairman, Vocational Guidance 
Committee, Boys’ Clubs of America; Prof. 
Member, NVGA. Author: An Evaluation of a 
Vocational Guidance Program and Vocational Gui- 
dance for Boys. 

Staff; 1 Counselor (part-time); 1 Psychometrist 
(part-time). Consultants: Physician (1), Psy- 
chologist (1), Psychiatrist (1), Pediatrician (1 

Hours: By appointment. 


MICHIGAN 
Ann Arbor 


Bureau oF Services, Counseling 
Division, 1027 East Huron Street, Ann 
Arbor 


Sponsorship: University of Michigan, Institute 
for Human Adjustment. 

Services: Vocational counseling, educational coun- 
seling, personal counseling; -educational and 
occupational information. 

Clientele: College and pre-college students, non- 
college adults, veterans, special handicaps. 

Fees: Free services for University of Michigan 
college students. Private clients: basic fee, 
$25. Subsequent appointments, from $2.50 to 
$10, depending on annual income and number 
of dependents. 

Method of Application: By appointment made in 
advance, preferably written. 

Director: Edward S. Bordin, B.Sc., Temple Uni- 
versity, 1935; M.S. (Psychology), Temple 
University, 1937; Ph.D. (Psychology), Ohio 
State University, 1942. Diplomate, Counseling 
and Guidance, ABEPP; Fellow, Counseling and 
Guidance, APA. 

Hours: Monday through Friday, 8 a.m. to 5 
p.M.; Saturday 8 a.m. to 12 noon. 
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Flint 


PERSONNEL COUNSELING Service, 124 West First 
Street, Flint 3 


Sponsorship: Private practice. 

Services: Educational and vocational counseling: 
aptitude testing and test interpretation; child 
guidance; adoption evaluation; psychological 
evaluation of industrial and business personnel, 
and counseling on adjustment problems. 

Clientele: No restrictions or eligibility require- 
ments. 

Fees: Basic fee, $15 for child guidance; $25 for 
vocational guidance clients, including intake 
interview, ¢XaMinations, interpretation and 
counseling. Consultation appointments, $5 

Method of Application: Appointmcnts scheduled 
in advance at telephoned or written request. 

Director: Marie Skodak, B.S. in Ed. (Psychology), 
Ohio State University, 1931; M.A. (Clinical 
Psychology), Ohio State University, 1931, 
Ph.D. (Child Psychology), University of Iowa; 
1938. Lecturer in Education, University of 
Michigan, 1942 to date. Diplomate, Clinical 
Psychology, ABEPP; Fellow, Divisions, Coun- 
scling and Guidance, Clinical, Consulting and 
Child Adolescence, APA; Member, NVGA 

Staff: 1 Clinical Psychologist (1); 1 Industrial 
Psychologist (1 part-time). Physicians and 
psychiatrists consulted in special cases. 

Hours: Mon., Tues., Thurs., Fri., Sat., 9 a.m. to 
5p.M.; Wednesday, 9 a.m. to 12 noon. 


MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis 


Jewish EmptoyMENT AND VocaTIONAL GUIDANCE 
Orrice, 805 Palace Building, Minneapolis 


Sponsorship: Community Chest and Council of 
Hennepin County. The Employment and Vo- 
cational Guidance service is a department of a 
multiple-function social agency known as the 
Jewish Family and Children’s Service of Minne- 
apolis. 

Services: Vocational counseling and job place- 
ment. The service is intimately related to a 
group vocational counseling service financed by 
B'nai B'rith, but under the supervision of the 
supervisor of the Jewish Employment and 
Vocational Guidance Office, a Twin City ser- 
vice. Tests and testing interpretation. 

Clientele: Any Jewish person over 14 years of age. 

Fees: None. 

Method of Application: Some preliminary informa- 


tion is obtained by the receptionist in the office, 


after which there is an interview with a coun 


selor 
Director: Callman Rawley, Master of Social Work. 
University of Pennsylvania, 1939; M.A. (Edu 
cational Psychology), University of Wisconsin 
1926; B.A., University of Wisconsin, 1924 
Staff; 1 Counselor and Supervisor of Vocational 
Services; 1 Counselor and Placement Worker 


Hours: Monday through Friday, 8:30 a.m. to § 
P.M. 


STUDENT Counsetinc Bureav, University of 


Minnesota, Minneapolis 14 


Sponsorship: University of Minnesota ® 
Services: Testing and counseling on vocational 
educational, personal, marriage and cmoti 
problems, and problems of physically handi : 
capped students 
Clientele: Students registered in the University 
those planning to attend the University, 
others approved by the Director of the Student 
Counseling Bureau 
Fees: None for University students, $1 for pr 
college students, and $10 for non-college cas 
Method of Application: Appointments made in ad 
vance by telephone, mail, or in person 
Director: Ralph F. Berdic, B.A. (Psychology 
University of Minnesota, 1938; M.A. (Psychol . 
ogy), University of Minnesota, 1939; Ph.D 
(Psychology), University of Minnesota, 1942 
Member: Minnesota Vocational Guidance As 


sociation; APA, Division on counseling and P 
guidance, clinical psychologist; American oat 
College Personnel Association; Minnesota 
Psychological Association; Midwestern As “4 
sociation of College Psychologists and Clinical 
Psychologists; Member, NVGA 
Staff: 2 Assistant Directors; 15 Counselors; § 
Psychometrists Psychologists, social work 
ers and physicians on University staff all avail 
able for consultations a 
Hours: Monday through Friday, 8 a.m. to § 
P.M 
Vocationat Guipance Service, 607 Third Avenue 
South, Minneapolis 2 . 
Sponsorship: Board of Public Welfare, Minne- 
apolis. 
Services: Administration of standardized tests and - 
measures in the areas of general and specific 
aptitudes, interests, and personality adjustment; - 
interpret results to counscelee, referring agency, 
or courts and institutions, prospective empl \ ° 
ets, schools, colleges and universities, etc 
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Gather data for research in the field. Maintain 
a library and dispense information concerning 
occupational opportunities, labor market trends 
and developments 

Clientele: Anyone is eligible. 

Fees: A $10 registration fee (which may be 
waived in cases of exceptional need) covers all 
costs 

Method of Application: By mail, telephone, or 
personal application. 

Director: O. A. Pearson, Supt., Division of Public 
Relief; Secretary, Board of Public Welfare; 
Member, NVGA 

Staff: 4Counselors; 1 Clinical Psychologist; 3 
Psychometrists. Cooperation with the entire 
staff of the Minneapolis General Hospital. 

Hours: Monday through Friday, 8 a.m. to 4:30 
P.M. 


MISSOURI 


St. Louis 


Aputt Counsetinc Service, University College, 
Washington University, St. Louis § 


Sponsorship: University College, Washington 
University 

Services: Vocational counseling, educational coun- 
seling, personal counseling, psychological and 
educational testing, and educational and oc- 
cupational information. 

Clientele: Adults in the community. 

Fees: Free to students in University College, 
Washington University. For others: $5 or $10, 
depending on the nature and extent of the ser- 
vice and the capacity of the client to pay. 

Method of Application: By appointment, which 
may be made by mail, telephone, or in person. 

Director: Nathan Kohn, Jr., A.B., Washington 
University, 1938; LL.B., Washington Univer- 
sity, 1938; M.A. (Educational Psychology), 
University of Minnesota, 1942; Ed.D. (Educa- 
tional Psychology), Washington University, 
1948. Associate, Counseling and Guidance, 
Clinical Psychology, APA; Certified Counselor, 
Missouri Department of Education; Prof. 
Member, NVGA. 

Staff; 4 Counselors (4); 2 Psychometricians (1); 
2 Resource Librarians; 1 Intake Interviewer. 
Hours: Monday through Friday, 9 a.m. to § 
p.M.; Monday through Thursday, 6:45 p.m. to 

9p.m.; Saturday, 9 a.m. to 12:30 p.m. 


Jewish EmptoyMent aND VocaTionat Service, 
721 Olive Street, St. Louis 1 


Sponsorship: Greater St. Louis Community Chest, 


Social Planning Council, Jewish Federation of 
St. Louis. 

Services: Vocational counseling; employment 
service; educational counseling; testing and 
test interpretation; group guidance program 

Clientele: Any person over 13 years of age; special 
counselor for New Americans. 

Fees: None. After service has been completed, 
applicants are invited to make voluntary con 
tribution 

Method of Application: Registration card; referral 
from other social agencies or individuals (doc- 
tor, psychiatrist, or psychologist). 

Director: Marie Schwartz, B.A. (Liberal Arts), 
University of Minnesota, 1923; | Member, 
American Association of Social Workers; Prof 
Member, NVGA. 

Staff; 1 Director (1); 1 Supervisor; 1 Psycholo 
gist (1); 2 Counselors (2); 1 Placement Coun 
selor (1). 

Hours: Monday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, 
9 a.M. to P.M.; Tuesday, 9 a.m. to 7:15 P.M. 


Service Center, 4510 Maryland 
Avenue, St. Louis 8 


Sponsorship: Private agency in practice, but af- 
filiated with the Human Relations Research 
Foundation for research, and associated with The 
Psychological Corporation, since 1928, for 
market research and overlapping clinical and 
industrial work. 

Services: Clinical and industrial psychology; 
vocational counseling, personality counseling, 
educational counseling, and personality counsel- 
ing; testing and test interpretation. 

Clientele: Open to all, children and adults. Some 
intensive case work. 

Fees: $5 an hour, minimum. Fee waived in 
some Cases. 

Method of Application: Appointment made in ad 
vance by mail, telephone, or in person. 

Director: Hyman Meltzer, B.S. (Chemistry), 
University of Illinois, 1921; M.A. (Psychology), 
1923; Ph.D. (Psychology), Columbia Univer 
sity, 1925. Fellow, American Orthopsychia- 
tric Association; Fellow, APA, Divisions 
Clinical and Abnormal, Consulting, Business 
and Industrial, Personality and Social Psy- 
chology; Member, Midwestern Psychological 
Association; National Committee Mental Hy- 
giene; Secretary, Missouri Psychological 
Association; Diplomate in Clinical Psychology, 
ABEPP. 

Staff: 2 Psychometrists; 1 to 3 Graduate Stu- 
dents. 

Hours: By appointment. 
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Rep Cross VocaTiIONAL COUNSELING Service, 
3414 Lindell Blvd., St. Louis 3 


Sponsorship: St. Louis Chapter, American Na 
tional Red Cross. 

Services: The Red Cross Counseling Service has 
two major functions: (1) It helps the individual 
determine his abilities and interests and assists 
him to work out educational and/or vocational 
plans (a) through interviews, (b) through in- 
formation secured from such sources as schools, 
employers, physicians, and through adminis- 
tration of psychological tests, (c) helps the 
individual explore occupations in which his 
assets can be used to the best advantage, (d> 
helps him work out plans for training and/or 
employment, (¢) follows the individual's prog- 
ress until his adjustment seems satisfactory. 
(2) The Service also assists schools, employers, 
social agencies, and civic organizations in ex- 
tending and developing their educational and 
vocational programs. 

Clientele: Any individual, beginning at 14 years of 
age, who has an educational and/or vocational 
problem and who can be helped by counseling. 

Fees: None. 

Method of Application: By office visit, by mail, and 
by personal contacts made through schools, 
employers, and community organizations. 

Director: Julia Alsberg, graduate, School of 
Social Work, University of Missouri, 1924; 
graduate work, University of Wisconsin (Social 
Work), 1925; graduate work (Psychology, 
Labor Relations), Washington University, 1929- 
38. Lecturer (‘Techniques of Vocational Coun 
seling’’), George Warren Brown School of 
Social Work, Washington University; Prof. 
Member, NVGA. 

Staff; 6 Counselors (5); 1 Clinical Psychologist 
(1); 1 Psychiatrist (1). 

Hours: Monday through Friday, 8:30 a.m. to 5 
P.M. 


NEBRASKA 
Omaha 
Bureau or Aputt TestinGc, GuIDANCE AND Per- 


SONNEL Services, University of Omaha, 60th 


and Dodge, Omaha 1 


Sponsorship: University of Omaha, business firms, 
psychiatrists, and hospitals served by Bureau. 
Services: Entrance examinations; counseling on 
vocational, educational, personal, and academic 
problems; scholarship testing and evaluating; 
consulting on problems of selecting, placing, 


training, upgrading, promotion, transfer, and 
job evaluation for business and industrial firms: 
clinical observation, testing, analysis, and 
recommendations for psychiatrists, social agen 
cies, the Mental Hygiene Clinic, V.A., and par- 
ents. Vocational counseling to individual 
adults in the community 

Clientele: Any person needing and requiring 
services; any business or industrial firm, or 
social or educational agency needing and 
requiring the services offered 

Fees: Free service to University of Omaha stu 
dents who are regularly enrolled day students; 
fees ranging from $10 to $25 for individual 
analyses, depending on the nature of the case 
and complexity of the problem to attain desired 
results; fee basis for Mental Hygiene Clinic: 
contracts with business and industrial firms for 
jobs to be done, depending on nature, extent, and 
time required; fees range from $5 to $20 for 
special job applicants on individual basis with 
about 25 firms who regularly use our services 
now. 

Method of Application: By personal contact, telc 


phone, or letter, to be followed by cxploratory 


session or by intake interview for individuals 
Director: Claude Edward Thompson, B.A. (Psy 
chology), Wittenberg College, 1934; M.A 


Psychology and Genetics), Wittenberg Colleg 
1936; Ph.D. (Psychology), Ohio State Univer 
sity, 1939. Diplomate, Industrial Psychology 
ABEPP; Fellow, Divisions: Counseling and 
Guidance; Business and Industrial; Clinical 
and Abnormal, APA. Fellow, Midwestern 
Psychological Association 

Staff: 4 Counselors (3); 1 Personnel Counselor 
(1); 2 Psychometrists (1); 1 Psychologist 
certified in Counseling and Guidance, Industrial 
and Clinical (1 

Hours: Monday through Friday, 8 a.m. to § 
p.m.; Saturday, 8 a.m. to 12 noon 


Leo R. Kennepy, 108 South 49th Avenue, Omaha 


Sponsorship: Private agency 

Services: Vocational and educational testing, 
evaluation, and counscling 

Clientele: Any person over 3 years of age 

Fees: Basic fee: $10 to $25, depending on extent 
of service. 

Method of Application: By mail or telephone. 

Director: Leo R. Kennedy, A.B., M.A., Creighton 
University; Ph.D., University of Nebraska; 
Prof. Member, NVGA. 

Hours: Monday through Friday, 7 p.m. to 9 
P.M 
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Tue University or OmMana, Omaha 


Sponsorship: University of Omaha and Omaha 
Board of Education. 
Services: Clinical testing and _ interpretation; 


vocational counseling, and educational diagno- 
sis and counseling. 

Clientele: Eligibility qualifications; any person 
enrolled in the Omaha Public Schools; private 
clients referred by physicians. 

Fees: None for those enrolled in the Omaha 
Public Schools. Private clients: $15 to $25, 
depending upon the case. 

Method of Application: By appointment. 

Director’ William Hertzog Thompson, B.A. 
(Education), University of Omaha, 1917; 
M.A. (Educational Psychology), University 
of Nebraska, 1925; Ph.D. (Psychology), Ohio 
State University, 1930. Dean of the Arts 
College; Head of the Department of Psychol- 
ogy; Director of the Child Study Service; Pro- 
fessor of Psychology, University of Omaha. 
Diplomate (Clinical Psychology), ABEPP; Fel- 
low, APA; Fellow, American Association on 
Mental Deficiency. 

Staff: 2 Clinical Psychologists (2); 5 Psycho- 
metrists. 

Hours: Monday through Friday, 9 a.m. to 5 
P.M. 


NEW JERSEY 
Hoboken 


DepaRTMENT OF Psycnotocicat Stupies, Stevens 
Institute of Technology, Hoboken 


Sponsorship: Board of Trustees, Stevens Institute 
of Technology. 

Services: Determination of mental level; educa- 
tiona! guidance; vocational guidance; clinical 
diagnosis; business and industrial consulting; 
psychological testing of handicapped (physi- 
cally); providing educational or occupational 
information. 

Clientele: Veterans; individuals, pre-school to 
adults; industrial organizations; social agencies; 
schools. 

Fees: Veterans, through contract with Veterans 
Administration. For educational and voca- 
tional guidance, $35. 

Method of Application: Appointment made in ad- 
vance by mail or in person. 

Director: Frederick J. Gaudet, A.A. (Psychology), 
Harvard, 1927; Ed.M. (Educational Psy- 
chology), Harvard, 1928; Ph.D. (Psychology), 
Columbia, 1938. President, Metropolitan New 


York Association for Applied Psychology; 


OCCUPATIONS 


(May 


Executive Secretary, New Jersey Psychological 
Association. Member: New York State Psy- 
chological Association; APA; American Ortho- 
psychiatric Association; New Jersey Guidance 
and Personnel Association; NVGA. 

Staff: 12 Counselors (10); 4 Psychometrists (2). 
2 Clinical Psychologists (2); 1 Certified Psy 
chologist (1). 

Hours: Monday through Saturday, 9 a.m. to § 
P.M. 


Newark 


Jewish Vocationat Service or Essex County, 
682 High Street, Newark 2 


Sponsorship: Jewish Community Council of Essex 
County. 

Services: Vocational counseling, placement coun- 
seling, testing (as part of counseling process 
Group guidance program sponsored jointly with 
B'nai B'rith. 

Clientele: Predominantly for handicapped, hard 
to-place and those with special vocational 
problems residing in Essex County, West 


Hudson, and Hillside, New Jersey. 


Fees: None. 

Method of Application: Apply by telephone for 
appointment. 

Director: Morris Grumer, B.S.S. (Psychology), 


City College of New York, 1940; M.A. (Gui- 
dance), Columbia University, 1942. Associate, 
Counseling and Guidance, APA; Prof. Member, 
NVGA. 

Staff: 1 Vocational Counselor (1); 2 Placement 
Counselors (1); 1 Group Guidance Counselor 
(1); 1 Psychologist (1). 

Hours: Monday through Friday, 9 a.m. to 5 
P.M. 

° 


TestiInG AND Guipance Division or THE NEWARK 
or 323 High Strect, 
Newark 2 


Sponsorship: Newark College of Engineering 
Supported by the State and City. 

Services: (a) Testing, educational and vocational! 
counseling for veterans under contract with the 
Veterans Administration; (b) testing, with 
educational and vocational counseling for 
students of the Newark College of Engineering; 
placement through the Personnel Division of 
the College; (c) educational and vocational 
testing and counseling for high school students 
and adults; providing educational information; 
(d) engineering test administration as agent 
for Educational Test Service; (¢) testing and 
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appraisal of personnel for industrial organiza- 
tions. 

Clientele: Any person over 14 years of age; veter- 
ans referred under contract. 

Fees: Free service to students of the Newark Col- 
lege of Engineering. Veterans, $24 (by contract 
with the Veterans Administration). Private 
clients, $30; no limit on appointments. 

Method of Application: Application made in ad- 
vance by telephone or in writing, followed by 
first (intake) interview. 

Director: Frank N. Entwisle, C.E., Princeton, 
1912. Columbia University; New York Uni- 
versity. Educational administration; test re- 
search under Engineer's Council for Professional 
Development; Director of Student Orientation 
and Testing, Newark College of Engineering; 
Prof. Member, NVGA. 

Staff: 1 Consulting Counselor (1) part-time; 
3 Counselors (3) full-time; 2 Psychometrists, 
full-time; 1 Consultant (medical); 1 Consultant 
(psychiatric). Accepts referrals, not on staff. 
Northern New Jersey Mental Hygiene Clinic 
also accepts referrals. 

Hours: Monday through Friday, 9 a.m. to 5 
p.M.; Saturday a.m., by appointment only. 


NEW YORK 
Brooklyn 


Brooxtyn TEsTING AND ADVISEMENT 
Center, Brooklyn College, Bedford Avenue 
and Avenue H, Brooklyn 10 


Sponsorship: An agency of Brooklyn College 
operating under the authorization of the Board 
of Higher Education. 

Services: Vocational and educational guidance of 
adults; diagnostic testing and guidance of 
children; remedial reading instruction for 
childzen and adults; special testing service for 
medical, educational, and social agencies. 

Clientele: Adults in need of educational or voca- 
tional guidance; children with personality or 
educational problems; exceptionally bright 
children in need of special guidance in program- 
ming; children retarded in reading who can 
benefit from a program of remedial reading; 
adults who can benefit from a remedial reading 
program; adults and children who are referred 
for special testing; veterans required to obtain 
vocational guidance or who are cligible for 
vocational guidance. 

Fees: None for veterans; $30 for children and 
non-veteran adults; special testing service 


available on a cost basis; remedial reading 
program, $25 monthly for 12 lessons. (A diag- 


nosis of reading disability is necessary before 
admission into the reading program.) 

Method of Application Appointment may be ma 
by mail, telephone, or in person. Referrals 


are made by schools and other educational or 


social agencies. 

Director: Thomas E. Coulton, A.B Liberal 
Arts), The College of the City of New Yor ; 
1915; A.M. (Psychology), Columbia Univer 
sity, 1919; Ph.D. (Philosophy), New York 
University, 1935: Dean of Administration, 
Brooklyn College. 

Assistant Director: Joseph Justman, A.B., The 
College of the City of New York, 1931; A.M. 
Columbia University, 1932; Ph.D. (Education 


Columbia University, 1940. Director of the 
Veterans Counseling Office of Brooklyn College. 
Associate Professor of Education at Brooklyn 
College. 

Staff: 5 Counselors (3); 3 Clinical Psychol 
(3); 4 Psychometrists; 2 Interviewers: 
sulting Psychiatrist; 1 Remedial Reading 
Specialist. 

Hours: Monday through Friday, 9 a.m. to 5 
P.M. 


~ 


Peter J. Napoxi, 3604 Avenue K, Brooklyn 10 
Sponsorship: Private agency. 


Services: Personal counseling involving voca- 
tional-personality maladjustments; educational 
and vocational aptitude testing and test inter- 
pretation; intelligence and achievement testing; 
educational and vocational guidance and in 
formation; psycho educational counseling: 
psychotherapy; consultant in personnel prob- 
lems. 

Clientele: Any person of at least pre-school age 
for psycho-educational counseling; over 12 
years of age for vocational guidance; individual 
organization for personnel problems; any age 
for psychotherapy. Special counselor for chil- 
dren and delinquents. 

Fees: Basic fee, $10 for initial interview; subse 
quent appointments, $5 to $10, depending upon 
the nature of the session. 

Method of Application: Appointment to be made in 
advance by mail or telephone. 

Director: Peter J. Napoli, B.S. (Science and Educa- 
tion), St. John’s, 1937; M.A. (Clinical Psychol- 
ogy), New York University, 1939; Graduate 
work (Educational and Vocational Guidance), 
Columbia University, 1941; Ed.D. (Clinical 
Psychology), New York University, 1945 
Fellow, Counseling and Guidance, Clinical and 
Abnormal, Personality and Social Psychology 
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Divisions, APA; Associate, Teaching Psychol- 
ogy, APA; Certified Counselor, New York 
State Dept. of Education; Certified Psycholo- 
gist, New York State Dept. of Mental Hygiene; 
Registered Psychologist, County of Kings; 
Charter Member, American Catholic Psychologi- 
cal Association; Board of Directors, Mental 
Hospital Guild; Member, National Comm. 
Mental Hygiene; Member, NVGA. 

Staff: 1 Clinical Psychologist (and Counselor) 
(1); 1 Psychometrist; 3 other consultants: 
physician, pediatrician, neuro-psychiatrist 
called in consultation for special cases. 

Hours: By appointment. 


VETERANS ADMINISTRATION GuIDANCE CENTER, 
Porytecunic INstituTE OF BrooKtyn, 303 
Washington Street, Brooklyn 2 


Sponsorship: The Polytechnic Institute of Brook- 
lyn, under contract with the Veterans Adminis- 
tration. 

Services: Vocational and educational counseling 
and testing. Educational and occupational 
information provided. Referrals to schools, 
special clinics, etc. Some assistance in place- 
ment, but not promised in any given case. 

Clientele: Veterans and other adults. High 
school students above the age of 14. 

Fees: Free to veterans through benefits of the 
Veterans Administration. Non-veterans on 
private-fee basis, $30. Non-veterans inter- 
viewed, without obligation, to discuss individ- 
ual problems. The fee is charged only after 
it is mutually felt that the service is likely to 
prove beneficial. 

Method of Application: Appointment made in ad- 
vance by telephone or letter. 

Director: Seymour W. Beardsley, B.A., Yale 
University, 1933; A.M. (Psychology), Colum- 
bia University, 1937. Associate Member, APA; 
Prof. Member, NVGA. 

Staff: 7 Counselors (6); 5 Psychometrists; 1 
art consultant called in for special cases. 

Hours: Monday through Friday, 9 a.m. to 5 
P.M. 


New York City 


ArRcHDIOCESAN VocATIONAL SERVicE, 33 East 5lst 
Street, New York City 22 


Sponsorship: Catholic Charities of the Archdiocese 
of New York; member, Conference Group on 
Employment and Vocational Guidance, Wel- 
fare Council, New York City. 

Services: Vocational and psychological counsel- 


ing; psychological testing; group testing and 
counseling; dissemination of educational and 
occupational information; placement. 

Clientele: Male and female over 14 years of age. 

Fees: None, either to client or employer. 

Method of Application: In person or by telephone 
or mail. 

Director: Genevieve P. Hunter, A.B. (Sociology), 
College of Mount Saint Vincent, 1932; M.A 
(Guidance and Personnel), Columbia Uni 
versity, 1944. Prof. Member, NVGA. 

Staff: 6 Counselors (2); 4 Placement Counselors; 
2 Psychologists (1); 1 Consulting Psychologist 
(1). 

Hours: Monday through Friday, 9 a.m. to § 
p.m.; Saturday, 9 a.m. to 12:15 p.m. 


City Epucationat Amsterdam 
Avenue & 139th Street, New York City 31 


Affiliation: The City College of New York, Schoo! 
of Education, New York City. 

Services: Educational and vocational testing and 
interpretation incidental to comprehensive pro- 
gram of service; training; demonstration and 
research in child and youth guidance. 

Clientele: Children and youth referred by schools 
and social agencies. 

Fees: None. 

Method of Application: By appointment made in 
advance by mail or by telephone. 

Director: Harold H. Abelson, B.S. (Education), 
College of the City of New York, 1924; M.A. 
(Educational Psychology), Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1925; Ph.D. (Educational Psychology), 
Columbia University, 1927. Professor of Educa 
tion, The City College; Fellow, Clinical Psy- 
chology, APA; Certificate, Clinical Psychology, 
N. Y. State Psychological Association; Execu- 
tive Supervisor, Educational Clinics of the 
Municipal Colleges of the City of New York. 

Staff; 7 Clinical Psychologists (4); 1 Social 
Worker (1); 2 consultants (1 psychiatrist, 1 
pediatrician). 

Hours: Monday through Friday, 9 a.m. to § 
P.M. 


FeperRaTION EMPLOYMENT Service, 67 West 47th 
Street, New York City 19 


Sponsorship: Affiliated with the Federation of 
Jewish Philanthropies of New York. Policy 
determined by autonomous lay Board of Direc- 
tors. 

Services: Individual vocational counseling; em- 
ployment service; psychological testing; group 
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vocational guidance; library of occupational 
and educational information. 

Clientele: Any person over 16 years of age, except 
non-citizen adults with less than five years 
residence in the U. S. and persons with certain 
types of physical or mental disabilities. 

Fees: None. 

Method of Application: Appointment made by mail, 
telephone, or in person. 

Executive Director: Roland Baxt, B.S. (Psychol- 
ogy), Brooklyn College, 1933; M.A. (Psychol- 
ogy), Columbia University, 1935. 

Staff: 2 Administrators; 2 Counseling Super- 
visors; 1 Placement Supervisor; 1 Chief Psy- 
chologist; 9 Counselors; 4 Psychologists; 9 
Placement Interviewers; 1 Job Promotion Con- 
sultant; 1 Librarian; 2 Group Guidance Con- 
sultants. 

Hours: Monday through Thursday, 9 a.m. to 10 
p.M.; Friday, 9 a.M. to 5 P.M. 


Guipance Bureau, Inc., 1790 Broadway, New 


York City 19 


Sponsorship: Private agency. Board of Advisors: 
Dr. Anne Anastasi (Fordham University); 
Elsa Becker (Christopher Columbus High 
School); Mrs. Grace Heagen (American Re- 
habilitation Committee); Mrs. Elinore Herrick 
(New York Herald Tribune); Mrs. Alfred Hess 
‘American Women's Voluntary Services); Dr. 
Dorothea McCarthy (Fordham University); 
Mrs. Catherine Mackenzie (New York Times); 
Dr. Kathryn Maxfield (College of the City of 
New York); Dr. Alfred Rejall (Hunter College); 
Dr. S. S. Sargent (Barnard College); Rose 
Schneiderman (Women’s Trade Union League); 
Dr. Ordway Tead (Board of Higher Education); 
and Dr. Robert S$. Woodworth (Columbia 
University). 

Services: Vocational aptitude testing, diagnostic 
testing, psychological analysis, educational 
testing and counseling, personal counseling, in- 
telligence testing, personality testing (Ror- 
schach by special request); administration of 
special tests for physicians, psychiatrists, school 
principals; arrangements with churches, busi- 
ness, or industrial concerns for individual and 
group testing and guidance work; tutoring and 
remedial reading. 

Clientele: No restrictions or qualifications. Young 
children, adolescents, adults. Physically and 
mentally handicapped, as well as others. 

Fees: Usual fee for complete battery of selected 
tests, counseling, and written reports, $35. 
Adjusted for needy persons, especially those re- 
ferred by social agencies or hospitals. Consulta- 


tion fees vary from $2 to $5 for those 
tests. No fee for intake interview 

Method of Application: By mail, telephone, or in 
person 

Director; Emily T. Burr, A.B Psychology 
Barnard College, 1911; M.A. (Psychology 
1912; Ph.D. (Psychology 
sity, 1922. Fellow, Consulting Psychology, 
APA; Fellow, Psychology, New York Academy 
of Science; Fellow, Metropolitan Association of 
Applied Psychology; Fellow, Eastern Psycho 
logical Association; Certified Psychologist, New 
York State Psychological Association; NVGA 

Staff; 1 Counselor (1); 1 Clinical Psychologist 
(1); consultants include psychiatrist, place 


ment counselor, clinical psycl 


not taking 


Columbia Univer 


\ologist, and 


psychologist specializing in work with children 

Hours: Monday through Friday, 9 a.m. to § 
p.M.; Saturday, 9a.m.tol p.m. Evenings and 
Saturday afternoons, by appointment 


Guipance Lasoratory, Teachers College, Colum 
bia University, New York City 


Sponsorship: Teachers College, Columbia Univer 
sity. 

Services: Vocational and educational counseling: 
supplying educational and vocational informa 
tion; testing and test interpretation; counseling 
on social and emotional problems as they affect 
vocational efficiency 

Clientele: School age, college, and adults 

Fees: Approximately $2.50 per hour, subject to 
modification (upward and downward) by In 
take Supervisor. No fee for intake interview; 
all fees waived in needy cases 

Method of Application: Advance application in 
writing, followed by appointment for first 
(intake) interview. 

Director: Esther Lloyd-Jones, A.B., Northwestern 
University, 1923; M.A., Columbia University, 
1924; Ph.D., Columbia University, 1929 
Diplomate, Counseling and Guidance, ABEPP; 
Fellow, Counseling and Guidance, APA; Prof. 
Member, NVGA. 

Staff: About 60 graduate students supervised by 
15 staff members (13), as well as consulting 
psychiatrist and physician. 

Hours: Monday and Friday, 9 a.m. to § P.M.; 
Tuesday and Thursday, 9 a.m. to 6 p.m.; Wednes- 
day, 9a.m. to7p.m.; Saturday, 9 a.m. tol p.m. 


InstiTuUTE For Career Guipance, Inc., 8 West 
86th Street, New York City 24 


Sponsorship: Private agency 
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Services: Vocational and educational counseling; 
testing and test interpretation for schools and 
industry; providing current occupational in- 
formation. 

Clientele: All persons of junior high school age 
and above, with educational and vocational 
problems 

Fees: $30 to $40 for individual testing and coun- 
scling. Fees for group testing for schools and 
industry determined on the basis of the scope of 
the testing program. 

Method of Application: By school referral, by mail, 
telephone, or in person. 

Director: Jay Schulman, B.A., Brooklyn College, 
1935; M.A., New York University, 1938; Prof. 
Member, NVGA. 

Staff: 1 Counselor (1); 1 Psychologist (1); 1 
Psychometrist. 

Hours: Monday through Friday, 9 a.m. to 5:30 
p.mM.; Saturday, 9 a.M. tol p.m. Evenings by 
appointment. 


PsycHOLOGICAL SERVICE CENTER, 522 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City 18 


Sponsorship: Private agency (The Psychological 
Corporation, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York). 
Services: Vocational counseling, educational coun- 
seling, personal counseling; educational- 
vocational information; psychological and 
aptitude testing; child adjustment; school con- 

sultation services. 

Clientele: Pre-school through adult ages; pre- 
dominantly adolescents and adults. 

Fees: Based upon cost of operations; varies ac- 
cording to the amount of time required for 
interview and individual examination. Com- 
prehensive aptitude testing and vocational 
counseling involving one and one-half to two 
days time, $75. 

Method of Application: Application made in ad- 
vance by mail, telephone, or in person. 

Director: Rose G. Anderson, A.B. (German and 
Mathematics), University of Nebraska, 1917; 
M.A. and Graduate Teacher Diploma (Psychol- 
ogy and Education), University of Nebraska, 
1918; Ph.D. (Psychology), Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1925; Diplomate, Clinical Psychology, 
ABEPP; Fellow, Consulting, Clinical and 
Educational, APA; Certified Psychologist, New 
York State Psychology Association; Fellow, 
American Orthopsychiatric Association; NVGA. 

Staff; 1 Counselor (1); 1 Clinical Psychologist 
(1); 1 Psychometrist; 4 other consultants. 

Hours: Monday through Friday, 9 a.m. to 5:30 


P.M. 


PsycHoLocicaL TestinG Center, 393 West End 
Avenue, at 79th Street, New York City 24 


Sponsorship: Private agency. 

Services: Educational and vocational testing and 
counseling; school placement, parent education 
diagnostic and remedial work in school subjects; 
personal counseling. 

Clientele: Age 3 years to adult. 

Fees: Fees range from $5 to $25, depending on 
number of tests and conferences necessary 
Reduced fees or free services for needy cases 
referred by social service agencies. 

Method of Application: By telephone or mail. 

Director: Rosalind F. Blum, B.S. (Educationa! 
Psychology), Columbia University, 1940; M.A 
(Guidance and Counseling), Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1943; Diplomate as School Psychologist, 
Columbia University, 1943. Membership in 
APA; Eastern Psychological Association; New 
York State Psychological Association; New 
York Society of Clinical Psychologists; Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of Science. 
Associate, Divisions of School Psychologists, 
Counseling and Guidance, Educational Psychol- 
ogy, Evaluation and Measurement, APA; 
Associate, Educational Psychology, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1943-48; In- 
structor, Psychological Foundations and Educa- 
tional Research and Special Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, summer sessions, 
1947-48-49. 

Staff: 1 Psychometrist (part-time); psychiatrist 
and pediatrician available for consultation. 

Hours: By appointment. 


A.rrep Reiss, 680 Fort Washington Avenue, New 
York City 33 


Sponsorship: Private agency. 

Services: Testing with psychometric and pro- 
jective methods; personal, educational, and 
vocational counseling providing educational 
and vocational information; group discussions in 
the fields of human relations, educational, and 
career problems. 

Clientele: Children, adolescents, and adults. 

Fees: $50-$75 for complete testing and counseling 
with comprehensive report. Consideration in 
needy cases. 

Method of Application: By telephone or letter 

Director: Alfred Reiss, Ph.D., IUR.D., Heidel- 
berg, 1923-24 (Social Sciences, Psychology, 
Law); diplomas from Government of Baden 
(Education, Psychology, Personnel Training), 
1926, 1928; Associate member, APA. 

Hours: By appointment only. 
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VocaTionaL Apvisory Service, 95 Madison 
Avenue, New York City 16 


Sponsorship: Private, non-profit agency which 
functions under a Board of Managers. 

Services: Consultation Service: jointly maintained 
by New York State Employment Service and 
Vocational Advisory Service, providing voca- 
tional and educational counseling, including 
testing. Counseling and rehabilitation service 
for boys referred by the Psychiatric Division of 
Bellevue Hospital. Occupational and educa- 
tional information. Scholarships to enable 
clients to carry out vocational plans made with 
counselors. Field work in vocational counsel- 
ing for graduate students. Conferences for 
school advisors to discuss developments in 
employment and training opportunities for be- 
ginning workers. Course for school advisors 
in cooperation with Board of Education, pro- 
viding visits to factories, business firms, and 
unions. Publication of directory of approved 
vocational schools and courses. 

Clientele: Young men and women, 16 to 25 years 
of age; handicapped of any age; veterans. 

Fees: None. 

Method of Application: By mail, by telephone, or 
in person at Consultation Service. 

Director: Helen R. Smith, Ph.D. (Educational 
Psychology), Columbia University, 1937. Cer- 
tificate from Vineland, N. J., and Eugenics 
Laboratory, Cold Spring Harbor, N. Y. Courses 
at New York School of Social Work and New 
School of Social Research. Co-author (with 
Jane F. Culbert) of Counseling Young Workers. 
Member, NVGA. 

Staff: 18 Counselors (5) G3 part-time); 1 Psy- 
chometrist; 8 Clinical Psychologists (2) G 
part-time); 1 Psychiatrist (part-time). 

Hours: Monday through Friday, 9 a.m. to 5 
P.M., except Tuesdays, 9 a.m. to 7:30 P.M. 


Vocationat Gurpance Bureau, 220 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City 16 


Sponsorship: Private practice. 

Services: Studying an individual by interview, 
case study, and psychological tests on mental 
ability, achievement, personality, interests, 
social adjustment, and special aptitudes; coun- 
seling on type of work one is best fitted to do, 
how to prepare for it, and how to succeed in it. 
Educational and personality counscling. 

Clientele: Anyone requiring vocational or educa- 
tional counseling. 

Fees: Fees may differ with each individual case, 


Director: S. Jean Wolf, B.S. (General Science 


depending upon the service required. The 
minimum charge is $25. No fee for intake in- 
terview. Fees may be waived in whole or in 


part where indicated. 


Method of Application: By telephone or letter ar- 


ranging for first (intake) interview. 

New York University, 1933; M.A. (Psychol- 
ogy), New York University, 1934; Ph.D. 
(Psychology), New York University, 1936; 


Fellow, Counseling and Guidance, Clinical and 
Abnormal, Personnel and Social, APA; Fellow, 
American Association for Advancement of 
Science; Member: Society for Psychological 


Study of Social Issues; New York State Psycho 
logical Association; New York Society for Clini 
cal Psychologists; Rorschach Institute. Certi 
fied Psychologist, New York State D partment 
of Mental Hygiene. Member, NVGA 


Staff: 1 Clinical Psychologist (1 3 other con 


sultants. 


Hours: Monday through Friday, 9:30 a.m. to 


5:30 p.m. 


Rochester 


Rocuester Center, 65 Plymouth 


Avenue, South, Rochester 8 


Sponsorship: Rochester Institute of Technology. 


Directly under Institute administration 


Services: For individuals: educational counseling, 


vocational counseling, testing and test inter 
pretation; providing educational and occupa- 
tional information. For industry: testing and 
appraisal of individuals referred to Center; 
group testing at employer's establishment; 
consulting in connection with selection, train- 
ing, placement, and evaluation of employees. 


Clientele: Any person over 17 years of age; special 


attention to physically handicapped, including 
blind; industrial firms. 


Fees: $20 for complete aptitude testing and 


counscling of private client, including written 
report of test scores and occupational sugges- 
tions. No charge for preliminary interview. 
Charge to industry varies with type of service. 
Free for Institute students and staff 


Method of Application: Appointments for pre- 


liminary interview made by telephone, mail, or 


in person. 


Director: Leo F. Smith, A.B. (Physics), Occidental 


College, 1929; M.A. (Evaluation and Person- 
nel), University of Chicago, 1942; Ph.D 
(Evaluation and Personnel), University of 
Chicago, 1943. Prof. Member, NVGA. 


Staff: 3 Counselors (2); 1 Psychometrist. Re- 
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ferrals to psychiatrists, physicians, or social 
agencies as needed. 

Hours: Monday through Friday, 9 a.m. to § 
P.M. 


OHIO 
Athens 


On1o University VocaTIoNat COUNSELING AND 
Testine Service, Athens 


Sponsorship: Ohio University. 

Services: Vocational counseling, educational coun- 
scling; freshmen testing; Veterans’ Advise- 
ment. 

Clientele: College students, veterans, blind, pre- 
college students. 

Fees: None for Ohio University students. 

Method of Application: Veterans in Athens apply: 
Carnegie Hall, Room 108; veterans in Ports- 
mouth apply: Masonic Building, 7th floor; 
veterans in Zanesville apply: 318 Richards 
Building; others, Carnegie Hall, Room 203, or 
correspond with Supervisor for appointment. 

Director: Gaige B. Paulsen, A.B. (Psychology), 
University of Minnesota, 1927; Ph.D. (Psychol- 
ogy), University of Minnesota, 1930. Prof. 
Member, NVGA. 

Staff: 5 Counselors (3); 3 Psychometrists. 

Hours: Monday through Friday, 8 a.m. to § 
p.M.; Saturday, 8 a.m. to 12 noon. 


Cincinnati 


Jewish Vocationat Service, 18 East Fourth 
Street, Cincinnati 2 

Sponsorship: Cincinnati Jewish Community Coun- 
cil. Financed by Jewish Welfare Fund and 
B'nai B'rith Vocational Service Bureau. 

Services: Vocational and educational guidance 
and job placement. Provides interviewing, 
psychological testing, occupational informa- 
tion, evaluation for scholarships. Conduct 
group guidance programs for youth and adults. 
Services are integrated with those of psychiatric 
casework agency. 

Clientele: Chiefly members of the Jewish com- 
munity, although veterans and social agency 
referrals are accepted on a non-sectarian basis. 

Fees: None. 

Method of Application: By appointment made in 
advance. 

Director: George Newburger, B.A. (Social 
Sciences), University of Cincinnati, 1934; 
psychiatric case work (certificate course), 
Graduate School for Jewish Social Work, 
1937; postgraduate study, Columbia Univer- 
sity; Western Reserve University, Cleveland; 


and University of Cincinnati. Prof. Member, 
NVGA. 
Staff: 2 Counselors (2); 1 Placement Counselor 
Hours: Monday through Friday, 8:30 a.m. to 5 
P.M. 


Cleveland 


Fenn DeparTMENT OF PERSONNEL De 
VELOPMENT, 2318 Prospect Avenue, Cleveland 
15 


Sponsorship: Fenn College. 

Services: Vocational counseling, testing and test 
interpretation; career planning with individuals 
and groups; cooperating with high schools by 
providing educational and vocational testing 
and counseling to students, and assisting the 
schools in organizing guidance programs; gui 
dance to elegible veterans. 

Clientele: Individuals over 14 years of age. 

Fees: Free service to Fenn College day students 
Private clients: $25 (no fee for intake inter- 
view). Cost of service to veterans who are 
eligible is assumed by the Veterans Adminis- 
tration. 

Method of Application: Private clients may make 
appointments by mail, telephone, or in person 
Veterans Administration arranges for appoint- 
ments of eligible veterans either at the Guidance 
Center at Fenn College, or at the Cleveland 
downtown Veterans Administration office. 

Director: (on leave) Joseph S. Kopas, B.S. (E.E.), 
Fenn College, 1931; M.A. (Education), Western 
Reserve University, 1936. Completed academic 
work for Ph.D. (Education, Psychology), Ohio 
State University; Columbia University (Psychol 
ogy, Personnel), 1935. Member, NVGA. 

Acting Director: Walter G. Sites, B.S. (Education), 
Wittenberg College, 1930; M.A. (Education, 
Psychology), Ohio State University, 1940; 
Prof. Member, NVGA. 

Staff: 5 Counselors; 1 Psychometrist; 1 consult 
ant (clinical psychologist of College called in 
on special cases). 

Hours: Monday through Friday, 8 a.m. to 5 
p.m.; Saturday, 8 a.m. to 12 noon. 


Jewisn Vocationat Service, 811 Prospect Avenue, 
Cleveland 15 


Sponsorship: Financial sponsorship by Jewish 
Welfare Fund. Member of Jewish Welfare 
Federation; affiliate member of Welfare Federa- 
tion of Cleveland. Affairs administered by 
Board of Trustees. 

Services: Vocational counseling; supplying educa- 
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tional and vocational information; testing and 
test interpretation; group discussions of educa- 
tional and occupational opportunities; job place- 
ment service; long-term, non-interest bearing 
loans for education and vocational training. 

Clientele: Any resident of Greater Cleveland, 
14 years of age or above. 

Fees: None. 

Method of Application: In person for job placement 
service; by telephone for other services. 

Director: Sidney Lewine, A.B. (Psychology), 
University of Pennsylvania, 1935; M.A. (Psy- 
chology), University of Pennsylvania, 1936. 
Associate, Counseling and Guidance, APA; 
Prof. Member, NVGA. 

Staff; 5 Vocational Counselors (2); 3 Employ- 
ment Counselors (1); 2 Psychometrists. 

Hours: Monday through Friday, 9 a.m. to 5:30 
p.M.; Saturday, 9 a.m. to 12:30 p.m. 


Joun Carrott University-VocaTionat Service, 
University Heights, Cleveland 18 


Sponsorship: John Carroll University. 

Services: Educational, vocational and employ- 
ment counseling; educational and vocational 
testing (individual and group); job placement 
for students and alumni of John Carroll Univer- 
sity. 

Clientele: Any person over 14 years of age; stu- 
dents and alumni of the University; veterans as- 
signed by Cleveland Regional Office of Veterans 
Administration. 

Fees: Free service for students of the University; 
$25 for private clients; fees waived in needy 
cases. 

Method of Application: 
person. 

Director: Rev. Lionel V. Carron, S.J., A.B 
(English, Classical Languages), University of 
Detroit, 1908; M.A. (Philosophy, English), 
St. Louis University, 1912; Graduate work 
(Educational Psychology), University of Michi- 
gan, 1928-29; Western Reserve University, 
1931-34. Associate, Counseling and Guidance, 
APA; Member, NVGA. 

Staff: 3 Counselors (2); 2 Placement Counselors 
(1); 2 Psychometrists (1); 4 other consultants 
(psychiatrist, physician, optometrist, clinical 
psychologist for special cases). 


By mail, telephone, or in 


Hours: Monday through Friday, 8:30 a.m. to 
4:30 p.m. Evenings and Saturday, by appoint- 
ment. 


Columbus 


Occupationat Opportunities Service, Room 2, 
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Armory Building, The Ohio State University, 
Columbus 10 


Sponsorship: The Ohio State University 

Services: Vocational counseling, including testing 
and occupational information Apticud ter 
est, and achievement tests are assigned and 
interpreted in the light of the problems, aims 
and background of each individual A library 


of books and pamphlets dealing with a wide 
range of occupations is available. Testing and 
scoring facilities are available to the faculty 
of the University, and technical assistance is 
given in developing tests which may be machine 
scored. 


Clientele: Students in Ohio State University at 


any time vocational guidance is appropriate 
The University maintains a contract with the 
Veterans Administration, enabling veterans to 
take advantage of the counseling service 


Counseling services are available to the physi 
cally handicapped through arrangements with 


agencies of the State of Ohio, as well as to a 


limited number of residents of Ohio on a f 
basis. This number is determined by the current 
load and availability of counseling tim 

Fees: None for students in Ohio State University 
Pre-college counseling is also free to all prospec 
tive students who have been accepted for admis 
sion to the University. The fee for high school 
students or students at another college or 


university is $10 for testing and counseling 
For those not in school, the fee is $20. A fee of 
$5 per interview is charged for further counsel 
ing after a period of 60 days 

Director: Frank M. Fletcher, Jr., B.S. (Psychol- 
ogy), University of Colorado, 1935; Ph.D 
(Psychology), Yale, 1939. Diplomate, Coun- 
seling and Guidance, ABEPP; Fellow, Counsel- 
ing and Guidance, APA; Prof. Member, NVGA 

Staff; 1 Assistant Director (1); 1 Director of 
Research (1 5 Counselors (full-time) (2); § 
Counselors (half-time); 5 Psychometrists 

Hours: Monday through Friday, 8 a.m. to § 
p.M.; Saturday, 8 a.m. to 12 noon. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
La Plume 


Keystone Junior Guipance Center, 


La Plume 


Sponsorship: Keystone Junior College. 


Services: Testing and test interpretation; voca- 


tional counseling, educational counseling, pro- 
viding educational and occupational informa- 
scholarship service; 


tion; placement service. 
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Clientele: College students, high school seniors, 
community referrals. 

Fees: None. 

Method of Application: By appointment made in 
advance. 

Director: Leland D. Freidenburg, A.B. (Education 
and Religious Education), Asbury College, 
1934; §S.T.B. (Social Ethics), Boston Univer- 
sity, 1937; M.A. (Social Ethics), Boston Uni- 
versity, 1938. Member, NVGA. 

Staff; 1 Counselor (1 certified by State Depart- 
ment of Education); (1 Physician called in con- 
sultation for special cases). 

Hours: Monday through Friday, 9 a.m. to 4 
P.M. 


Philadelphia 


B'’nar Vocationat CounseLInG SERVICE, 
1831 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 3 


Sponsorship: B'nai B'rith. 

Services: Vocational counseling; supplying educa- 
tional and vocational information; testing and 
test interpretation; group discussions of educa- 
tional and occupational opportunities and the 
choice of a career. 

Clientele: Any Jewish person over 14 years of age; 
special counselor for Extension Program in 
Atlantic City, Camden, N. J., and Wilmington, 
Delaware. 

Fees: None. 

Method of Application: By mail, telephone, or in 
person. 

Director: Morris M. Rubin, B.S. (Education), 
Temple University, 1933; M.Ed. (Psychology), 
Temple University, 1944; graduate study 
(Psychology of Exceptional), Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1943. Associate Member, Divisions: 
Counseling and Guidance; Social and Personal- 
ity, APA; Associate Member, EPA, PPA; 
Prof. Member, NVGA. 

Staff: 1 Psychometrist and Clinical Psychologist 
(2); 1 Extension Counselor (2); 2 Group 
Counselors (4) (part-time); 5 other consult- 
ants (physicians called in consultation for 
special cases). 

Hours: Monday through Friday, 9 a.m. to 5 
P.M. 


Craig anp Gravatt, Personnel Specialists, Oris 
Building, 112 So. 16th Street, Philadelphia 2 
Sponsorship: Private agency. 
Services: Vocational counseling. Industrial per- 
sonnel aptitude testing. 
Clientele: Any person over 15 years of age; no 
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seriously physically handicapped, psychoncuro- 
tics, or psychotics. 

Fees: For vocational counseling: $25 to $75 
Industrial aptitude testing by contract. No 
fee for initial interview. 

Method of Application: By mail or phone. 

Director: E. C. Gravatt A.B., Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, 1920. Chief Consultant: C. H. Smeltzer, 
Ph.D.; Chairman, Department of Psychology, 
Temple University. 

Staff: 3 Consultants (3); 2 Psychometrists (2); 
other specialists available upon call. 

Hours: Monday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, 
9am. to5p.M.; Tuesday, 9 a.M. to 7 
Saturday, 9 a.m. to 1 P.M. 


EMPLOYMENT AND VOcATIONAL Bureau, 1213 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia 7 


Sponsorship: Supported by the Federation of Jewish 
Charities (which is a member of the Community 
Chest) and the Allied Jewish Appeal. Mem- 
bership in the Health and Welfare Council and 
the Jewish Occupational Council. 

Services: Vocational counseling; educational coun- 
seling; providing educational and occupational 
information, testing, scholarship service, and 
placement. 

Clientele: Our Placement Department serves all 
members of the community living within Phila- 
delphia, Delaware, and Montgomery Counties 
Our Vocational Guidance Department serves 
Jewish persons who live in the area noted above, 
whose age range begins at time of elective choice 
of curriculum and continues through any period 
when effective use can be made of the service; 
who are unable to pay for such service, and who 
belong to one of the following groups: (1) 
referrals from Federation of Jewish Charities and 
Allied Jewish Appeal Agencies; (2) refugees, de- 
fined as those in the United States less than five 
years; (3) handicapped persons referred by 
qualified professional personnel (these three groups 
have equal priority); (4) referrals from other 
agencies and professional sources; (5) self- 
referrals from the community. 

Fees: None, either to applicant or employer. 

Method of Application: Referral summary from 
social agencies; applications in writing, by 
telephone, or in person, followed by appoint- 
ment for intake interview. 

Director: Alfred H. Loeb, B.S. (Mechanical Engi- 
neering), University of Pennsylvania, 1915. In 
charge of administration. Member, NVGA. 

Assistant Director: Sidney M. Rappaport, B.S.S. 
(Psychology), College of the City of New York, 
1939; M.S. (Clinical Psychology), College of 
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the City of New York, 1941; Associate, APA; 
Certified School Psychologist, New York State, 
in charge of Technical Administration; Prof. 
Member, NVGA. 

Staff: 3 Vocational Counselors (3); 2 Placement 
Counselors (1); 1 Clinical Psychologist (1); 2 
part-time Interne Graduate Students. Regular 
conferences with psychiatrists, social workers, 
and physicians whenever necessary. 

Hours: Monday through Friday, 9 a.m. to 5 P.M. 


PersoNNEL Research Center, 1604 Spruce Street, 
Philadelphia 3 


Sponsorship: Private agency. 

Services: Vocational and educational counseling, 
including interpretation of individually planned 
psychological evaluation; supplying and inter- 
preting of educational and vocational informa- 
tion; remedial teaching. Specialized examina- 
tion and counseling services for physically 
handicapped persons. Management consulta- 
tion and personnel selection for industry. 

Clientele: Adults and children. 

Fees: Varying. 

Directors: (1) Mary Kinsey Bauman, B.S. (English), 
University of Pennsylvania. Prof. Member, 
NVGA. (2) John R. Roberts, B.S., M.A. 
(Psychology), University of Pennsylvania. Prof. 
Member, NVGA. 

Hours: By appointment. 


Vocationat Guipance Cuinic, Psychological 
Clinic, Philadelphia 4 


Sponsorship: The Psychological Clinic of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 

Services: Vocational guidance based on interview- 
ing, testing, educational and vocational informa- 
tion, and opportunities; counseling for career 
selection, placement, and adjustment. 

Clientele: All persons 16 to 50 years of age. 

Fees: None. 

Method of Application: Application and appoint- 
ment to be made in advance. 

Director: Robert A. Brotemarkle, Director of 
Psychological Clinic, Ph.D. (Psychology), Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, 1923. Professor of 
Psychology, University of Pennsylvania. Fel- 
low, Clinical, APA; Diplomate, Clinical Psy 
chology, ABEPP. In charge of Vocational 
Guidance Clinic: Morris S. Viteles, Ph.D. 
(Psychology), University of Pennsylvania, 1921. 
Professor of Psychology, University of Pennsyl- 
vania. Fellow, APA; Diplomate, Industrial 
Psychology, ABEPP. 

Staff: Executive Officer, Psychological Clinic (1); 
1 Senior Assistant; 1 Junior Assistant (1); 6 


Student Trainees; 1 Social Worker (2 
Hours: Monday through Friday, 9 a.m. to § p.m.; 
Saturday, 9 a.m. to 1 p.m. 


Pittsburgh 


ALLEGHENY VocaTIONAL COUNSELING CENTER 
(Schenley High School), Center & Bellefield 
Avenues, Pittsburgh 13 


Sponsorship: Private agency, managed by a 
Board of Directors. 

Services: NVocational and educational counseling; 
testing; occupational and educational informa- 
tion; personnel evaluation for business and 
industry; personnel consultation; technician 
and interviewer training 

Clientele: Any person 14 years of age or over 

Fees: Vocational testing and counseling, $20 
School referrals arranged on the basis of ability 
to pay. Fees for industrial services are in a 
Separate Category. 

Method of Application: Appointments made in 
advance by mail, telephone, or in person 

Director: Dora F. Capwell, A.B. (Philosophy), 
Oberlin College, 1936; M.A 
University of Pennsylvania, 1938; Ph.D 
(Psychology), University of Pennsylvania, 1944 
Associate Member, APA; Fellow, Pennsylvania 
Psychological Association; Member, NVGA 

Staff: 3 Vocational Psychologists and Personnel 
Consultants (3); 1 Research Psychologist (1); 
1 Physician (part-time). 

Hours: Monday through Friday, 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


Psychology 


CounsELING CENTER, YouNG Men's CurisTIAN 
AssOciATION oF PitrspurGH, 304 Wood Street, 


Pittsburgh 22 


Sponsorship: YMCA of Pittsburgh, through an 
advisory committee chosen by the YMCA 
Services: Vocational counseling; supplying edu 
tional and vocational information; testing and 
test interpretation; group discussions of educa 
tional and occupational opportunities and the 

choice of a career. 

Clienteles YMCA members and _ constituents 
Minimum age, 14 years 

Fees: $7.50 to members and/or veterans; $10 to 
others. Fees may be waived in needy cases 

Method of Application: Appointments made per 
sonally or through YMCA channels, followed 
by intake interview. 

Director: Robert L. Weislogel, B.Sc. (Business 
Administration), Ohio State University, 1939; 
M.A. (Vocational-Educational Guidance), 


Columbia University, 1947. Member, NVGA. 
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Staff: 1 Counselor; 1 Counselor (half-time); 1 
Psychometrist. 

Hours: Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, Friday, 9 
A.M. to P.M.; Wednesday, 9 a.m. to 9P.M.; 


Saturday, 9 a.m. to 1 p.m. 


Reading 


ALBRIGHT SERVICE 


Center, 13th and Exeter Streets, Reading 


Sponsorship: Albright College 

Services: Testing and test interpretation; 
tional counseling; educational counseling; per- 
sonal counseling; educational and occupational 
information. 

Clientele: No age limit. Students, non-students, 
veterans, physically handicapped (such as the 
blind, amputees, etc.). 

Fees: Personal counseling fee, $5; basic vocational 

Interview service is 


voca- 


counseling fee, $15-$25. 
free. 

Method of Application: Appointment to be made in 
advance by mail, telephone, or in person; 
through industry, business, or social agencies. 

Director: Milton G. Geil, Ph.D. (Psychology, 
Education), Northwestern, 1930; Professor and 
Head of the Department of Psychology. Mem- 
ber, APA; Fellow, Eastern Psychological Asso- 
ciation; Member, APA of Clinical Psychologists; 
Member, Counseling and Guidance, APA; Mem- 
ber, American Association for Advancement of 
Science; Member, Board of Directors, Marriage 
Council of Reading and Berks County; Member, 
Board of Directors, Family Service of Reading 
and Berks County; Member, NVGA. 

Staff: 2 Counselors (1 State certified psychome- 
trician); 1 Psychometrician; 1 operator elec- 
trical test-scoring machine. 

Hours: Monday through Friday, 8:30 a.m. to § 
P.M.; Saturday, 8:30 a.m. to 12 noon. 


Wilkes-Barre 


Wirxes Corttece Gurpance Center, 164 South 
River Street, Wilkes-Barre 


Sponsorship: Wilkes College. 

Services: Pre-college guidance, vocational counsel- 
ing, educational planning, personal counseling; 
providing educational or occupational informa- 
tion; scholarship service; diagnostic and 
remedial aids; USAFI tests for veterans. 

Fees: For individual counseling and testing ser- 
vice, $21.50. Group service or services to indus- 


try, firms, colleges, schools, or social agencies 
based on special arrangements. 
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Method of Application: By letter or telephone tor 
initial appointment. 

Director: John A. Hall, B.S. (Education), Blooms 
burg State Teachers College, 1932; M.S. (Ad- 
ministration and Guidance), Bucknell Univer- 
sity, 1939. Graduate work (Vocational Gui- 
dance), Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Staff: 2 Counselors; 1 Clinical Psychologist (6): 
2 Psychometrists. 

Hours: Monday through Friday, 8:30 a.m. to § 


P.M. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Providence 


AMERICAN INsTITUTE FOR COUNSELING AND Per- 
SONNEL Service, 20 Summer Street, Providence 


2 


Sponsorship: Board of Managers elected by Corpora- 
tion; sponsors include leading educational, 
social service, business, and industrial organiza- 
tions of the community. 

Services: Individual and group testing for educa- 
tional and vocational planning and adjust- 
ment; educational and vocational counseling; 
comprehensive, individual report of test findings 
and recommendations given client (in writing), 
also test consultant service available for business 
and industry. 

Clientele: All who may benefit from testing and 
counseling service; clients referred to agency by 
schools, colleges, State Department of Educa- 
tion, social agencies, business, and industry. 

Fees: For complete battery, $30 for private clients; 
$20 for sponsoring organizations; for individual 
psychometric examinations, $5 and $7.50; par- 
tial test batteries, fee pro-rated according to ser- 
vice. 

Method of Application: Advance application by 
telephone, letter, or in person for appointment 
and initial interview. 

Director: Ruth W. Adelson, A.B. (Sociology and 
Education), Pembroke College, 1926; M.A. 
(Educational Psychology, Social Sciences, Educa- 
tion), Brown University, 1928; (Tests and 
Measurement), Brown University; Binet Certifi- 
cate, Boston University, 1948. 

Staff: 1 Counselor-Psychometrist (part-time). 

Hours: Monday through Friday, 9 a.m. to § P.m.; 
Saturday, 9 a.m. to 12 noon. 


TEXAS 
Houston 


Jewish Vocationat Service, 1100 Blodgett, 


Houston 
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Sponsorship: Sponsored jointly by the Jewish Com- 
munity Council of Metropolitan Houston, and 
B'nai B'rith Council of Houston. 

Services: Vocational and educational guidance; 
psychological testing and test interpretation; 
occupational and educational information, job 
placement, and group guidance. 

Clientele: Any person over 14 years of age, 

Fees: None. 

Method of Application: By advance appointment. 

Director: Frederick Weiner, B.S. in S.S. (Psy- 
chology), College of the City of New York, 
1941; M.A. (Educational and Vocational Gui- 
dance), New York University, 1947. Member, 
Texas Social Welfare, and Veterans Counselors 
Association; Member, NVGA. 

Staff Consultant: Harold Miller, B.S., M.E.D. 
(Educational Psychology), Miami University; 
M.A. (Vocational Guidance and Occupational 
Adjustment), Columbia University. Member, 
APA; American Association Group Workers; 
Veterans Counselors Association; Prof. Member, 
NVGA. 

Staff: 1 Counselor (1); 1 Placement Counselor 
1); 1 Psychometrician (1); other consultants 
business and professional men in specific occupa- 
tions. 

Hours: Monday through Friday, 8:45 a.m. to 
5:15p.m. Special arrangements for evening ap- 
pointments. 


VIRGINIA 
Danville 


Danvitte Recionat SeErvVICcE, 


D.M.I. Building, Kemper Road, Danville 


Sponsorship: Provided by the Commonwealth of 
Virginia through the Division of Secondary 
Education in the State Department of Educa- 
tion. The Service is operated in cooperation 
with the Danville Public School System. 

Services: Vocational counseling. Assistance to 
public schools in the region in the development 
of guidance programs. These services involve 
all aspects of work with individuals, including 
testing, interviewing, providing occupational 
information, providing information on schools, 
scholarships, referrals to specialized services, 
and the like. It also includes instruction in 
interviewing techniques, tests, and test inter- 
pretation, organization and development of 
guidance programs and similar areas in schools. 

Clientele: Vocational counseling is available to 
out-of-school youth (after completion of high 
school, or drop-outs at age 16) who are citizens 


of Virginia. Assistance to public schools is on 
the basis of requests from the schools and is 
rendered primarily in secondary schools 

Fees: None. 

Method of Application Applications are received 
from the individual in person, through referral 
agents, by mail, or any method of contact s 
long as the counselee comes voluntarily seeking 


help. 

Director: Forrest E. Finney, B.A. (Educati 
Two years graduate study (Education and Psy 
chology), Idaho University and Washington 


University (St. Louis) 
Staff: 3 Counselors; 1 Psychologist 
Hours: Monday through Friday, 8:15 a.m. to § 


P.M. 


Norfolk 


Norro.k Recionat Consutration Service, J. E. B 
Stuart School, Virginia Ave., off Colonial 


Avenuc, Norfolk 8 


Sponsorship: Virginia State Department of Educa 
tion and Norfolk City School 

Services: Vocational and educational counseling; 
supplying information on training facilities; 
administering and interpreting tests; d 
choice of a career with clients; furtheri: 
dance in public schools by working wit! 
trators and counselors 

Clientele: Any out-of-school person; school chil 
dren in cooperation with school counselors 

Fees: None to residents of Virginia or members of 
the Armed Services 

Method of Application: By \ctter or appointment 

Director: W. Herman Bell, A.B., Randolph-Macon 
College, 1922; Ph.D. (French), Johns Hopkins 
University, 1931. Prof. Member, NVGA 

Staff; 1 Counselor; 1 Counselor-Librarian; 1 


Counsclor-Psychometrist Counscelor-Librarian 


is a member of American Association of Social 
Workers and NVGA 

Hours: Monday through Friday, 8:30 a.m. to §:15 
P.M. 


Richmond 


Strate ConsuLTaTion Service, 815 East Franklin 


Street, Richmond 


Sponsorship: State Department of Education in 
Virginia. The State Consultation Service is an 
operating service within the Division of Secon i 

ary Education 


Services: Vocational guidance for the out-of-school 


person. 
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596 OCCUPATIONS 
Clientele: Ages 16 years and above. White and interpretation; supplying educational and voca- 
Negro. tional information, Educational Test Service 


Fees: None. 

Method of Application: Appointments by mail, tele- 
phone, and in person. 

Director: John A. Mapp, B.A., College of William 
and Mary, Virginia, 1935; graduate work, New 
York University. Member, Virginia Guidance 
and Personnel Workers’ Association; Member, 
Psychology Section, Virginia Academy of Science 
affliated with APA; Prof. Member, NVGA. 

Staff: 7 Counselors (4). 

Hours: Monday through Friday, 8:15 a.m. to 
5:30 p.m.; Saturday, 9 a.m. to 2 


WISCONSIN 


Manitowoc 


Manitowoc ScnHoot or VocATIONAL AND ADULT 
Epucation, 1400 Clark Street, Manitowoc 


Sponsorship: Manitowoc Board of Vocational and 
Adult Education. 

Affiliation: State Board for Vocational and Adult 
Education, Rehabilitation Department; Mani- 
towoc County Council of Social Agencies. 

Services: Vocational counseling; supplying educa- 
tional and vocational information; testing and 
test interpretation; individual testing. 

Clientele: Individuals, industrial workers, com- 
pulsory-age students, G.I. trainees, apprentices, 
and on-the-job trainees, court Cases. 

Fees: Based on actual cost of administration. 

Method of Application: By mail, appointment made 
in advance or in person. 

Director: John G. Ausman, B.S. (Industrial Educa- 
tion and Science), Stout Institute, 1934; M.A. 
(Educational Administration), Northwestern 


University, Evanston, Illinois, 1941. Teaching 
experience: Vocational Education, Wausau, 
Wisconsin, 1925-28; Milwaukee School of 
Vocational and Adult Education, 1928-39; 


West Allis School of Vocational and Adult Educa- 

tion, 1939-45; Director, Manitowoc School of 

Vocational and Adult Education, 1945 to present. 
Staff: 3 Counselors; 1 Testing Counselor. 


Milwaukee 


Marquette Universiry Gurpance Center, Room 
400-A, County Court House, Milwaukee 3 


Sponsorship: Marquette University. 
Services: Vocational counseling, testing, and test 


Center, Miller Analogies, Test Center for Psych. 
Corp. Industrial testing and vocational gui- 
dance for Veterans Administration. 

Clientele: Any person over 16 years of age, veterans, 
non-veterans, industrial personnel, general pub- 
lic, physically handicapped. 

Fees: $10 for students and prospective students of 
Marquette University. Veterans on contract 
with Veterans Administration. Industrial test- 
ing fees depending upon the complexity of the 
occupational demands. $20 for general public. 

Method of Application: By appointment made in 
advance by telephone, in writing, or in person. 

Director: Allan C. Siebers, B.Ed. (Education), 
Milwaukee State Teachers College, 1933; M.A 
(Guidance), Northwestern University, 1939. 
Member, NVGA. 

Staff: 4 Counselors (1) (1 counselor, Associate 
Member, APA); 2 Psychometrists; 1 Physician. 

Hours: Monday through Friday, 8 a.m. to 4:30 
p.M.; Saturday, 8 a.m. to 12 noon. 


DOMINION OF CANADA 
Montreal 


Jewisn Vocationat Service, 3430 Park Avenue, 
Montreal 


Sponsorship: Federation of Jewish Philanthropics; 
membership in Jewish Occupational Council. 
Services: Vocational and educational counseling, 
testing, supplying educational and vocational 

information, placement, group guidance. 

Clientele: Any individual who can benefit from 
counseling or placement service; special counselors 
for immigrants and applicants with physical or 
emotional handicaps. 

Fees: None. 

Method of Application: In person. 

Director: Jacob Tuckman, B.S. (Economics), 
College of the City of New York, 1929; M.A. 
(Educational Psychology), Teachers College, 
Columbia University; Ph.D. (Educational Psy- 
chology), Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1934. Diplomate, Counseling and Guidance, 
ABEPP; Fellow, Counseling and Guidance, APA, 
Member, NVGA. 

Staff: 4 Counselors (2); 2 Employment Counselors 
(1); 1 Psychologist (1). 

Hours: Monday through Friday, 9 a.m. to 5:30 


P.M. 
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Books Reviewed: + 


Reviews of Recent Publications... By Various Contributors 


OpporTUNITIES IN VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE, 
by Sarah Splaver. New York: Vocational 
Guidance Manuals, Inc., 1949. 104 pages. 
$1.00. 


EWLY PUBLISHED, this manual contains 
N the history of the vocational guidance 
movement. It delineates duties, qualifica- 
tions, preparation, carnings, opportunities, 
advantages and disadvantages for the would- 
be counselor. Here is something more than 
an occupational monograph. Approximately 
one-half of the manual is devoted to a de- 
scription of the work of the vocational coun- 
selor. One chapter describes the work per- 
formed in connection with each of the func- 
tions of vocational guidance: interviewing, 
testing, accumulating records, counseling, 
imparting information about schools and 
colleges, vocational preparation, placement, 
follow-up, and research. 

Another chapter describes the work of the 
counselor with various groups: junior high 
school pupils, senior high school pupils, 
college students, out-of-school youth, adults, 
veterans, unemployed older adults, minority 
groups, and the handicapped. Full discus- 
sions are included of opportunities in public 
secondary schools, colleges, government agen- 
cies, social and community agencies, health 
and rehabilitation services, private counseling 
bureaus, private employment agencies, and 
industrial organizations. 

Ot unusual interest are two sections of in- 
formation which have not previously been 
assembled. One is a presentation of the of- 
ficial requirements of counselors made by 
each of the 26 states and territories which 
have certification requirements at the present 
time. Also, there is a list of 76 colleges and 
universities offering degrees with major 
specialization in guidance, the number of 
states and territories having such institu- 
tions totalling 36. A check further indicates 
whether the bachelor’s, master’s or doctor's 
degrees are conferred by each institution. 
There will be some questions concerning the 
inclusion of certain colleges and the omis- 
sion of others, as well as on the lack of in- 


formation regarding training opportunities in 
vocational guidance, the topic of the mono 
graph. However, it must be admitted that it 
is a list which others have not had the cour- 
age to compile. 

The manual is unusually complete. All 
topics of the NVGA Basic Outline are dis- 
cussed, with the exception of three about 
which it would be difficult to obtain objective 
information: length of time before skill is at- 
tained, advancement, and related occupa- 
tions to which job may lead. For an occupa- 
tional monograph, there is perhaps too 
much emphasis given to material useful for 
in-service training of the beginning counselor; 
as, for example, names and addresses of pub- 
lishers of films and pamphlets. 

The writing is clear and concise, statements 
are specific and well-documented, the cost 
low. Those contemplating the career of 
vocational counselor certainly will find in 
Opportunities in Vocational Guidance factual in- 
formation about the nature of the work and 
typical places of employment. As Robert 
Hoppock states in the foreword The 
beginner in the field may get quickly and 
easily a far better orientation to employment 
Opportunities than most of us had when we 
entered it." 

Two other monographs, also written by 
people intimately acquainted with the oc- 
cupations discussed, now bring the series of 
Vocational Guidance Manuals to a total of 
sixteen: Opportunities in Motion Pictures by 
Pincus W. Tell and Opportunities in Aviation 
by Seth Babits.—Gertrupe Forrester, Head 
Counselor, West Side High School, Newark, 
New Jersey. 


Hicuways To Joss ror Women, by Jose- 
phine H. Gerth. New York: The Wo- 
man's Press, 1948. 127 pages. $3.00. 


OSEPHINE HamMonp was formerly 
Vocational Counselor and Director of 
Graduate Placement at Hunter College, New 
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York City. Her book, Highways to Jobs for ing education for leisure enjoyment only, but 
Women, is based on coonelell experience with intend to work following graduation. Many 
students and employers; the material is pre- liberal arts colleges lack facilities for ade- 
sented in the form of a workbook for col- quate vocational guidance and the student 
lege students, although the style seems more must learn to depend on herself. Highways to 
appropriate for the high-school age group. Jobs for Women is intended to help her do this, 
The set-up of the book ts practical; questions and while it does not give all the answers, 
are iad and spaces left for the student to it does raise questions which if answered 
record the answers that she has discovered thoughtfully should make every college grad- 
for herself after exploring her own interests, uate more vocationally mature. 


assets, liabilities, and actual work experi- About two-thirds of the book (and the best 
ence. It is not an encyclopedia of occupa- part of it) is devoted to ‘‘Tools of Business’’ 
tional information but it offers suggestions and ‘*Tools of the Professions."’ Mrs. Gerth 


for locating further information, if such is has not tried to analyze the occupations from 
desired. If it is to serve best the purpose for A to Z, but has chosen five business positions 
which it is intended, it should be put into and twenty-three professional areas for study. 
the hands of students during the fades Under each she has listed the names of actual! 
year. It might be used profitably in con- employers hiring college girls in these fields 
nection with a course in occupations, and From information obtained from their per- 
would certainly be helpful as a supplement sonnel directors she has given specific job 
to the vocational guidance that is usually sup-__ titles, description of work, courses and ex- 
plied by teachers and part-time counselors. perience needed, and personality require- 
Mrs. Gerth is in complete sympathy with ments. Again and again she points out the 
the liberal arts pale. ay which she be- necessity of bridging the gap between the 
lieves furnishes ‘‘real techniques for life and language of the academic curriculum, the 
living.’ At the same time, she knows from school girl’s dream, and the employers’ job 
her direct contact with thousands of students classifications. 
that most young women today are not seck- The remainder of the book is devoted to a 


TH E The first complete survey of the 
plastics industry today 
This new book describes an industry whose 
growth in the last 30 years outstrips the wildest 


imaginings, an industry whose products are now 


By used in almost every other industry and abound in 
every home. The author explains, clearly and 
CLARK ROBINSON exactly, what plastics are; describes each step in 


their manufacture; gives a clear, complete picture 

A d id h of the whole industry and shows some of its future 
nm up-to-date guide to the possibilities. He describes the different kinds of 
opportunities in the wide- work done in the plastics industries, giving a 
spread plastics industry. comprehensive guide to the vocational and pro- 
fessional opportunities that exist in it. At the end 

of the book there are valuable reference lists of 


& schools giving training in plastics, manufacturers 
of plastic materials, trade journals, and an up-to- 
$3.75. From your bookstore or date bibliography on plastics. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY e 60 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK i1 
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discussion of college courses, and the assets, 
liabilities, and personality of the student. 
The handling of these sections seems to the 
reviewer superficial. The chapter ‘‘Mostly 
about Courses’’ contains little more than a 
long list of formidable-sounding course names 
listed in any college catalogue. In the chap- 
ter ‘Mostly about there is an Interest 
Indicator which, like most self-testing de- 
vices, is not likely to be of much value unless 
combined with good counseling. 

However, the material in the section on vo- 
cations is interesting and realistic. It should 
prove stimulating to students and counselors 
alike in their search for job information and 
placement opportunities.—Marion J. Crossy, 
Placement Director, Hunter College, New York 
City. 


--——-— p> 


BexwIND THE Acapemic Curtain, by Archi- 
bald MacIntosh. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1948. 165 pages. $2.50. 


BENJAMIN Fine’s study of ad- 
mission practices, this book reports on 
what happens to students in college through a 
survey of conditions and practices in 276 
American colleges. From information ob- 
tained through a questionnaire, the author 
points out that several principles, or “‘facts,"’ 
emerge. 

“If a college education is to be completed 
successfully the individual student, first of all, 
must know why he wants to go to college; 
second, he must take pains to choose the right 
college for his purposes and needs. 

a college is to keep its students 
the four-year course, it must know the candi- 
dates it admits and why it admits them. 

“An affirmative answer must be sought to 
the question of whether a student, once ad- 
mitted, is going to be educated—whether he 
is going to complete his college course and 
profit by it. This answer should be assured 
in the freshman year, and it must come from 
the student and from the college jointly. 

“Student guidance is an important and at 
the same time complex factor in college edu- 
cation. Its purposes may be achieved by dif- 
ferent methods."’ 

The first chapters provide helpful informa- 
tion for parents and students considering col- 
lege. Suggestions for selecting a school and 
gaining admittance are offered. General re- 
quirements for admission are reviewed, and 
some fatherly advice proferred with respect to 


BOOKS REVIEWED 


~ GROWING UP 


by R. FLOYD CROMWELL and M. D. PARMENTER 


This text-notebook considers the following twenty-seven topics: 
How We Grow, How We Are Different, What Are You Like? 
What Do You Want? Success and Failure, How We Learn, You 
and School, Rules and Regulations, Your Schoo! Report, How to 
Study, Your Next School, Hobbies, Spare-Time Jobs, Com- 
munity Activities, You and Your Health, Good Grooming, 
Courtesy, Your Manners, Emotions, Controlling Fear, Con- 
trolling Anger, You and Your Folks, Co-operation, Making 
Decisions, Why Work? Choosing a Vocation, Studying Occu- 
pations and Industries. 


PLANNED PARTICULARLY FOR GRADES 7, 8 AND/OR 9 
Single Copy $.50 Fifty of more $.45 


GUIDANCE PUBLICATIONS 
Box 89, Niesara Square Station Buffalo 1, Y. 


the freshman year. For self-guidance the au- 
thor suggests that college aspirants ‘‘appraise 
themselves with regard to (1) intelligence, 
(2) intellectual interest, (3) aptitude for scho- 
lastic work, (4) comparison with their class, 
(5) study habits, (6) reading speed, (7) pur- 
pose, and (8) potentiality for development.” 

The remainder of the book gives informa- 
tion that may be useful to academic deans, 
administrators, and college counselors. Rea- 
sons for student mortality are classified by 
the author into (1) academic, (2) financial, 
(3) transfer, (4) health, (5) personal, (6) do 
mestic, and (7) miscellaneous. Academic 
failure is by far the most common cause, ac- 
cording to Dr. MacIntosh. No reference is 
made to such well-known studies as those by 
Williamson or Edgerton. 

Two major deficiencies in guidance are sug- 
gested by the author to account for the heavy 
academic mortality rates reported in forty of 
the cooperating schools: (1) the effectiveness 
of the procedure of admission to college, and 
(2) the effectiveness of academic guidance 
when left in the hands of the academic staff."’ 

College counselors will be particularly in- 
terested in President MacIntosh's discussion 
of the structure of student guidance. Asa re 
sult of his questionnaire he concludes that 
‘almost without exception, some responsi- 
bility toward student guidance was felt by 
nearly every institution."" He describes the 
variations in guidance programs, ranging 
from schools with full-time counselors con- 
ducting al! guidance to institutions with in- 
formal programs in the hands of the regular 
teaching staff. He also discusses the role of 
deans and pre aration for their positions 

Having addressed most of the book to 
parents and prospective students, the author 
directs Chapter 10 to administrators; therein 
he points out the need for an adequate gui- 
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dance program, including more than curricular 
guidance and with a professional staff as the 
core. 

This book will also be useful to personnel 
workers and administrators in providing them 
with selling material for loosening academic 
pursestrings for guidance work.—WILLIAM 
Coteman, Department of Philosophy-Psychology, 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville. 
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Tue Necro Yearsoox—1947. Tenth Edi- 
tion. A comprehensive reference book on 
the Negro. Edited by Jessie Parkhurst 
Guzman. (Vera Chandler Foster and W. 
Hardin Hughes, Associate Editors). Tuske- 
gee Institute, Alabama: T. I. Department 
of Records and Research, 1947. 708 pages. 


$4.50. 


+ TENTH edition of the Negro Yearbook 
was the first to be published since 1938. 
The first Yearbook, edited in 1912, was of- 
fered as ‘‘a service to the public.*” Tuske- 
gee continues to offer this service. The 
yearbooks have been used by agencies and 
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institutions as a reference to historical and 
sociological data aot easily available else- 
where. Specialists in each field have pre- 
ared the material presented. 

The 1947 Negro Yearbook is concerned mainly 
with events from 1941 through 1946. The 
preface promises a “‘comprehensive view of 
events affecting the Negro in the United 
States, in Africa, in Europe, and in Latin 
America.”"" However, the Latin American 
countries having large Negro populations are 
not discussed. It is really Central America 
(the West Indies and Haiti) that is given 
detailed attention. While it is possible to 
omit many of the Latin American countries 
in a discussion of the Negro, to omit Brazil 
is to lose a most fruitful source of information 
on Negro life. 

The volume is attractively prepared and 
functionally organized. The table of con- 
tents is clear and the subtitles are adequately 
descriptive. There are five parts: ‘“The 
Negro in the United States,’’ *“The Negro in 
Africa,"" “‘The Negro in Europe,’ ‘‘The 
Negro in Latin America.’’ Part V contains 
an annotated bibliography. 

For educators, the presentation of mate- 


Ready in June 


A clear and authoritative presentation of 
guidance policy and how it may be implemented 


GUIDANCE POLICY 
and PRACTICE 


by ROBERT HENRY MATHEWSON 
Director, The Guidance Center, Cambridge, Massachussets 


This is a major contribution in the important field of gui- 
Not only does it discuss fully the basic factors in 
iow ae practice, but it shows clearly and specifically how 
undamental policy can be effectively implemented in school 
A book for everyone concern 


dance. 


coliege, and community. 


with guidance—teachers, psychologists, school administra- 
tors, school board members, and guidance workers. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 EAST 33rd Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
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rial in the subject-matter fields (literature, 
art, music, politics, and dramatics) will be of 
value. In Chapter 21 there is a discussion of 
the various forms of Negro-American litera- 
ture and a summary of the earlier trends. 
There is also a critical review of some of the 
major contributions by Negroes to American 
letters from 1941 to 1946. The annotated 
bibliography adds discussion of some 600 
books to the number reviewed in this chap- 
ter. 

Of greatest importance to vocational gui- 
dance workers will be these sections: ‘The 
Negro in the National Economy”’ and *‘The 
Negro in Business,’’ which present employ- 
ment data, population shifts, labor union 
membership, buying-power, and much other 
information that will help to eliminate 
stereotyped job placement. 

For guidance purposes in general there is 
much information. Educational facilities, 
enrollment data, training possibilities, and 
similar data on Negro colleges and universi- 
ties are available, by States. Agencies and 
organizations which help in job placement 
are listed by cities, as are the philanthropic 
organizations offering scholarships and fe 
lowships. Division 22 contains a directory 
of national organizations, including those 
for educational, economic, professional, and 
general advancement.—JEANNE Barpour, As- 
sistant, Family Life Department, Merrill-Palmer 
School, Detroit, Michigan. 


<> 


DiscRIMINATION AND NATIONAL WELFARE, 
edited by R. N. Maclver. New York: 
Institute for Religious and Social Studies, 
distributed by Harper & Brothers, 1949. 
135 pages. $2.00. 


RESENTED IN Discrimination and National 
Welfare is a symposium of material 
based on a lecture course, ““The Costs of 
Discrimination to the United States,’’ given 
at the Institute for Religious and Social 
Studies, a graduate school, at the Jewish 
Theological Seminary of America. The 
chapters in the Sook, based on the lecture 
material, have been edited by R. N. Maclver 
of Columbia University who also acted as 
moderator for the lecture series. 
The costs (material and spiritual) of dis- 
crimination to the nation are discussed 


against the varied backgrourids of business, 
housing, education, the church, and the 
(When replying to advertisements please mention OCCUPATIONS) 
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JOB-O-GRAMS 


A weekly service to start in September, 
1949 


JOB-O-GRAMS will tell your students 


What they will have to do 
How much they can earn 
What the qualifications are 
What training is necessary 
About working conditions 


About getting a job 
About the future of the job 


Job-o-grams ore written for student use in any 
class where jobs and occupations are studied. Each 
8-page folder deals with a specific job. 


Send 25¢ (no stamps) for one of the following job- 
o-grams, and our plan for a weekly service begin- 
ing in September, 1949. 


Electronics Engineer or Technician 
Medical Secretary 
Casualty and Surety 


— Mechanical Engineer 
Accountant 
Building Superintendent Insurance Agent 
—Restaurant Owner or Manager Executive 


—Public Relations Director 
ARE WHAT YOUR 
ob-a-Grams STUDENTS WANT 
JOB-0-GRAMS 
287 East Gunhill Road New York 67, N. Y. 


trade union by various qualified, and in some 
In each field 
the same common denominators appear, 
Vi ‘ying only in extent: enormous economic 
loss to the majority group (the discrimina- 
tors); the accompanying spiritual degenera- 
tion; and the loss of face with the outside 
world. 

The weakness of the book as an attack lies 
in the fact that it is the kind of material 
that is not new instruction to the enemies of 
discrimination, and that, as propaganda, it 
is unlikely to fall into the hands of many dis 
criminators. 

The final chapter, ‘Discrimination and the 
American Creed,’" by Robert M. Merton, 
Professor of Sociology at Columbia, does 
push out in the vanguard of current thinking 
on the subject. Merton breaks people down 
into four groups according to their attitudes 
toward discrimination and, depending on the 
environment in which each type is found, 
discusses methods of improving their posi- 
tion on the ladder of discrimination or of 
nullifying the effects of their discriminating. 

The book, in sum, is a carefully prepared 
notebook of a lecture course, a reliable, cur- 
rent box-score on discrimination by in- 


cases distinguished, specialists 
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formed men of good-will, geared only for 
those uninformed men of good-will into 
whose hands it may fall—hardly a large or 
significant group.—Ricnarp L. Pravut, Ex- 
ecutive vice-Chairman, National Scholarship 
Service and Fund for Negro Students, New York 


City. 


<> 


CouNsELING TECHNICS IN COLLEGE AND 
SeconDary ScHoot, by Ruth Strang. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1949. 302 
pages. $4.00. 


HE PASSAGE Of twelve critical years since 

Professor Strang’s first edition of Counsel- 
ing Technics in College and Secondary School 
has made imperative an expansion of the 
original material and the addition of new 
chapters detailing a decade’s advance in 
counseling. Double its original length, with 
a bibliography twice its original size, this 
standard text offers a new wealth of pro- 
fessional enrichment. 

As a teacher of university courses in coun- 
seling techniques, the author has been 
aware of a need for more concrete illustrative 
material, and so has presented in almost every 
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chapter of the new edition more compre- 
hensive data for both student and experienced 
practitioner. At the same time, the author 
maintains an admirable professional balance 
in analyzing the counseling art: that indis- 
pensable balance between the values of a 
counselor's techniques and those inherent in 
his or her personal qualifications. 

In a different order, as compared with the 
first edition, the present a describes 
and evaluates with careful documentation 
the more familiar counseling techniques: 
observation, the interview, rating scales 
and cumulative personnel records, and the 
use of autobiography and case studies. 

Two extremely valuable new chapters 
present (1) the use of ‘‘Projective Technics’’ 
(e.g., Rorschach, TAT, the incomplete sen- 
tence technique and play techniques), and 
(2) the use of such more recent methods as 
environmental therapy, group therapy, and 
the little-known techniques of the socio- 
drama and sociometry. 

At various points in the book, the moot 
question of ‘‘non-directive’’ counseling is 
inevitably discussed, and with fairness to 
all—we can hardly say both—points of view. 
The burden of the evidence, however, points 


Two new books— 


CONSTRUCTING CLASSROOM EXAMINATIONS 
by Ellis Weitzman and Walter J. McNamara 


Finding out whether pupils have learned is a major part of the 
teaching process. Here is the first practical book on how fo con- 
struct achievement tests, and how to interpret their results. 


Code No. 3CA63 


> PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT IN OLD AGE 
by Ruth S. Cavan, Robert J. Havighurst, 


Cioth, Price: $3.00 


Ernest W. Burgess, and Herbert Goldhamer i 


A report of an extensive study now in its tenth year at the University 
of Chicago. The book discusses the cycle of adjustment in old age 
and the conflicting concepts of the young and old regarding the 
pattern of life suitable for the old. An inventory, Your Activities 
and Attitudes, hos been prepored to measure adjustment in old age. 
Personal Adjustment in Old Age, Code No. 3CB69 Cloth, Price: $2.95 


Your Activities and Attitudes (Package of 25), 
Code No. 7CB841 


Price: $2.75 


SCIENCE RESEARCH ASSOCIATES, INC. 
228 South Wabash Avenue ° 


Chicago 4, Illinois 
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to a middle-ground position, in which the 
counselor must intelligently blend his 
methods of leading a client to decisions from 
within. This viewpoint is not a denial of 
the long-range trend the author discerns, 
namely, the shift from appraisal to under- 
standing and from counselor to client.— 
lona R. Locir, Vocational Appraiser, Veterans 
Administration Guidance Center, San Francisco 
Unified School District, and recent Instructor in 
Counseling, University of California, Berkeley. 


— 


AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES. 
Edited by A. J. Brumbaugh. Washington, 
D. C.: American Council on Education, 
1948. Fifth Edition. 1,054 pages. $8.00. 
AmerRIcAN Junior Edited by 
Jesse P. Bogue. Washington, D. C-.: 
American Council on Education, 1948. 
Second Edition. 537 pages. $6.50. 


or HIGH school counselors and those assist- 
Fr. students in the selection of colleges or 
universities, American Universities and Col- 
Jeges is more than a guide. Convenient, con- 
cise, Containing pertinent information con- 
cerning 820 accredited institutions and pro- 
fessional education in 19 fields, it is a descrip- 
tive directory which will answer most ques- 
tions raised by students concerning four-year 
institutions of their interest. 

Part I contains five chapters of general 
interest on education, development of col- 
leges and umiversities, services offered. 
Chapter IV, *‘Professional Education,” is of 
greatest interest to the counselor. Nineteen 

rofessional fields are described, with a list 
- states of institutions approved by the 
national professional accrediting agencies of 
each specific field. 

Part II is a complete, concise alphabetical 
list of accredited institutions. This consti- 
tutes the major portion of the directory, and 
will be of most value to the counselor. Per- 
tinent information includes: location, his- 
tory, accreditation of the institution; calen- 
dar; admission and degree requirements; 
fees; departments and staff data; educational 
developments; population statistics; special 
devices, facilities; library fa- 
cilities; publications; student aid available; 
finances; description of buildings and 
grounds; administrative officers. 

Of the six appendices, Appendix II lists 
Regional Educational Associations and Func- 
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Increase Reading Rates 
30% to 300% 


Without Comprehension Loss! 


An improved device for training pupils to read faster 
and more intelligent!y is now available for general 
training and remedial reading. The unit was de- 
veloped from an instrument originally designed by 
Dr. Guy T. Buswell, Professor of Educational Psy- 
chology, University of Chicago. : 


“Date 
Coutroller 


IS EFFECTIVE FOR 


Increasing Reading Rotes 
Improving Reading Habits 
Developing Flexibility of 
Reading Rates for Varying Purposes 
AND IS RECOMMENDED FOR 
Children and Adults of Every Level 


The Reading Rate Controller stimulates the reader 
to eliminate undesirable reading habits and concen- 
trate on what he is reading. Case histories show 
improvements in speed ranging from 30% to 300% 


A FEW USERS: 


Cornell University, University of Illinois, Cardinal Stritch 
College, Brookfield Township High School, California State 
Department of Education, Avery Coonley School, Culver 
Military Academy, the National War College, and the 
Naval War College. 


Write for 4-page descriptive bulletin containing 
an interesting report of improvements achieved 
by 234 subjects in a prominent reading clinic. 


THREE DIMENSION COMPANY 


4561 W. Addison St., Chicago 41, Ill. 
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A program for 
modified and 


corrective pupils 


MODIFIED 
ACTIVITIES 


IN 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


By Doreen Foote 


Instructor in Physical Education 
Long Beach, Cal., Public Schools 


With this book as source, you can offer the 
modified and corrective pupils in your school 
an improved program that will be the envy 
of the normal pupils. In most schools, “re- 
stricted” and “handicapped” pupils are left 
out of a planned phy program. 
Yet most of them, for their own good, should 
have a light activity program suited for their 
condition. In this first book of its kind ever 
published, the author presents a practical, 
tested program for these neglected pupils. 


9 chapters of games 
and activities 


Following the chapters on classification, or- 
ganization, and procedure, the author offers 
nine chapters of activities and games for mod- 
ified and corrective pupils. Descriptions, 
rules, and diagrams make the procedure for 
each activity or game clear. And as Dr. Jo- 
sephine L. Rathbone states in the foreword 
of the book, “‘Even the teacher of so-called 
‘regular’ classes in physical education, who 
may have exhausted his ideas for an enriched 
program, can get suggestions from Modified 
Actwities in Physical Education for making 
class time more meaningful for everyone, in 
terms of a greater variety of skills.” Order 
a copy for 10-day free examination today. 


10-day approval 
Net professional price, $1.60 
Postpaid if payment accompanies order 
INOR PUBLISHING CO. 
207 Fourth Ave., New York 3 
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tional Educational Associations with their 
constituent approved institutions. Appen- 
dix V lists schools as to types. Appendix 
VI classifies institutions found in Part II by 
state and city designation. Adequate indices 
are provided for ease and speed of reference 
for specific information or by institution. 

While it must be granted that some of this 
information will become out-dated, this wil! 
affect only such items as student statistics. 
The basic information descriptive of the offer- 
ings of each school will remain relatively un- 
changed. Revised editions are issued every 
four years. 

Having such information in one volume, 
condensed and pertinent, is a valuable time- 
saver for the counselor and a ready reference 
for students. It assists in locating institu- 
tions by area, type, field, or offering. This 
enables the student to narrow his choices if 
he is undecided. If the student has arrived 
at a decision, the data presented will inform 
him as to the preparation and en 
necessary prior to application and registra- 
tion. This volume will serve as the core of 
the counselor's educational-planning library, 
to be supplemented by various school bulletins 
and catalogs. 

As an accompanying volume to American 
Universities and Colleges, American Junior Col- 
leges is a directory planned and designed in the 
same manner, being built won a careful 
analysis of 564 accredited junior colleges. 

Part I describes the types, development, 
present status, and trends in junior colleges, 
methods of accreditation. Chapter V is of 
particular value to the counselor, listing the 
regional accrediting agencies and the state 
accrediting agencies with member junior col- 
leges. 

Part II is the core of the directory, with 
alphabetical listing including the same type 
of information as that found in American Uni- 
versities and Colleges. 

Of the appendices, noteworthy are: Ap- 

ndix III, a classified list of junior colleges 
coeducation, men, women, denomina- 
tional, size, summer sessions, etc. Appendix 
V, in tabular form, lists junior colleges as to 
curricula offered (preparatory and pre-pro- 
fessional, terminal, or semi-professional). 
Indices are available for general and institu- 
tional information. 

As in its treatment of American Universities 
and Colleges, the American Council on Edu- 
cation does not act as an accrediting agency, 
but lists those institutions which have been 
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accepted by the various national, regional, 
and state agencies established for that pur- 
pose. This directory has special value in the 
selection of schools for those students who 
prefer smaller colleges of the junior college 
type, or are desirous of a two-year terminal 
education. It is less confusing to the stu- 
dent to consult a single volume than a multi- 
tude of catalogs. The same might be said for 
counselors. —Witus E. Ducan, Associate Pro- 
fessor, College of Education, and Wit.iam 
Cartson, Counselor, University of Minnesota, 


Minneapolis. 
— <> 7 


HearinGc Is Betievinc, by Marie Hays 
Heiner. Cleveland and New York: The 
World Publishing Company, 1949. 126 
pages. $2.00. 


AUTHOR's sTorY of her emotional re- 
actions to loss of hearing and its appli- 
cation to her own life will be interesting read- 
ing for counselors and other personnel work- 
ers. It will be particularly stimulating to 
those who, unaware of the psychological im- 
plications of impaired hearing, have been 
striving to render sound professional counsel- 
ing and other personnel services to clients and 
employees with less-than-normal hearing. 

The subjective history of the author's case, 
as she relates it, is replete with suggestions ot 
emotional factors which are peculiar and com- 
mon to persons with impaired but 
concerning which there is a paucity of pro- 
fessional literature. In non-technical lan- 
guage, the author, Mrs. Heiner, describes her 
childhood impressions concerning deaf people 
and gives an account of her fears, conflicts, 
hopes, and attitudes as impaired hearing be- 
came a permanent reality in her own life. 
She tells how, after a long struggle, she at- 
tained satisfactory adjustment, and discusses 
briefly the activities of some of the organiza- 
tions which assist in the rehabilitation of per- 
sons with impaired hearing. 

The book merits reading, too, by persons 
who have symptoms of hearing loss. Those 
who must confront the task of readjusting 
themselves in a world of things generally de- 
signed for persons of normal hearing will find 
in Mrs. Heiner’s story reflections of many of 
their own problems and reactions. Both per- 
sonnel workers and hearing-impaired readers 
will be interested in the devices, techniques, 
and organizations briefly described by the au- 
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Modern Techniques 
in Guidance 


A Practical 
Handbook for 
School 


j Counselors 
te By Clifford E. Erickson. Aa 
up-to-date guide for anyone 
with day-to-day responsibility for counseling, inter- 


viewing, testing, and guidance. Organized in the 
form of specific questions and answers, this new book 
covers every step in the counseling process, showing 
exactly what the procedures are, who should initiate 
them, when and under what conditions they should 
be used, how they are conducted, and where further 
information about them may be obtained. The vari- 
ous types of procedure are evaluated, and do's and 
don'ts based on experience are given to aid in their 
use. The book offers materials of great practical 


value, in convenient, usable form $3.00 
CHILD PSYCHOLOGY 
AND DEVELOPMENT 

By Lows P. Thorpe. Well-known study of the fundamental cor cepts 
on which a truly objective child psychology t be based, offering che 
reader new perspective and broader ersta i f the subject Re 
search matcrials, clinical studies, and the views of prominent workers are 
reviewed Well moet the of many types of poopie who lees and 
work chsidren Journal of Educat 81 pages. 105 
41 tables $4.40 


PRINCIPLES AND 
TECHNIQUES OF GUIDANCE 


By D. Welty Lefewer, Archie M. Turrel!l, and Henry |. Weitzel. A widely 


ised book, designed for | s who wish to employ 
the latest and most successful techniques, for teachers interested in in. 
creasing their effective ess, and for social workers, probation officers 
and personnel managers. 522 pages. 32 $3.50 


MENTAL HYGIENE IN 
EDUCATION 


By Ernest W. Tiegs and Barney Katz. A book chat has been found 


useful in handling the personality problems of children. Presents the 
whole problem of mental health by bringing together 10 a meaningfu 
pattern the principles, techniques and agencies which are mainly re- 


22] 


$3.25 


sponsible for guiding perso ality development. 418 pages 


tioms. 22 tables. 
Write Dept. 23 for free folders describing full 
list of books on education, psychology, health, 
and medicine. 


Order books from 


TH RONALD PRESS COMPANY = 
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thor which contribute to the personal, social, 
and vocational efficiency of persons who do 
not have the hearing acuity generally recog- 
nized as normal. 

The advent of the author's hearing impair- 
ment was shocking in suddenness and degree. 
With the music of a gala college dance from 
which she had just returned ringing in her 
memory, she fell asleep. She awakened in a 
silent world. 

Plagued by the childhood impression that 
queer personalities and weak mentalities 
were the common companions of deafness, the 
author sought frantically to procure medical 
service which would restore her hearing. 
After having been treated by a succession of 
otologists in the United States and abroad, 
she finally called on a physician who gave her 
the help she needed. In a chapter titled, ‘A 
Little Gnome Told Me,"’ Mrs. Heiner relates 
the story of her initial call on this orologist. 
With rare understanding of his patients’ psy- 
chology, this specialist had given his office 
the appearance of a place where relief and 
satisfaction could be found rather than one 
where discomfort and frustration would be 
met. The physician himself wore soft brown 
clothing instead of the customary starched 
white gown as he, with kindliness and pa- 
tience, led his patient to accept the reality of 
her permanently lost hearing acuity and the 
necessity for acquiring and utilizing the 
skills, the techniques, and the available elec- 
trical and mechanical devices which would 
enable her to enjoy a happy life in a world in 
which voices, music, sound-transmitting 
equipment, and even danger-warning signals 
were adjusted to attract the normal ear. 

After reaching a satisfactory adjustment for 
herself, Mrs. Heiner turned her attention to 
helping others. She describes briefly some 
of the organized services for hard-of-hearing 
persons in which she has actively engaged. 

Although the accuracy of Rupert Hughes’ 
introductory suggestion that 98 per cent 
of the people have defective hearing may be 

uestioned, there is ample research evidence 
chat a large segment of the population is 
composed of persons whose hearing is im- 
paired to such an extent as to rater Fe with 
their social and vocational adjustments. 
This book, written in layman's language, 
provides an enlightening introduction to 
understanding their problems.—Dana B. 


Rosier, Vocational Rehabilitation and Edu- 
cation, Veterans Administration, Washington, 


D. C. 
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EpucaTIon A Divipep Wor p, 
Bryant Conant. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1948. 235 pages. $3.00. 


Conant’s book is a forthright 
affirmation of fundamental American |ib- 
eralism in terms of contemporary world 
affairs. It is at once a clear-cut philosophy 
of education and a practical program, espe- 
cially with reference to that great middle 
ground between the elementary school and 
the university. It is a call for the education 
of all American youth according to capacity, 
regardless of economic handicaps, aa with 
particular regard to probable careers in the 
service of their fellow-men. It is of especial 
interest to counselors, for Dr. Conant comes 
back again and again to “’. . .che all important 
subject of guidance or counseling. For it has 
been well said that really effective counseling 
is the keystone of the arch of a widespread 
educational system dedicated to the principle 
of equality of opportunity.”’ 


The author is concerned that this shall in 
truth be a classless nation, that the strength 
of this republic shall be guaranteed by a suc- 
cessful system of public education, that 
““classlessness’’ shall not be a reduction of 
personality to the dull uniformity of a totali- 
tarian state but that it shall be the efflores- 
cence of talent among a free and varied 
people. ‘“‘Fluidity within the social struc- 
ture, changing status from generation to 
generation, complexity of social pattern, low 
visibility of group differences—all these are 
desirable if we would have an industrial so- 
ciety composed of individuals who regard 
themselves as free."’ It is such a society as 
neither Germany nor Russia has, nor has 
either country a school system calculated to 
rest upon or promote such a society. Nor do 
we, at the present time, have a public schoo! 
system that fully conforms to those ideals. 


The basic difficulties are: (1) that the public 
high school—free to all—is, except where 
appropriate vocational schools have been 
established, undifferentiated; (2) liberal arts 
colleges are both undifferentiated and inacces- 
sible to non-urban students; and (3) voca- 
tional education in universities is both in- 
accessible and financially prohibitive to all 
but the economically fortunate few. No 
single, simple, perfect remedy exists, but the 
author points the way down several paths 
(1) the promotion of the two-year local col- 
lege or technical school, a terminal school of 
infinite variety; (2) equalized federal aid to 
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provide scholarships for the talented; (3) the 
promotion of effective guidance programs; 
(4) the generous recognition of the career mo- 
tive (an interesting recall of another famous 
Harvard president—Charles W. Eliot). *‘‘To 
the extent that any given high school is a 
cross-section of the social and economic 
stratification of the country, the study of 
literature will have to be presented with a 
variety of motivating forces. So, too, of 
course, will the social studies and science, but 
the problem there is far less complicated. 
General education to such a heterogeneous body of 
students should be presented in terms of a wide 
spectrum of occupational goals. [reviewer's 
italics] ... If we direct attention to the 
final occupation of the student, we can more 
readily agree on the details of general educa- 
tion at every level.” 

All this is in violent and gratifying contrast 


‘to the opinion of the president of another 


great university, who holds that, while men 
are different, they are also the same and that 
therefore their education should be the same, 
and that “‘vocational training’’ can best be 
conducted on the job.? 

Of course, it can readily be pointed out that 
both Hutchins and Conant head great vo- 
cational institutions—"‘even though Dr. 
Brewer points out in the November, 1948, 
issue of Occupations] Yale, Harvard, and 
other universities have announced ‘new pro- 


1 Robert M. Hutchins, ““Double Trouble,"’ The Satur- 
day Review of Literature, July 17, 1948. 
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grams’ of education, the old stuff remains 
a program of all-sitting-still instruction in 
Knowledge.’’ However, Conant is critical of 
all professors, his own included, and he pro- 
poses a “‘truce among educators’’ whereby 
the colleges and secondary schools can both 
relinquish some of their traditional preroga- 
tives in the interest of the real education of all 
American youth. 

Since the fate of the world, including edu- 
cation, hangs upon American-Russian rela- 
tions, Dr. Conant is eager to explore every ap- 
proach to intellectual and emotional under- 
standing, all the while maintaining, as seems 
necessary, an armed truce in an unfortunately 
divided world. He is for studying the Rus- 
sians and ourselves and our educational pro- 
gram assiduously to the end that ultimately 
we may live together peacefully. 

[his is an important book because (1) it 
approaches education as a social process, ideal 
in its aspirations, practical in its operation; 
(2) it strips learning down to its essentials 
interest, Ioieg, career; (3) it respec ts the dig- 
nity and importance of the individual as a 
member of a great society; (4) it is concerned 
with the education of every one of these indi- 
viduals; (5) it is the expression of the head of 
a great university. If all the universities, 
great and small, were to be genuinely con- 
cerned with the guidance of each individual 
throygh the entire educational process, they 
would make a mighty contribution to the 
problem of a divided world.—Franxuin J. 
Ketter, Principal, Metropolitan Vocational 
High School, New York City. 


| OFf the press now! 


“COUNSELOR PREPARATION” 


M. Miller, Chairman. 


__ the 37-page manual compiled under supervision of NVGA''s 
Division of Professional Training and Certification, Leonard 


*50c¢ a copy—10 or more, 40c each 


Order from NVGA Headquarters, 82 Beaver Street, New York 5 
(After July 1, address: 1424 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C.) 
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Publications Received 


Business as a Career. New York University 
Bulletin, Vol. XLIX, No. 6. Revised 1949 
edition. Pp. 62. Free on request. Ad- 
dress: Dean Herbert M. Schiffer, School of 
Commerce, Accounts, and Finance, New York 
University, Washington Square, New York 3. 


Prepared as a public service by the faculty of New York 
University's School of Commerce, Accounts, and Finance, 
this booklet is intended as a guide for students choosing a 
career in business. Discussed are 21 different fields 


National Apprenticeship and Training Stand- 
ards for the Sheet Metal Industry. Bureau of 
Apprenticeship, U. S$. Department of Labor, 
Washington 25, D. C., 1949. Pp. 32. Free. 

Please mention OccupaTIONs. ) 


Planning a Job Opportunities Conference. 
Emily Chervenik. United States National 
Student Association, 304 N. Park Street, 
Madison 5, Wisconsin, 1948. Pp. 15. $.10. 


A guide to an important student activity. Written by 
the Assistant to the Dean of Women, University of Wis- 
consin, the booklet describes in easy-to-understand detail 
the problems of planning and implementing a job oppor- 
tunities conference. Based on practical experience. 


A Psychometric Differentiation of Alcoholics 
from Nomalcoholics. Morse P. Manson. 
Western Psychological Services, P. O. Box 
525, Beverly Hills, California. Pp. 31. 
$.50. 

A monograph written by Dr. Manson for the Quarterly 
Journal of Studies on Alcohol, Sept., 1948, and now reprinted 
by W.P.S. Points + a series of new conclusions as to 
personality traits of alcoholics. 


Choosing Your Career. J. Anthony Humph- 
reys. Pp. 48 (1949). Getting Along With 
Others. Helen Shacter. Pp. 48 (1949). Un- 
derstanding Yourself. William C. Menninger. 
Pp. 52 (1948). You and Your Mental Abilities. 
Lorraine Bouthilet and Katharine Mann 
Byrne. Pp. 48 (1948). Science Research 
Associates, 228 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4. 
Single copies, $.75 each; 15 to 100 copies, 
$.60 each; 100 or more, $.40 each. (An 
Instructor's Guide is sent without charge 
when 15 or more copies are ordered.) 


Four further additions to SRA's series of Life Adjust- 
ment Booklets. Each is written by a well-known 
authority. Illustrated. 
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Helping Students Find Employment. Scrics 
VI, No. 12. Pp. 37. $.75. American 
Council on Education, 744 Jackson Place, 
N. W., Room 403, Washington 6, D. C., 
1949. 

A brochure pared for the Committee by a sub 
committee caaibed by Forrest H. Kirkpatrick. Deals 


with the various aspects of student personnel work i: 
colleges and universities. 


Occupational Index—1948. (Bound Volume 
$10.00. Occupational Index, Inc., New York 
University, Washington Sq., New York 3.’ 

Bound volume of the 1948 Occupational Index now 


ready for distribution. Contains more than 400 an 
notated references on more than 600 different occupations 


Handbook of Facts on Women Workers. Bul- 
letin No. 225. Pp. 79. $.25. Women's 
Bureau Publication. Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., 1948. 

Handbook of facts relating to and of concern to women 


workers. Answers questions most frequently asked ot 
the Women's Bureau. Practical as a sourcebook 


The Job of Management at the Supervisor) 
Level. Circular No. 16. Waldo E. Fisher 
Pp. 4. Single copies free; quantity prices 
quoted on request. Industrial Relations Sec- 
tion, California Institute of Technology, 
Pasadena 4, California, May, 1949. 


State Child-Labor Standards. Bulletin No. 
98. Pp. 182. Free to administrative offi- 
cials, national organizations, libraries. Sep- 
arates for each State free to individuals. 
Bureau of Labor Standards, U. $. Department 
of Labor, Washington 25, D. C., 1949. 


A revised summary of State laws affecting employment 
of minors under 18 years of age. Covers more important 
provisions of child-labor and compulsory-school-at- 
tendance laws for each State, D. C., and territories 


Applications to the Professional Schools and 
Colleges (for the fall term 1948). William S. 
Guthrie. Pp. 82. Coliege of Arts and 
Sciences, The Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus 10, 1949. 


A manual of current information for faculty advisers 
and counselors of pre-professional students, prepared by 
Dean Guthrie in a study of problems faced by pre-pro- 
fessional students. Contains summary statements about 
applications for medical, dental, law, and pharmaceutical! 
colleges, and schools of veterinary medicine, optometry, 
and osteopathy. 
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@ Special Pre-Publication Offer to Readers of OCCUPATIONS 


The Encyclopedia of 


CRIMINOLOGY 


Edited by Dr. Vernon C. Branham and Dr. Samuel B. Kutash 


HIS comprehensive work will serve the needs of all those concerned with the 

problems of crime and criminality. It is a compendium of existing facts and 
knowledge in criminology and deals at the same time with important current trend 
and departures in this highly complex field. This has been accomplished through 
the combined efforts of sixty-one outstanding specialists in a variety of disciplines, 
including: 


PSYCHOLOGY PSYCHIATRY SOCIOLOGY MEDICINI 
LAW POLICE SCIENCE EDUCATION HISTORY 
PENOLOGY PHILOSOPHY RELIGION RESEARCH 


THE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF CRIMINOLOGY is recommended especially for 
psychologists, psychiatrists, physicians, college deans, police officers, criminal law 
yers, judges, prison officials, social workers, probation and parole officers, edu- 
cators, religious personnel, sociologists, and crime prevention workers. 


CONTRIBUTORS INCLUDE: Hon. Fustice Francis Bergan; Nathaniel Cantor, 
Ph.D.; Hervey Cleckley, M.D.; Marshall B. Clinard, PA.D.; Victoria Cranford; 
Senator Thomas C. Desmond; Arthur N. Foxe, M.D.; G. I. Giardini, Ed.D.; 
Eleanor Glueck, PA&.D.; Sheldon Glueck, PA.D.; Irving W. Halpern; Leland E. 
Hinsie, M.D.; Hon, Alexander Holtzoff; Hon. J. Edgar Hoover; Warden Lewis E. 
Lawes; V. A. Leonard, P&A.D.; Robert M. Lindner, PA.D.;, Edwin J. Lukas, LL.D.; 
Elio D. Monachesi, PA.D.; Winfred Overholser, M.D.; Michael J. Pescor, M.D.; 
Walter C. Reckless, PA.D.; Orlando F. Scott, M.D.; Robert V. Seliger, M.D.; 
Lowell S. Selling, M.D.; Herman K. Spector; Edwin H. Sutherland, PA.D.; 
Negley K. Teeters, Ph.D.; Louis P. Thorpe, PA.D.; Joseph G. Wilson, M.D.; 
Fritz Wittels, M@.D.; Martin L. Wolf, ZZ.D.; Arthur L. Wood, P&.D. 


Publication: June, 1949. Approx. 500,000 words. $12.00 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, Publishers 

15 East 40th St., Dept. 204, New York 16, N. Y. 
Enclosed is $ for ; copy(ies) of THE 
ENCYCLOPEDIA OF CRIMINOLOGY, at the spec- 
ial Pre-Publication price of $10.00 per copy. The 
book(s) to be mailed to me immediately upon publication 
NAME 

(Expedite shipment by enclosing remittance) 


Publication date is June, 1949. 
If you send in your order be- 
fore publication, you can get 


your copy for 


| 
| 
| 
ONLY $10.00 | 
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Aunouncing An Important 


The Publication of 


OPPORTUNITIES IN VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


SARAH SPLAVER 


Director of Vocational Guidance, Rhodes Preparatory School, New York City 


with a foreword by 


ROBERT HOPPOCK 


Chairman, Dept. of Guidance and Personnel Administration, New York University 


104 pp. 
” A comprehensive occupational monograph on the entire field 
of vocational guidance as a profession, including the following: 
@ DEFINITION AND HISTORY OF VOCA- @ 


guidance. 


TIONAL GUIDANCE 


THE VOCATIONAL COUNSELOR'S WORK 


Interviews, psychological testing records, counsel- 
ing service, group guidance, vocational library, 
school and college information, placement follow- 
up, research, the counselor's clientele. 


PREPARATION FOR VOCATIONAL COUN- 
SELOR 


Educational requirements, experience require- 
ments, personality factors, financial rewards, ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of counselor's position, 
how to get started, opportunities. 


PLACES OF EMPLOYMENT FOR VOCA- 


TIONAL COUNSELOR 


Schools, colleges, universities, social agencies, 
government agencies, Veterans Administration, 
ublic health organizations, hospitals and re- 
abilitation institutions, religious groups, profes- 
sional and trade associations, employment 
agencies, industrial organizations, own counseling 
ureau. 


ALLIED JOBS IN RE- 
LATED FIELDS 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


COMPREHENSIVE 
STATE-BY-STATE 
ANALYSIS OF THE 
CERTIFICATION RE- 
QUIREMENTS FOR VO- 
CATIONAL COUN- 
SELOR (PUBLISHED 
FOR FIRST TIME). 


LIST OF COLLEGES 
& UNIVERSITIES OF- 
FERING COURSES IN 
VOCATIONAL GUI- 
DANCE 


INDEX 


This valuable book should be in the hands of everyone concerned with vocational 


the vocational aspects of the field. 


Like the other books in this series, it has been written by a specialist, its editorial 
formula is based on the specifications of the NVGA, and it is specifically designed to meet 


(When replying to advertisements please mention OCCUPATIONS) 


It is a treasury of information which for the first time completely coordinates 
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Vocational Guidance 


the needs of high school and college students who aspire to a career in this field—or who 
have not ‘om decided on their future course but wish an authoritative insight into the field. 


It should 


e of particular value to those now preparing for degrees in vocational guidance. 


Other UGM Titles Just Published 


OPPORTUNITIES IN AVIATION 
(Civil and Military) 


by Seth Babits 


(Aviation writer and former public relations coun- 


OPPORTUNITIES IN MOTION. 
PICTURES 


by Pincus W. Tell 


(Motion picture critic and Director of Advertising 


00 sel for Republic Aircraft) and Publicity, Rivoli Theatre, New York City) 
Additional Titles Now Available in UGM 
Series 
RE- OPPORTUNITIES IN EXPORT OPPORTUNITIES IN RADIO 


by A. L. Abkarian by Jo Ranson and Richard Pack 


OPPORTUNITIES IN HORTICULTURE OPPORTUNITIES IN TRAVEL 
by C. Owen Brantley by Don Short 
OPPORTUNITIES IN INTERIOR DECORATION OPPORTUNITIES IN JOURNALISM 
by Suzanne Conn by Elias E. Sugarman 
= OPPORTUNITIES IN PUBLIC RELATIONS OPPORTUNITIES IN ARCHITECTURE 
by Shepard Henkin by William Thorpe 
OPPORTUNITIES IN FREE-LANCE WRITING OPPORTUNITIES IN FASHION 
by Hazel Carter Maxon by Alida Vreeland 
OPPORTUNITIES IN ACTING OPPORTUNITIES IN MARKET RESEARCH 
by Frank Vreeland by John H. Platten, Jr. 
OPPORTUNITIES IN FINANCE, by Sam Shulsky 


! DETAILED REVIEWS OF THESE BOOKS APPEAR IN Occupational Pamphlets 
and by Gertrude Forrester. New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1948 


NEW TITLES IN PREPARATION: Advertising, Television, Graphic Arts, Photography, 
Physical Education, Teaching 


iF. Place your order for these books now 
a ¢ 00 each. Special discounts to schools, colleges, libraries, 
= ——_ and guidance organizations for quantity orders. 


‘a 45 WEST 45th STREET NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
(When replying to advertisements please mention OCCUPATIONS) 


+ Darectory of Branches + + 


. National Vocational Guidance Association, Inc.—1948-1949 


‘ { To Brawcu Secretanies: The listing of Branches which follows is complete accord- 
. ing to current records at National Headquarters, June 1, 1949. We will appreciate your 
notifying us immediately about any corrections or changes. Thank you.—TIxeg Epirors 


Arkansas 1943 Pres., Charles Teeter, High School, Star City 
V. Pres., George W. Harrod, DeQueen High School, DeQueen 
Sec.-Treas., D. W. Feezor, 732 W. Cherry St., Jonesboro 


California 
Northern 1920 Pres., Sarah Helen Brown, Dir., Lux College, 2450 17th St., San Francisco 10 
V. Pres., H. C. Lindgren, Psych. Dept., San Francisco State College, San Francisco 
See.-Treas., E. K. Frederick, Couns., H. S. of Commerce, San Francisco 


Southern 1922 Pres., L. T. Cooper, Vice Pres., Pacific Tel. & Te]. Co., 740 South Olive St., Los Angeles 
V. Pres., Florence B. Watt, USC, 737 W. Jefferson Ave., Los Angeles 7 
Se., John Allan Smith, Supr. Vocational Guidance, 1205 West Pico Blvd., Los Angeles 15 
Treas., Don Prosser, USC, 737 W. Jefferson Ave., Los Angeles 7 


Colorado 1925 
Pres., B. Avery French, 1300 Eudora St., Denver 
V. Pres., T. A. Anderson, 1286 Forest St., Denver 
Sec., Bertha Villano, 1805 W. 38th Ave., Denver 11 
Treas., Harold O. Adams, 14 E. 14th Ave., Denver 3 


Connecticut 1929 
Pres., Linwood K. Bonney, 57 King St., Stratford 
V. Pres. Vacant) 
Sec.-Treas., Esther Dunne, 1221 Quinnipiac Ave., New Haven 


District of Columbia 
D. C. 1922 Pres., Elizabeth C. Morrow, McKinley H. S., Second & T Sts., N. E., Washington 2 


V. Pres., Joseph Samler, Advisement & Placement Service, VA, Washington 25 
Sec., Willa Norris, Geo. Washington University Counseling Center, Washington 6 
Treas., Kathryn N. Fox, 4320 Elfiotr St., N. W., Washington 


National Capital 1940 Pres., Helen B. Gray, 159 Randolph St., N. W., Washington 1 
V. Pres., Edward J. Queen, $7303 Place, N. E., Washington 2 
Sec., Leanna F. Johnson, 4928 Just St., N. E., Washington 19 
Treas., Aileen H. Davis, 1947 Vermont Ave., N. W., Washington 1 


, 
Florida 
North 1948 Pres., Richard J. Anderson, 167 Building E, Univ. of Florida, Gainesville 


V. Pres., James A. Martin, 233 oo: G, Univ. of Florida, Gainesville 
Sec.-Treas., Helen I. Sivia, Mgr., Florida State Employ. Serv., 331 Main St., Gainesville 


South 1941 Pres., Mary Merritt, 1650 LeJeune, Coral Gables 
V. Pres., Lewis E. Walton, School of Ed., Univ. of Miami, Coral Gables 
See.-Treas., Elva MacPherson, 630 S. W. 17th Ave., Miami 35 


Georgia 
Athens 1947 Pres., W. W. Beaugrine, Mgr., Georgia State Employment Service, P. O. Box 272, 


Athens 
V. Pres., Maude S. Hollingsworth, —— of Education, Univ. of Georgia, Athens 
Sec.-Treas., Anne Seawell, Dir., Div. Placement & Student Aid, Univ. of Georgia, 
Athens 
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Georgia (continued) 
Atlanta 1936 


Hawaii 


Honolulu 1937 


Illinois 
Chicago 1920 


Indiana 
Central 1942 


Northeastern 1948 


Northern 1940 


lowa 1928 


Kansas 1928 


Kentucky 1936 


Louisiana 
New Orleans 1923 


Maine 1942 


Maryland 1926 


Baltimore 1940 


Tri-State 1947 
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Pres., Helen Thompson, City of Atlanta Pers. Dept., City Hall, Atlanta 3 
V. Pres., G. H. Fort, Statis. & Acc’t'g, City Hall, Atlanta 
Sec.-Treas., Maribel Richardson, Murphy High School, Atlanta 


Pres., John H. Scott, Castle & Cook Terminals, Honolulu 

V. Pres., Frank 1. Ambler, 1420 Beretanea St., Honolulu 

Sec., Elwood P. George, Honolulu Bus. College, Honolulu 

Treas., Jack Stoller, Rm. 406, Merch. Mart, Hotel & Alakea St., Honolulu 


Pres., George S. Speer, Dir., 1.P.S., Ill. Inst. of Technology, 18 S. Michigan, Chicago 3 
V. Pres., Mary H. Lindley, Continental Ill. Natl. Bank, 231 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 4 
Sec., Doris Bates, Marsh & McLennan, Inc., 231 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, 4 

Treas., William Gellman, B'nai B'rith Voc. Serv. Bur., 231 S. Wells St., Chicago 4 


a 


Pres., William L. Howard, Dean, School of Education, Butler University, Indianapolis 7 
V. Pres., M. Catharine Evans, Counseling Office, Indiana Univ., Bloomington 
Sec.-Treas., Erma B. Christy, 139 Central H. S. Bldg., Muncie 

Pres., Lawrence W. Hess, 1106 N. Anthony Blvd., Fort Wayne 

V. Pres., Wallace Beer, Empl. Sup’r, Gen. Elec. Co., Fort Wayne 

Sec., Sally Ann Abel, Pers. Dir., rand Leader Dept. Store, Fort Wayne 

Treas., Victoria Gross, Dean of Girls and Dir. Guid., No. Side H. S., Forr Wayne 
Pres., Helen Dernbach, Dir. of Guidance & Sec. Curric., Pub. Schools, South Bend 
V. Pres., Russell C. Bowers, Vet. Adm. Office, Notre Dame Univ., South Bend 
Sec., Mary Hoopengardner, 223 Lincoln Way East, Mishawaka 

Treas., Helen Goppert, Washington High School, South Bend 


Pres., T. C. Ruggles, Dean, Junior College, Centerville 
V. Pres., E. R. Lorenz, Visual Aids & Testing, Dubuque H. S., Dubuque 
Sec.-Treas., Ray Bryan, Iowa State College, Ames 


Pres., Don R. Lidikay, Trego Commun. School, Wakeeney 
V. Pres., Marie Diggs, Coffeyville Jr. College, Coffeyville 
Sec.-Treas., Ramon Charles, Div. of Voc. Rehab., 732 Armstrong Ave., Kansas City 


Pres., Glenn G. Underwood, 117 W. Chipp St., Louisville 
V. Pres., Cornelius R. Hager, Nicholasville 
See.-Treas., Lucille Bond, 1405 W. Broadway, Louisville 


Pres., E. E. Puls, Dean, Div. Applied Sciences, Southeastern Louisiana College, Hammond 

V. Pres., Edmond J. Garland, Jr., Counselor, Francis T. Nicholls H. S., 3820 Se. Claude 
Ave., New Orleans 

Sec.-Treas., Eleanor Barrow LeBlanc, 2606 Prytania St., New Orleans 


Pres., Fred Dingley, Lee Academy, Lee 

V. Pres., Raymond Bowden, High School, Presque Isle 
Sec., Mary T. Madden, 26 Merrimack St., Penacook, N. H 
Treas., Dorothy Babcock, Garland St. Jr. H. S., Bangor 


a 


Pres., H. Chester Whitney, Public School, 3 E. 25 St., Baltimore 

V. Pres., Rebecca C. Tansil, State Teachers College, Towson 

Sec., Atla M. Burroughs, Eastern H. S., 334 Loch Raven Rd., Baltimore 18 
Treas., Walter D. Scheid, 3 East 25th St., Baltimore 18 

Pres., William E. Jones, 422 N. Arlington Ave., Baltimore 23 

V. Pres., Reuben F. Jones, 2432 Woodbrook Ave., Baltimore 17 

Sec., Charles E. Brown, 506 Laurens St., Baltimore 17 

Treas., W. Douglass Johnson, 2316 Montebello Terrace, Baltimore 14 
Pres., John Maiden, Potomac State College, Kayser, West Va. 

V. Pres., Geo. Sellers, Celanese Corp., 707 Montgomery Ave., Cumberland, Md 
Sec.-Treas., Frances Loftus, Memorial Hospital, Cumberland, Md. 
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Massachusetts 
Greater Boston 1920 


Merrimack Valley 1941 


Western 1946 


Worcester 1936 


Michigan 
Detroit 1929 


Lansing 1941 


Minnesota 
Minneapolis 1920 


Missouri 
Heart of America 1946 


St. Louis 1925 


Montana 1938 


Nebraska 
Omaha 1941 


New Jersey 1929 


New York 
Binghamton 1938 


OCCUPATIONS [May 


Pres., Martha L. Hanf, 18 Springfield St., Belmont 78 

V. Pres., L. H. Chapman, High School, Hingham 

See., Helen G. Adams, Hotel Puritan, 390 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 
Treas., Pennell N. Aborn, Student Empl. Bureau, MIT, Cambridge 
Pres., Herbert Carter, 181 Lowell St., Andover 

V. Pres., Richard Wallace, 27 Rosemont St., Haverhill 

See., Catherine M. Barrett, 102 Chestnut St., Andover 

Treas., Francis X. Hogan, 1058 Essex St., Lawrence 

Pres., Seth Arsenian, Springfield College, Springfield 

V. Pres., David S. Garber, American h Corp., Springfield 
Sec., L. B. Richardson, 122 Chestnut St., Springfield 3 

Treas., Margaret E. Johnston, 284 State St., Springfield 5 

Pres., Mary E. V. Shea, § Almont Ave., Worcester 

V. Pres., Dorothy Salter, 45 Cedar St., Worcester 

See., Elizabeth La Due, 226 Park Ave., Worcester 

Treas., Mary Sullivan, $1 Forbes St., Worcester 


a 


Pres., Ruth Caplan, 900 Whittmore Rd., Detroit 

V. Pres., Laura Lesh, 13322 Conant Ave., Detroit 12 

See., Donna V. Reincke, 21944 Morley Ave., Dearborn 

Treas., Wm. C. Loving, Jr., 571 Josephine, Detroit 

Pres., William Mann, Basic Coll., Michigan State College, East Lansing 

V. Pres., Raymond Hatch, Inst. for Guidance, Michigan State College, East Lansing 
See., Beatrice Fessenden, Couns. Center, Michigan State College, East Lansing 
Treas., G. Raymond Tuttle, Coord., Tech. High School, Lansing 


Pres., Kenneth A. Millard, Asst. Dir., Stud. Pers. Serv., Macalester College, St. Paul 5 
V. Pres., Henry Borow, General College, Univ. of Minn., Minneapolis 14 


See.-Treas., John B. Smith, Asst. Mgr., Personnel Dept., First Bank of Minneapolis, 


Minneapolis 


Pres., W. A. Berg, William Chrisman High School, Independence 
V. Pres., Veda Jackson, YWCA, 1020 McGee St., Kansas City 
Sec.-Treas., Freda Bright Chappelle, Drake Hotel, 1016 Locust, Kansas City 


Pres., Laurene Bamber, 3424 Cambridge Ave.,Maplewood 17 
V. Pres., Kingsley M. Wientge, Ree. 1, Box 113, Glencoe 
Sec.-Treas., Rosalie Kniep, Bayless Sch., 4530 Weber Rd., St. Louis 23 


Pres., A. L. Comer, High School, Twin Bridges 
V. Pres., Ralph S. Kneeland, Guidance Director, Public Schools, Lewistown 
See.-Treas., Truman Cheney, State Supr., OIGS, State Dept. of Pub. Instr., Helena 


Pres., Glen R. Wilson, Personnel Mgr., Western Electric Co., Omaha 
V. Pres., Mollie Lamb, 1116 Union Pacific Bldg., Omaha 

Sec., Margaret I. Carter, YWCA, 506 South 17th St., Omaha 2 

Treas., Kathryn Patrick, Goodwill Industries, 1013 N. 16th St., Omaha 


a 


Pres., William H. Atkins, School of Education, Rut University, New Brunswick 
V. Pres., Isabel Capwell, Dir. of Guid., High School, Arlington 
See.-Treas., Jean Pascoe, Dir. of Guidance, High School, Newton 


Pres., Gladys Mercereau, Union Endicott H. S., Endicott 

V. Pres., Elizabeth Plankinton, Triple Cities College, Endicott 

See., Marjorie-Bush, Columbus Jr. H. S., 164 Hawley St., Binghamton 
Treas., Gilbert Shults. Johnson City H. $., Main St., Johnson City 


x 
; 
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1949 | 


[May 
New York (continued) 


Capitol District 1930 

Central 1928 
Delaware-Otsego 1946 
Long Island 1943 


Mid-Hudson 1940 


Mohawk Valley 1941 


New York City 1920 
Rochester 1923 
Teachers College 1925 
Westchester 1939 


Western 1939 


North Carolina 1927 


Ohio 
j Akron Area 1947 


Central 1938 


Cincinnati 1920 


Miami Valley 1946 
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Pres., Carl Colvin, Columbia High School, E. Greenbush 

V. Pres., E. May Sligo, 28 Glen Ave., Scotia 

Sec.-Treas., Lillian Ross, 2 Fulton St., Cohoes 

Pres., John McAnaney, Dir. of Guidance, Public Schools, Solvay 

V. Pres., Jane C. Kendrick, Porter School, Syracuse 

Sec., Helen MacKnight, 107 Whewell St., Syracuse 

Treas., Charles Stover, Vice-Principal, Central H. S., Syracuse 

Pres., (Acting), Gladys Hamlin, High School, Oneonta 

V. Pres. Vacant) 

Sec., Isobel Clark, N. Y. State Employment Service, 256 Main St., Oneonta 
Treas., Rosanna C. Bagg, Huntington Memorial Library, Oneonta 

Pres., Seymour Beardsley, Brooklyn Polytechnic Inst., 303 Washington St., Brooklyn 
V. Pres., John David, Sewanhaka H. S., Floral Park, L. I. 

Sec., Mary Patton, Great Neck H. S., Great Neck, L. I 

Treas., Theresa M. Bedell, Baldwin H. S., Baldwin, L. 1. 

Pres., George MacAndrews, Dir. of Guidance, Arlington H. S., Arlington 

V. Pres., Boyd R. Swem, Dir. of Guidance, High School, Middletown 

Sec. (Vacant) 

Treas., Clara H. Howard, 10 North St., Middletown 

Pres., Marvin Gibson, Central School, Whitesboro 

V. Pres. (Vacant) 

See.-Treas., Dorothy Fox, Proctor H. S., Utica 

Pres., Edward Hachtel, 237 E. 33rd St., New York 16 

V. Pres., R. D. Hungerford, Bur. for CRMD, 224 E. 28 St., New York 16 
Sec., Alice Gustav, Washington Square College, New York University, New York 3 
Treas., Mortimer Karpp, The 52 Association, 840 Eighth Ave., New York 19 
Pres., C. C. Upshall, Eastman Kodak Co., 343 State St., Rochester 4 

V. Pres., Alfred A. Johns, Roch. Inst. of Tech., 65 So. Plymouth Ave., Rochester 8 
Sec., Natalie J. Leonard, Irondequoit H. S., Titus Ave., Rochester 

Treas., W. Douglas Jack, Eastman Kodak Co., 343 State St., Rochester 4 
Pres., Robert Schaffer, 75-09—137th St., Flushing 

V. Pres., William Hopke, 509 W. 121st., New York 27 

Sec., Cynthia Dean, 43-17 Parsons Blvd., Flushing 

Treas., Margaret Lucas, 500 Riverside Drive, New York 27 

Pres., Mildred Davey, High School, Hastings-on-Hudson 

V. Pres., Harold D. Watson, Co. Ed’n & Voc'l Extens. Bd., Carme! 

Sec., Clarence Noyce, White Plains H. S., White Plains 

Treas., Bruce Shear, 134 Huntville Rd., Katonah 

Pres., Thomas W. Kennelly, Dir. of Psych. Clinic, 115 Crosby Hall, U. of Buffalo, Buffalo 
V. Pres., Joseph Manch, Dir. of Guidance, 732 City Hall, Buffalo 

Sec., Evelyn Muntz, Girls’ Counselor, Bennett High School, Buffalo 14 
Treas., Tyra Mauritzen, 401 W. Sixth St., Jamestown 


Pres., Roy N. Anderson, North Carolina State College, Raleigh 
V. Pres., W. D. Perry, Univ. of N. C., Chapel Hill 
See.-Treas., Fannie Y. Mitchell, Duke University, Durham 


a 


Pres., Hope M. Bond, Rehab. Couns., State Bureau, Voc. Rehab., 601 United Bidg., Akron 8 

V. Pres., Helen P. Emmitt, Empl. Couns., Ohio Sc. Empl. Serv., 33 N. Main St., Akron 8 

Sec., Laura M. Ort, Ohio Bell Tel. Co., 50 West Bowery St., Akron 8 

Treas., Robert B. Heuser, Dir. of Guid., Cuyahoga Falls Schools, 2300 Fourth St., Cayahoga 
Falls 

Pres., John G. Odgers, State Supr., OIGS, State Dept. of Ed., 65 Gay St., Columbus 15 

V. Pres., W. F. Bittikofer, Capitol Univ., 990 Seymour Ave., Columbus 

Sec.-Treas., Helen S. Fuller, Rehab. Serv. for Blind, 451 Oak St., Columbus 15 

Pres., J. J. Deisenrath, 3646 Aikenside Ave., Cincinnati . 

V. Pres., Rev. Wilfred Dirr, Elder H. S., Regina & Vincent, Cincinnati 

Sec., Frances Hanauer, 419 Torrence Rd., Cincinnati 

Treas., Audrey Sibert, 410 Walout St., Elmwood, Cincinnati 16 

Pres., Theresa Folger, 1723 Radcliffe Rd., Dayton 6 

V. Pres., Helen Tackleson, 532 Telford Ave., Dayton 

Sec., Lucille Wallace, 421 Red Haw Rd., Dayton 

Treas., Lloyd A. Rensel, 1229 Hampshire Kd., Dayton 
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Ohio (continued) 
Northeastern 1924 


Northwestern 1938 


Oklahoma 
Oklahoma City 1948 


Oregon 1942 


Pennsylvania 
Central 1939 


Conrad Weiser 1948 


Erie 1940 


Keystone 1943 


Lackawanna 1947 


Philadelphia Vicinity 
1920 


Western 1925 


Puerto Rico 1940 


Rhode Island 1928 


Tennessee 
East Tennessee 1940 


Middle Tennessee 1940 


OCCUPATIONS [May 


Pres., Marion Whitsey, Cleveland Heights H. S., Cleveland Heights 18 

V. Pres., Carl Hinz, Ohio Bell Telephone Co., 700 4 Ave., Cleveland 
Sec., Rev. Lionel V. Carron, me John Carroll Univ., Cleveland Heights 18 
Treas., Roy M. Flint, Cleveland Heights H. S., Cleveland Heights 18 

Pres., Arden Walker, Supt. of Guid., Whitmer H. S., 5530 Whitmer Dr., Toledo 
V. Pres., Phillip G. Robinson, Pers. Dir., Electric Auto-Lite Co., Toledo 
Sec.-Treas., Freda Heiby, Couns., Burnham H. S., Sylvania 


= 


Pres., Walter S. Taylor, 2617 N. Hudson St., Oklahoma City 

V. Pres., George D. Small, Dean of Men, Tulsa Univ., Tulsa 

Sec.-Treas., James C. Sala, Educational Dir., Phillips Petroleum Co., Oklahoma City 


Pres., Ray J. Haas, T & I Coord., Union H. S., Forest Grove 
V. Pres., W. T. Johnson, Dean of Boys, Union H. S., Springfield 
See.-Treas., Charles P. Zacur, Teacher-Counselor, Union H. $., Canby 


— 


Pres., Clara Casner Carpenter, 640 Fifth Ave., Williamsport 3 

V. Pres., Dolan K. Loree, Principal, Jr. H. S., Hollidaysburg 

Sec.-Treas., Zura E. Raup, 128 Hepburn St., Milton 

Pres., Frances A. Raho, R. D. 2, Muhlenberg Park, Reading 

V. Pres., Edgar Hilgéndorf, 328 Windsor St., Reading 

Sec., Emalyn R. Weiss, Court House, 11th Floor, Reading 

Treas., Edwin B. Yeich, 1303 North 11th St., Reading 

Pres., Terence Reagan, 16 East 10th St., Erie 

V. Pres., Ellen Connell, Dir. of Guidance, Pub. Schools, Adminis. Office, Eric 
Sec.-Treas., Mary H. Walker, Child Study Dept., Pub. Schools, 640 West 9th St., Eric 


Pres., Leonard C. Grove, 462 West Market St., York 

V. Pres., Donald J. Diffenbaugh, Derry Township P. S., Hershey 

Sec., Benj. F. Olena, Hershey Industrial School, Add ody Pa. 

Treas., Mabe! Y. Schriver, 343 Locust St., Steelton 

Pres., Lawrence J. Lennon, 312 N. Webster Ave., Scranton 

V. Pres., Paul Lilly, Keystone Jr. College, La Plume 

Sec., Gertrude Freedman, 1511 Myrtle Ave., Scranton 10 

Treas., Marie Lesniak, 1315 Prospect Ave., Scranton 5 

Pres., R. D. Matthews, School of Education, Univ. of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 

V. Pres., Father C. J. Barnard, Southeastern Catholic H. S., 920 Christian Sr 
Philadelphia 4 

Sec., Tom W. Bull, Pierce School of Bus. Adm., Philadelphia 

Treas., M. Adelaide Hawk, 3355 North Park Ave., Philadelphia 40 

Pres., Mary Isabel Bower $30 Wincbiddle St., Pittsburgh, 24 

V. Pres., Marius A. Fox, 4000 Grizella St., Pittsburgh 15 

Sec., E. Breneta Andrews, 372 S. Highland Ave., Pittsburgh 6 

Treas., John H. Moore, 1002 Winterton St., Pittsburgh 6 


Pres., Maria Luisa Lopez, Asst. Supr., OIGS, Dept. of Education, San Jose 

V. Pres., Manuela Caloca, Counselor, Industr. Arts School, U. of P. R., Rio Piedras 
Sec., Juanita Rivera Asencio, Counselor, Rio Piedras Sr H. S., Rio Piedras 

Treas., Fernando Denis Stevenson, P. O. Box 745, Rio Piedras 
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services, 569; convention post-mortem, 557; 1949-1950 
election returns, 568; list of new Prof. Mem., 623 

Negro Yearbook —1947, r., 600 

New frontiers in occupational! research, 535 

New junior college, the, r., 64 

Next steps in the personnel profession, 5 

North Atlantic regional conference, 348 

Nursing for the future, r., 427 
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Occupational pamphlets: an annotated bibliography, r., 
141; available from women's mag- 
azines, 263; 0. indecision among college students, 331; 
Occupational Outlook Handbook, a preview of the, 394; 
0. information in the schools, 397; 0. research, new 
frontiers for, $35 

Occupations, ranking of o. on the basis of social status, 
237; occupations unlimited, r., 360; classification of 
professional occupations, 530 

Opera ballerina, r., 507 

Opportunities in vocational guidance, r., 597 

Our oil hunters, r., 507 

Our 1949 convention, 201 

Our readers write (see Letters to the editor) 

Outlook for women: in biological sciences; ia mathe- 
matics and statistics; in physics and astronomy; in 
chemistry, r., 220 


P 


Paper-and-pencil tests given to students in woodworking, 
95 

Personality, r., 142 

Personality traits of professional actors, 245 

Personnel profession, next steps in the, 5; p. administra- 
tion: a point of view om i method, r., 61; p. fe- 
search and test development in the bureau of naval 
personnel, r., 289; p. study of the division of counseling 
and guidance of the American psychological associa- 
tion, 307 

Placement by public schools, 322 

Plan advocating a specialized employment service for 
young workers in Canada, 38 

Portland conference report (NCPA), 412 

Preferred ages for vocational counseling, 77 

Preview of the Occupational Outlook Handbook, 394 

Primary abilities, 527 


OCCUPATIONS 


Principles of vocational education: the Primacy of th- Voca 
person, r. 63 set 
Problems involved in the classification of professions 10 
occupations, 530 by 
Professional growth through volunteer counseling, 40] 46 
Proposed survey of entry jobs for the greater Kansas City Voce 
area, 326 tl 
Public schools, placement by, 322 in 
Publications received, 67, 148, 222, 292, 366, 431, 510, 693 ey 


Puerto Rico, the development of vocational guidance ; 
the educational system of, 194 
Pupil personnel service, r., 218 


Purdue pegboard, comparison of one-trial and three. Wasl 
trial norms, 251 We. 
Wha 
R 
Radio column: a report on the New York City area, 345 
Ranking of occupations on the basis of social status, 237 
Rapport, v., 212 
Recommended reading (see You might like to read 
Regional conference report: Washington, D. C., 408 
Report of NVGA Policy Committee, 270 
Revised Dictionary of Occupational Titles, 538 Ada 
Role of interests in guidance, 517 pe: 
Ada 
Ss Age 
Alle 
School administrators want help, 234 And 
Schools, occupational information in the, 397 hoe 
Aug 
Secondary pupils, vocational choices of, 104 ‘ 
Scope of our association, 129 Bass 
Selection and use of diagnostic categories in clinica Bea: 
counseling, r., 424 Bill 
Social status, occupations ranked on basis of, 237 Bitr 
Sociological aspects of vocational guidance, 242 
Some factors which distinguish drop-outs from high Blis 
school graduates, 457 Bod 
State supervisors, directory of, 135; news from: 55, Bor 
208, 276, 354, 414, 493, 563 Bro 
Streamline your study habits, r., 284 
Study of the personality traits of successful teachers, 107 Bru 
Summary of the 1947 report of the New York State Com- Can 
mission against discrimination, 261 Coo 
Cou 
T Dan 
Take up thy bed and walk, r., 220 Dar 
Teacher as counselor, r., 364 Dav 
Teachers, a study of the personality traits of successful, Dav 
107 
There's a job for you, r., 291 Dub 
Time spent by counselors and deans on various activities, Dun 
391 Eict 
Touch of parsley, r., 507 Eor 
Training employees and managers, r., 426 Fag 
Traveling counselor's kit, 474 Full 


Two methods of training counselors for group guidance, 
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Understanding television, r., 429 
Use of tests in college, r., 142 


Veteran looks for work, 466 

Veterans administration guidance center, high school 
seniors at, 181; characteristics of the population of a 
vet. guidance center, 253 , 
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al: experience, emotion and v. choice, 23; 

ices in colleges, 28; choices of secondary pupils, 
104; training for migrating youth, 184; information 
by mail, 399; preference as related to mental ability, 
460; planning, r., 503 

Vocational guidance: at the 31st session of the interna- 
tional labour conference, 1$7; the development of v. g. 
in the educational system of Puerto Rico, 191; socio- 
logical aspects of v. g., 242 


W 
Washington flashes, 1, 73, 153, 225, 297, 369, 441, 513 
We, the citizens, r., 64 


What employers look for in young workers, 546 


Admissions to Professional Membership since March 31, 1949 
(Please star in your 1948-1949 NVGA Yearbook) 


Adams, Lois Glenn, William D., Jr. 
Adanalian, Alice Goldrich, Rose W. 
Ageton, Aura-Lee Grill, Harry M. 

Allen, Katherine Porter Hahn, Albert R. 
Andrews, E. Brenneta Halliday, Robert W. 
Augustine, Catherine Hanson, Ernest E. 

Basso, Mary D. Healy, Joseph R. 
Beardsley, Seymour W. Hegel, Margery 
Billinsky, John Milton Heller, Israel C. 

Bitner, Harold M. Henderson, Harold L. 
Bliss, Katherine S. Herron, George Harold 
Bodner, Florence S. Hopper, Katharine Edmonson 
Borbely, Joseph Humm, Doncaster G. 
Broaddus, John P. Hunter, Genevieve P. 
Bruce, Martin Marc Hutchison, Susan R. 
Cantor, Robert M. Johnson, Arthur E., Jr. 
Cooper, James G., III Kellman, Samuel 
Coulson, Leo C. V. Kennedy, Thomas M. 
Dane, Marcia, W. A. Kitch, Donald E. 
Darlington, Meredith W. Lamberson, Fred D. 
Davis, Edwin W Le Cocq, Charles Louis 
Davis, Frank G. Lloyd-Jones, Esther McDonald 
Dubrow, Max Lovejoy, Clarence Earle 
Dunsky, Harold L. Lutes, Olin S. 

Eichhorn, Dorothy MacPherson, Elva 
Entwisle, Frank Newlin McCracken, Charles W. 
Fagin, Barry McMahon, John Thomas 
Fuller, Helen G. Medinger, Gordon Eric 


Moore, Mary E. 
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Women go to work at any age, r., 
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Nederburg, Frances Elizabeth 


Paulsen, Gaige B 


Prior, Edw ard I 


Queen, Robert T. 


Reynolds, Walter A., Jr. 
Rogers, Margaret 
Ruderman, Victor 
Rusalem, Herbert 
Saunders, Reuben W. 
Scheid, Walter D 
Shrock, John G 


Spiegel, Jane Hall 

Stover, Harry | 

Swenson, William T 

, Rebecca Catherine 
Thornton, Emily T 
Wagner, Wesley N. 


cy. Herbert ( hest 
Wilkins, William David 


Please note that on and after July 1, 1949, the National Headquarters of NVGA and 
the editorial offices of Occupations will be located in Washington, D. ¢ 
NVGA mailing address for all purposes will be: 1424 Sixteenth Street, 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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N.V.G.A. MEMBERSHIP NOTICE 


NATIQNAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION, Inc. 


OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES of the 
4n Organization for the Furtherance of Educational and Vocational Guidance 
(Organized 1913) 
Officers 


President, Wannun K. Larron, Director, Division of Guidance, Detroit Public Schools, 1354 Broadway, Detroit 26 


Michigan 


Vice-President, Gonos S. Spazr, Director, Institute of Psychological Services, [llinois Institute of Technology, 18 South 


Michigan Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois 


Treasurer, Epwarp Lanpy, Director, Division of Counseling Services, City of Newton, Massachusetts 
Executive Secretary, Curisrins Mavcugr, Headquarters Office, 82 Beaver Street, New York 5, New York 


® Trustees (Terms expire on June 30 of the years noted) 


C. C. Dunsmoor, Director of Pupil Personnel, Public Schools, Long Beach, California (1951) 

Cuarces R. Fosrar, Professor of Education, University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida (1949) 

H. B. McDantat, Associate Professor of Education, Stanford Universiry, California (1950) 

Hexen R. Smrra, Director, Vocational Advisory Service, 95 Madison Avenue, New York City (1950) 

Cxoyvn S. Sranvmerz, Director of Training, Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation, Newark, Ohio (1949) 

C. Giraert Wrenn, Professor of Educational Psychology, College of Education, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 


Minnesota (1949) 


Marouerire W. Zaporzon, 4729 MacArthur Boulevard, N. Washington, D.C. (1951) 


N.V.G.A. DIVISION and COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN — 1948-1949 


Divisions 

Individual Appraisal, Counseling, and Instruction: Wii 
E. Duan, Div. Student Personnel, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 

Placement and Follow-Up: Frorence Murpeny, Asst. 
Supervisor, Work Experience Section, Pub. Schools, 
324 Venice Blvd., Los Angeles 13, Calif 

Professional Training and Certsfication: Lzonanp M. 
Specialist for Connnstion, Pupil Personnel and Work 
Programs, Secondary Division, U. §. Office of Ed., 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Administration and Supervision: Barpara H. Waicst, 
Senior Consultant in Counseling, Pub. Schools, 305 
City Hall, Minneapolis 15, Mino. 

Occupational Research: Franc M. Frstcagr, Jr., Dir., 
Occupational Opportunities Service, Ohio State 
University, Columbus 10, Ohio 


© Standing Committees 


Executive: Warren K. Larton, Dir., Div. Guidance, 
Public Schools, Detroit, Mich. 
Finance: Heren R. Smits, Dir., Vocational Advisory 
Service, 95 Madison Ave., New York City 
Nominations and Elections: Many P. Corrs, Supr., Coun- 
seling Dept., Pub. Schools, 216 E. 9th St., Giaclenedl, 
Ohio 
Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations: HH. R. 
Beatriz, Dept. Educ., Queen's Park, Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada; Cart M. Horn, Michigan State 
College, East Lansing, Mich.; Waregn K. Larton, 
Dir., Div. Guidance, Pub. Schools, Detroit, Mich.; 
Jutia G. Jounson, Personnel Deprt., Fed. Res. Bk. of 
Chicago, Chicago 90, Ill 
Public Relations: Max F. Basar, Dir., B'nai B'rith Voc. 
Service Bureau, 1746 M Street, N. W., Wash. 6, D. C. 
Publicity: A.J. Mapp, Dir., Voc. Guidance, Woodrow 
Wilson High School, Portsmouth, Va. 
Radio: Ricuarp L. Pravut, Exec. vice-Chairman, 


Nat'l Scholarship Service and Fund for Negro Students, 
31 W. 110 St., New York City 26 
Program Committee: Groroe S. Dir., Inst. Psych 
Serv., Ill. last. Tech., 18 S. Michigan Ave., Chicag: 
3, Il. 

Convention: Inwin A. Bara, Asst. Dean, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, II. 

Local Arrangements: Paut A. Yowno, Dir. Guid., 
Pub. Schools, Evanston, III. 

Commercial Exhibits: C. L. Ha~psrson, Supervisor, 
Employment Office, Illinois Bell Tel. Co., 230 
W. Washington St., Chicago 6, Ill. 

Regional Conferences: Mary D. Basso, Supervisor, 
Guid. and Placem't., Pub. Schools, 20 Summer St., 
Providence 2, R. I. 

Cooperation in Branch Programs: O'Lovoatin 
Exuiorr, Counselor, Public Schools, 1740 Brighton 
Rd., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Membership Committees: 

Branch: S. Steinmetz, Dir. Trng., Owens-Cora- 
ing Fiberglas Corp., Newark, Ohio 

Professional: Jutia M. Arspera, Dir., Voc. Counseling 
Serv., American Red Cross, 3414 Lindel] Blvd., St 
Louis 3, Mo. 

Publications Committee: Antuur J. Jongs, 307 Dickinson 
Ave., Swarthmore, Pa. 

Editorial Board: H. D. Kritson, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City 27 

Circulation: Paut L. Newark College of 
Engineering, Newark, N. J. 

Erbical Practices: Nathan Koun, Jr., Registrar, University 
College, Washington University, St. Louis 5 

Policy: C. L. Suartis, Prof. of Psychol., Ohio Stace 
University, Columbus 10, Ohio 


® Special Committees 


International Relations: MarGaret E. Bennett, Director 
of Pupil Personnel, Public Schools, Pasadena, Calif. 
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WASHINGTON FLASHES 
Transmitted by Max F. Baer 


WORKERS WANTED 


Shortages continue: You can look for increasing manpower 


shortages in coming year, following stepped-up armament program 
and induction of youth into armed forces, according to U. S. 
Employment Service. Number of gainfully employed is expected to 
reach all-time high of about 62 million next year, with bulk of 
increase going into manufacturing activities. But there's no 
absolute nation-wide shortage in all occupations mentioned here. 
Some shortages exist only in certain areas. 

Shipbuilding: Shipyards will be drawing workers from 
agriculture, construction, and other seasonal activities. Some 
shortages will appear in a few skilled occupations, such as steel 
boat builder, boilermaker, shipfitter, template maker, ship-— 
rigger, layout man, loftsman, ship's carpenter, and marine pipe- 
fitter and steamfitter. 

Aircraft: Employment is expected to double to about half- 
million. Labor supply is tightest in Great Lakes and Middle 
Atlantic industrial regions. Shortages are expected for aero- 
nautical draftsman, aircraft sheet-metal worker, airplane elec— 
trician, and aircraft mechanics with "A" and "E" license. 

Professions: Engineers of all types, including metallurgi- 
cal, aeronautical, mining, and petroleum, are in tight supply. 
The same goes for doctors, dentists, and nurses. There are 
shortages of chemists, physicists, mathematicians, bacteriologists, 
plant pathologists and physiologists, parasitologists, entomolo-— 
gists, and geologists. There's still great need for social 
workers. But greatest absolute shortage is of teachers. 

Construction: Most construction occupations are in short 
supply and will probably continue so into next year. Greatest 
need is for bricklayers. Also tight is supply of plumbers, pipe 
fitters, and electricians. In somewhat easier supply are plas-— 
terers, carpenters, and painters. 

Metalworking: Outstanding shortages are for machinists, 
tool and diemakers, sheet-metal workers, molders, coremakers, 
millwrights, and patternmakers. 

Service occupations: Among occupations frequently reported 
in short supply are automobile mechanic, auto body repairman, 
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cabinet-maker, and upholsterer. At unskilled level, domestics and 
waitresses can get jobs at will. 

White-—collar work: Stenographers are outstanding example of 
shortages. Some 100,000 are needed every year to replace women 
who retire from occupation. Frequent mention is made also of 
shortages of bookkeepers and office machine operators. 

Textile industry: There are current needs for loom—fixers, 
twisters, weavers, and winders. Apparel industry must have 
alteration workers, hand-sewers, machine pressers, sewing machine 
operators, and tailors. 


COLLEGE PLACEMENT 


Coordination of activities: USES, in cooperation with 
American Council on Education and Veterans Employment Service, has 
worked out plan for supplementing placement services of colleges 
and universities. Idea is to develop system of intra-state, 
regional, and national clearance of student applications and 
employer job orders so that college grads will be able to get jobs 
in any part of country and employers get applicants from various 
schools. Some states experimented with program during past year. 
Most states will get into some phase of it next year. 


NATIONAL CLEARING HOUSE 


New start: In November, 1946, we told you about USES 


national clearance service for professional, scientific, and 
administrative employment. Program slowed down considerably 
during reorganization following last year's budget cut. Effort is 
now being made to rebuild this phase of USES program. Registra-— 
tions submitted to local employment offices against employer 
orders now range from 300 to 400 monthly. Discussions are in 
progress with several professional societies for cooperative 
relationship on placement services to their members. General 
promotional program will get under way after January l. 


BUDGET CUTS 


Employment Service: Congressional budget trimmers gave 
states 130 millions for combined employment service and unemploy- 
ment insurance programs. Amount requested was 145 millions. Each 
state can decide for itself how much of cut is to affect employ-— 
ment service and how much is to affect unemployment insurance. 
There are already indications that some states are taking it out 
of employment service by curtailing such activities as employment 
counseling and research. 

Bureau of Labor Statistics: BLS successfully fought off 
budget cut this year. Occupational Outlook Service is even a 
little better off. As NVGA representative, we testified for USES 
and BLS before Senate sub-committee on appropriations. 
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MANPOWER AND NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Training inventory: National Security Res 
signed contract with U. S. Office of Education for n 
survey of vocational training facil 
people who need to be trained in event of war and knowing 


of present training facilities, Board will be able t 


expansion. 


Inter-industry relationships: 


you about Full Employment Study made by Bureau of Labor Stat 
on basis of inter-industry relationships developed by 


Wassily Leontief. Basic idea is chart showing what 


industries bought from and sold to one another in 1939. 
approach to economic analysis is likely to become 
If you expect change in dem 


in making employment forecasts. 


for particular product (such as construction), you can figure 
immediately direct effects on each industry group (such as 
cals, transportation, government, etc.). Change in output 

of worker 


industry is translated in terms of change in number 


required by that industry. If you know occupational composi 
for worker 


of that industry, you can figure out change in need 


given occupation. 


BLS is now developing idea further at annual cost of about 


ities. Estimatin 


ces poara 


Ation—wil 
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Oo plan 


In February, 1947, we 


important 


$75,000, with part of money coming from National Security Re- 
sources Board and military establishment. Air Force is particu 
we'd know in hurry what 


larly interested. In case of war, 
for given amount of aircraft would mean in 
dustry in terms of output and employment. BLS is now 
analysis of 43 industries and eventually will study 


hundreds of products. Census of Manufactures, made 


now being tabulated and will bring inter-industry 


demands on 


order 
each in- 
using 


breakdowns 


in 1947, 
relationships 


is 


to date. Military planners are even dreaming of building new 
chanical brain 


electronic calculating machines. 


what kind of war you want to wage, 


You'd teil such me 


and it would come up with 
plants, 


answers as to what you need in way of raw materials, 


workers, etc. 


SURVEYS IN PROGRESS 


Bureau of Labor Statistics: 


BLS is completing 


up 


questionnaire 
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survey of economic status of almost 4,000 radio artists. Job is 
being done in cooperation with American Federation of Radio 
Artists. BLS is also studying characteristics of 35,000 leading 
scientists listed in "American Men of Science." Roster will be 
used for national security work. BLS has compiled comprehensive 
study of engineering profession, including such subjects as out- 
look, earnings, and mobility. Don't write for any of these now. 
But you can get for dime from Government Printing Office Occu- 
pational Outlook Information Series. Pamphlets were prepared by 
BLS for Veterans Administration. There's pamphlet for each State 
and District of Columbia. Each discusses background and indus-— 
trial employment trends, wartime expansion, and outlook. 

Women's Bureau: Women's Bureau is working on study dealing 
with opportunities for women in social work. Also in the works is 
a smaller study on dietetics. Don't write for them now. 

Commerce: Department of Commerce is completing survey of 


economic status of legal profession. American Bar Association is 
cooperating. 


HANDICAPPED HOLD THEIR OWN 


Available now: Bureau of Labor Statistics has completed 
most comprehensive study ever made of work performance of handi- 
capped. BLS studied experiences of about 11,000 handicapped and 
18,000 matched non—handicapped workers under conditions of same 
job incentives and job hazards. Results should squelch for all 
time idea that handicapped are liability to employers. You can 
get report, prepared for Veterans Administration, from Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., for 55 cents. 

Absenteeism: Impaired workers had absenteeism rate of 3.8 
as against 3.4 for unimpaired workers matched with them. Frac-— 
tionally higher rate for impaired workers only amounts to about 
one day in each 250 scheduled workdays. Difference is only 
nominal. 

Injuries: Handicapped experienced same number of minor 
injuries (non—disabling) as able—bodied—9.9 workers per 10,000 
exposure hours. Handicapped suffered fewer serious accidents 
(disabling) than able-bodied. Rate per million exposure hours was 
8.9 for impaired and 9.5 for unimpaired group. Impaired worker 
was not source of danger to fellow-—workers. 

Output: Output index for impaired workers was 101.0 against 
100.0 for unimpaired workers. 

Quit rate: Rate was 3.6 for impaired workers and 2.6 for 
unimpaired workers. BLS doesn't consider this difference sig- 
nificant. 
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ELECTION AND VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


Happy days are here again: Election results have brought 
Sunshine into hearts of staffs at Bureau of Labor Statistics and 
. S. Employment Service. It's too early to say whether or not 
these budget-starved agencies can count on increases in next 
fiscal year. But at least they know they won't suffer further 
ruts. Senator McCarran of Nevada and Rep. Fogarty of Rhode Island 
pre slated to head sub-committees in Senate and House dealing with 
BLS and USES appropriations. Both are likely to be kindlier to 
these agencies than their predecessors—especially Fogarty. Truman 

'made mutilation of Labor Department a campaign issue. Secretary 
Tobin of Labor Department and Administrator Ewing of Federal 
Security Agency worked hard in campaign and will have considerab] 
Snfluence in new Truman administration. There's better than fifty- 
fifty chance that USES will go back to Labor Department 


BIG GOVERNMENT HERE TO STAY 


Defense of big government: President Harry B. Mitchell of 
U. S. Civil Service Commission took vigorous swat at scornful ref- 
erences to government "bureaucracy" in recent talk to Nat ; 


10n's 
postmasters. He said that although number of postal workers in- 
creased 86 per cent from 1933 to 1948, snipers seem to forget that 
postal receipts jumped about 140 per cent during same period. 
Treasury Department employees went up 80 per cent, but Treasury 
collections leaped 2,100 per cent. Armed forces, VA, and other 
jagencies growing out of war have more than 1,120,000 civilians on 
pay-roll, services which American people would not abolish. Be- 
sides, said Mitchell, U. S. population increased by 16 per cent 
since 1933, thus making more work for government. 


| OPPORTUNITIES FOR PROFESSIONALLY TRAINED 


: Warning: In spite of continuing growth of professions, by 
jend of next decade American colleges and universities will be 
iturning out graduates far in excess of combined needs of pro- 


\ifessions. So said BLS Commissioner, Ewan Clague, at recent con- 
|ference. 


Growth of professions: From 1870 to 1940 number of workers 
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in professions increased ten-fold. During same period labor forces 
as whole grew only three-fold. Professions increased faster than 
any other major occupational group. Professional and semi-pro- 
fessional fields together swelled from 3.3 million in 1940 to 4.1 
million in April, 1948, and are expected to reach 5 million by 
1960. This means net growth of almost 1 million extra workers 
plus about 1.5 million replacements because of death, retirement, 
marriage, or shifts to other fields. So, about 2.5 million per- 
sons will have to be trained between now and 1960—average of over 
200,000 yearly. Clague believes that professionalization of many 
administrative occupations (such as industrial relations, pur- 
chasing, marketing, traffic management, etc.) might boost total 
college-level training needs to about 300,000 annually. 

Supply of trained professional personnel: College enroll- 
ments ballooned from 1.5 million in 1940-1941 to 2.4 million in 
1948-1949. This year 267,000 bachelors' degrees were handed out; 
at least 50 per cent more will be passed out next year; and in 
1950 you'll see another sharp rise. If recommendations of Presi- 
dent's Commission on Higher Education are carried out, we might 
have more than third of all young people of college age in col- 
lege. If this happens, says Clague,. professions won't be able to 
absorb all college graduates, no matter how fast they grow. But 
picture may be spotty, with some professions crowded and others 
suffering from shortages. For example, glamour of atomic science: 
and engineering may result in "overproduction" of such trainees, 
while such lower-—paid occupations as teaching, nursing, librarian- 
ship may go begging. 

Suggestion: Clague's main recommendation is that college 
courses be revamped to provide for high degree of flexibility in 
professional labor force. In this way young people can switch 
careers whenever necessary. 


JUNIOR COLLEGES ON MARCH 


Growth: Enrollment in junior colleges has doubled from 
about 200,000 students in 1940 to more than 400,000 in 1947. Poll 
of state boards of education just taken by Council on Cooperation 
in. Teacher Education (American Council on Education) shows ex-— 
pected further increase by 1957 of about 100 per cent in 20 wreees 


which made estimates. 
Personnel: Council believes that minimum of 30,000 teacher: 


will be needed during next decade for expansion and replacements 
in junior colleges and two-year technical institutes. About 
20,000 instructors are now on staffs of these schools. Council 
recommends that about 15,000 should be technical—vocational in- 
structors and other 15,000 should be instructors in general educa- 


tion fields. 
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OCCUPATIONAL OUTLOOK HANDBOOK 


Out at last: Last March we tipped you off on Occupati 
Outlook Handbook being worked up by Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Long-awaited opus will probably be out in February. Price is 
likely to be a dollar or a little more. You'll be able to get it 
from Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. Watch February 
issue of OCCUPATIONS for description of Handbook. BLS will send 
announcement of publication to anyone who writes in. Here are 
very brief forecasts of outlook in some of the occupations 
covered: 

College Teachers: Considerable current shortage. Increase 
in number of jobs expected in long run. 

Optometrists: Good opportunities in immediate future. But 
increased number of new entrants will mean considerable competi- s 
tion for desirable locations. 

Chiropractors: Success for future entrants depends on loca- 
tion selection—extent to which chiropractor is accepted by 
community. 

Industrial Designers: Small occupation, but growing rapidly 
Likely to expand in long run, but job competition may become 
keener. 

Tool Designers: Favorable employment prospects in next few 
years and over longer period for this small occupation. 

Weather Observers: Good job prospects for next few years. 

Some expansion in this field likely in long run. 


Radio Operators (Broadcasting): Expanding. But more job- = 
seekers than jobs in many urban areas. Best chances in small 
towns. 

Interior Decorators: Expanding, with openings for new en- 
trants, especially in suburban areas. New homes will create r 
demand. 

Personnel Workers: Now overcrowded. Long-run trend slowly 
up, but keen competition for jobs expected to continue several Taian 
years. 


Hotel Managers and Assistants: Overcrowded. Competition 
for jobs will continue to be keen. Best for college men with a 6 
hotel experience. 
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Cooks and Chefs: Few apprenticeships now. Number of oppor- 


tunities may increase because of expected deaths and retirements. 
Traffic Agents and Clerks (Air Transp.): Limited openings 

in near future. Fastest growth expected in cargo-—traffic jobs. 
Life Insurance Agents: Several thousand openings each year. 


Easy entry makes for stiff competition for business. 
Auto Parts Salesmen: Good opportunities for newcomers in 


next few years. Long-—run trend in employment upward. 
Service Station Attendants, Managers: Many openings each 
year because of large turnover. Manager jobs hardest to get. 
Barbers: Good prospects for skilled men. Fairly good out- 


look for learners. 
Beauty Operators: Fewer openings for inexperienced workers, 


since many newly trained people now entering field. 
Practical Nurses: Outlook excellent for men and women with 


proper training. Demand continues to grow. 
Light and Power Linemen: Good employment prospects during 


next several years for experienced and for new workers. 
Optical Mechanics: Newcomers and partly trained may have 


hard time in near future. Expanding employment expected in long 
run. 


Dental Mechanics: Good prospects for experienced. Occu- 


pation overcrowded with less skilled workers; will get worse. 
Dry Cleaners: Good prospects for experienced, some 


openings for newcomers. Long-run trend is gradually upward. 
Watch Repairmen: Competition for junior jobs likely to 


become keen in next few years. Long-term trend slowly upward. 
All-Around Machinists: High employment next few years. Few 


apprentice openings now, but many likely after another year or 
two. 


Forge Shop Occupations: Some increase in employment ex- 
pected in next few years. Among best paid of all industrial 


workers. 
Foundry Occupations: Many new jobs in next few years for 


replacements. Need machine molders, coremakers, chippers, grind- 


ers, tech. 
Electronic Technicians (Mfg.): Number of openings in near 


future. Long-run trend upward in all branches of industry. 
Radar Technicians: Very small, but expanding field. Occa- 


sional openings now for qualified workers. 
Meat Cutters: Very favorable outlook next few years for 


workers who want to learn trade. 
Upholsterers: Likely to be crowded next 5 or 6 years, since 


many newcomers have entered trade. 


—M.F.B. 
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WASHINGTON FLASHES 


Transmitted by Max F. Baer 


JOBS WITH UNCLE SAM 


Workers wanted: Civil Service Commission is hunting high 
and low for qualified people to meet shortages in Washington for 
certain types of chemists, physicists, and engineers; monotype 
and linotype operators; ald kinds of mechanical draftsmen; 
librarians in lowest grade; card punch operators, alphabetic and 
numeric; tabulating machine operators; tabulating equipment 
operators; bookkeeping machine operators; telephone operators; 
above all, stenographers and more stenographers. We just lost 
our secretary to law firm agreeing to pay her starting salary 
$66 per week of five days with time-and-—a-half for Saturday work, 
which gives you some idea of shortage of stenographers and secre— 
taries here. 

Apportionment out: Apportionment system for hiring of 
Federal workers is practically dead duck. So many applicants are 
veterans, who can be hired regardless of State of residence. 
Besides, apportionment system doesn't mean much during period of 
high employment, when many types of Government workers are hard 
to get. 

Veterans: Of all Federal employees as of November 1, 1948, 
46 per cent were veterans. Fifty-seven per cent of all male 
workers were veterans, as were 9 per cent of all female employees. 
Examination of 25 lists of eligibles recently showed that 68 per 
cent of persons passing Federal exams were veterans. 


ON THE HILL 


U. S. Employment Service: It still is highly probable 
that U. S. Employment Service will go back to Labor Department. 

Federal aid to education: Advocates of Federal aid to edu- 
cation are likely to win their long battle in this session of 
Congress. Initial grant to States is expected to be 300 million 
dollars. There's nothing in proposed legislation to bar use of 
funds for counseling. This legislation is wholly independent of 
George-Barden Act, which relates to vocational education. 

DP amendments: Bi-partisan move to liberalize Displaced 
Persons Act is likely to go through this session. This will help 
relieve certain labor shortages in country. 

National Science Foundation: Another bill likely to get 
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green light would set up National Science Foundation. Truman 
vetoed such bill in last Congress only because he didn't like 
administrative set-up. Of special interest to counselors is 
provision for nation-wide system of scholarships and fellowships. 
Federal program of scholarships and fellowships: Educators 
are pushing hard for scholarship and fellowship program in all 
fields, not just in sciences. Report of President's Commission 
on Higher Education strongly urged such program to remove economic 
barriers to higher education. Just before end of last year, 
presidential assistant John R. Steelman gave administration's 
blessing to idea: '‘''If America is to retain its freedom in a 
world of conflicting ideologies, we must take steps to assure 
every American youth the opportunity to receive the highest level 
of education by which he can profit. A soundly conceived 
Federal scholarship program is a necessary step in achieving 
this goal.'' Our opinion is that Congress isn't ready to move 
on this program. If such bill is passed by 8lst Congress, it will 
be rigged up so that scholarship program won't actually get 
underway until education expenditures under G.I. bill are down 
substantially. 


VETERANS IN COLLEGE 


In reverse: Enrollment of veterans in colleges and uni- 
versities under G.I. bill dropped 15 per cent from December l, 
1947, to December 1, 1948. Enrollments on November 1, 1948, were 
17 per cent under totals for November 1, 1947. Number of veterans 
getting higher education under both G.I. bill and Public Law 16 
on December 1, 1948, was 1,050,668 compared with 1,235,761 year 
before. However, total number of students attending American 
colleges and universities climbed 3.1 per cent from fall of 1947 
to fall of 1948. Obviously, nonveterans are replacing veterans 
in freshman classes. 


PHARMACEUTICAL SURVEY 


Storm signal: American Council on Education has completed 
survey of training in pharmacy with grant from American Founda- 
tion for Pharmaceutical Education. Among conclusions is statement 
that there will be surplus of trained pharmacists, which squares 
with similar gloomy forecasts for number of other professional 
fields. Report states that beginning in 1950, annual number of 
graduates in pharmacy will be about 4,300, assuming that present 
level of student attendance is maintained. Total number of 
graduates from 1932 to 1946 was 24,769. 


—M.F.B 
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WASHINGTON FLASHES 


Transmitted by Max F. Baer 


SCIENTISTS IN UNIFORM 


What happened in World War II: Department of Army and 3l 
scientific societies have made survey on utilization of 15,000 
scientists who were members of Armed Forces in recent war. It's 
probable that total number of scientists in uniform during World 
War II was less than 50,000. Though this makes them less than 2 
per cent of Armed Forces, the importance of their specialized 
skills was far out of proportion to their numbers. Fields covered 
were biology, chemistry, civil engineering, mechanical engineer-— 
ing, geography, geology, mathematics, physics, and psychology. 

Degree of utilization: Utilization ratings were determined 
as objectively as possible from nature of respondent's military 
assignments. In 29.6 per cent of cases utilization was rated as 
excellent. This means that men were put to work in primary 
field and at proper level of ability throughout most of military 
service. In 15.4 per cent of cases utilization was rated as 
good. This means men were used in primary field and at proper 
level of ability for at least half of time in service. In 18.3 
per cent of instances utilization was reasonably satisfactory. 
Though men were not used in primary field, they were assigned to 
related fields throughout service. In 13.7 per cent of cases 
utilization was poor. Men were engaged in primary or related 
fields for only a comparatively short period of military service. 
For 23.0 per cent of respondents utilization was none. These 
men were not assigned either to primary or related fields during 
any time while in service. 

According to how they entered service: Respondent who was 
drafted or who voluntarily enlisted had two chances in ten of 
using his technical background at his level of ability during 
military service. Reserve officer had three chances in ten. 
Scientists who entered service through direct commission had four 
chances in ten. Army report concludes: If available scientists 
were not fully utilized, it is questionable if fields of tech- 
nology which they represented were applied effectively to prosecu-— 


tion of war. 
Utilization suggestions: Only 0.04 per cent of nearly 5,000 


scientists recommended continuation of operations of Selective 
Service System as it related to scientific manpower. Scientists 
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(52.3 per cent) strongly recommended some type of national agency 
to allocate and assign scientific manpower. They suggested 
setting up improved national roster of scientific and technical - 
personnel, use of technical societies, or universal national 
service laws. There was strong plea (25.5 per cent) for more 
effective Reserve program to consist of peacetime training for 
possible mobilization assignments and shifting of scientific 
personnel into branches of services best suited to their scien- 
tific training. Considerable number (9.7 per cent) urged direct 
commissioning of all technical and scientific personnel and 
assignment of rank appropriate to scientific background of each 
person recommended. 

Conclusions: (1) There was no effective pre-war planning 
for allocation and use of scientific manpower. (2) There was 
general lack of detailed knowledge on part of military and 
civilian organizations as to importance of technology to warfare. 
(3) Political and social pressures drove many scientists into 
uniform unnecessarily. (4) Selective Service policies were 
changed frequently because scientific manpower needs were not 
anticipated, thus plaguing civilian scientists and their employers 
with uncertainties. (5) Time didn't permit adequate training of 
sufficient number of competent interviewers and classification 
analysts. (6) Interviewers at reception centers were seldom 
trained in science or engineering and often were unable to size 
up skills of drafted or enlisted scientists. (7) Development of 
many new technical devices in warfare led to repeated calls on 
scientists remaining in civilian life at time when many others 
were already performing non-technical jobs in the Service and 
could readily have been transferred. 

Significance: Among limitations of this report is that it 
ignores fact that many scientists enlisted or sought commissions 
for line duty under patriotic impulses, that reserve officers 
were trained for war combat needs as well as for scientific work, 
that many schools which trained technical men were land-grant 
schools that were required by law to have compulsory ROTC train- 
ing. Yet Army should get bouquet for having courage to turn 
spotlight on its own less glorious operations. Report will 
definitely influence future policy regarding selection of techni- 
cal men for services. 

—M.F.B 
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Transmitted by Max F. Baer 


AIR FORCE DROPS 
GENERAL CLASSIFICATION TEST 


New test battery developed: Air Training Command has 


adopteg@ Airmen Classification Test Battery to take place of Army's 
Generalf Classification Test. Battery was developed by 3309th 
Research and Development Group at Indoctrination Division of Air 
Training Command at Lackland Air Force Base, San Antonio, Texas. 
New battery is result of two years of’ study, during which experi- 
mental questions were given to about 100,000 basic airmen at 
Lackland. Says Air Training Command: "It is based upon develop-— 
ments which demonstrate conclusively that there is no such thing 
as a 'general' aptitude or 'general' learning ability. Each task 
requires a particular pattern of aptitudes." 

Kinds of tests: Battery consists of 18 tests: arithmetic 
reasoning, aviation, information, attitude survey, background for 
current affairs, biographical inventory, dial and table reading, 
electrical information, general mechanics, interpretation of data, 
mechanical principles, memory for landmarks, numerical operations, 
pattern comprehension, reading comprehension, speed of identifica- 
tion, tool functions, word knowledge. Tests are multiple-choice, 
with five possible answers. Battery requires two days for com- 
pletion. Aptitudes outlined by new battery include: verbal, 
numerical reasoning, mechanical experience, aviation interest, 
space relations visualization, memory, practical knowledge, 
perceptual speed factors. 


GETTING READY FOR 1950 CENSUS 


Dress rehearsal: Next month Census Bureau will hold what it 
calls "dress rehearsal" for 1950 census. Complete enumeration 
will be made in one small community. 

Who will be enumerated: Occupation statistics will be col- 
lected about three groups of people in 1950 census: (1) those 
employed will be asked to state occupational activity during pre- 
ceding week, (2) those seeking work will be asked to give their 
last occupation, (3) all others, if they worked during 1949, will 


be asked to state last occupation. 
New sample procedure: In 1940 most of the census data was 


obtained through complete population count; some additional in- 
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formation was asked of one out of twenty. Because of limited 
budget, more data will be sought through sample in 1950, and 
sample will be enlarged to one out of five. Occupational statis- 
tics and information on employment status will still come from 
100 per cent schedule, unless Congress gets rough with Census 
Bureau budget. 

Standardization of classifications: Census Bureau has not 
yet agreed on final occupational classification plan for 1950 
census. Any of you who have suggestions for improving 1940 clas- 
sification scheme are urged to write to Census Bureau. There's 
movement to standardize American census occupational classifica-— 
tion with that of other countries through United Nations and other 
bodies. International Labour Organization has set up inter- 
national standard occupational classification—consisting of 
about a dozen major occupational groupings. Committee on 1950 
Census of Americas has drawn up first draft of more detailed 
classification—consisting of more than one hundred groups. 
Purpose of last classification is not only to make census data 
throughout Americas comparable but to provide guide for nations 
that haven't developed their own occupational groupings. 

School teachers: If teacher calls on you during census 
week, it may not be to talk about Johnny's report card. There's 
possibility that in some places teachers may be used to take 
census. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


College building needs: According to U. S. Office of 
Education, American colleges and universities now have 341,550,000 
square feet of buiiding space and need additional 265,000,000 
square feet to take care of enrollments expected by 1950. Pro- 
posed increase of 78 per cent in present plan amounts to about 
133 Empire State or 76 Pentagon buildings. Total cost of this 
expansion would come to 5 billion dollars. 

Gains in factory employment: New Mexico enjoyed highest 
percentage of increase in factory employment between 1939 and 
1948, says Business Week. New Mexico's percentage was 126.1. 
Next came Nevada with 112.5, then Texas with 98.4, Kansas 87.3, 
Arizona 86.9, Minnesota 85.0, California 77.6, Oklahoma 68.9, 
Wisconsin 63.8. Lowest was Rhode Island with 10.6, then D. C. 
with 15.4, North Carolina 17.1, Idaho 20.5, Massachusetts 21.1. 

New dictionary: Parts I and II of Dictionary of Occupa-— 
tional Titles will appear in few months as Volumes I and II, with 
more equal division of content. They'll consist of some 22,000 
job definitions for about 40,000 titles. Revised edition carries 
581 3-digit and 8,900 5-and—6-—digit code numbers. 


—M.F.B. 
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FIRST OBJECTIVE STUDY OF 
COLLEGE ADMISSIONS PRACTICES 


Pioneeringsurvey: American Council on Education has announced 
results of first objective national study of admissions practices 
of American colleges and universities. Field representatives of 
Elmo Roper interviewed over 10,000 high school seniors in all . 
parts of the country and additional 5,500 in large urban centers 
to find out what happened to their applications for higher education. 
These were national and urban samples of white high school seniors 
in fall of 1947. Study was financed by Vocational Service Bureau 
and Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith. 

College intentions: Of all young people in national sample, 
32% had applied to college and wanted to enter that fall. There 
were 3% who had applied but weren't sure of going that year. 

There were 22% who hadn't applied but hoped to go sometime in 
future. Another 40% said they probably wouldn't go at all; and 
3% didn't know or didn't answer. 

Intensity of demand: Ratios of applications to 1 applicant 
were as follows: Jewish boys and girls, 2.2; children of pro- 
fessional men and executives, 1.6; children of small business sh 
proprietors, 1.6; children of college graduates, 1.5; Catholic 
boys and girls, 1.4; all applicants—national norm, 1.4; Protestatn 
boys and girls, 1.3; children of factory workers, 1.3; children ° 
of men in service trades, 1.3; children of farmers, 1.2. 

Career -hoices: About 85% of all college applicants had 
reached at least tentative decision regarding future careers. 
Main choices of boys were: engineering, 21.3%; business, 15.1%; 
medicine, 9.5%; teaching, 7.4%; law, 5.3%; agriculture 3.1%; 
journalism, 2.9%; dentistry, 2.0%; architecture, 1.9%. Main 
choices of girls were: teaching, 23.3%; business (including office ae 
work), 13.0%; medicine (including nursing), 4.7%; social work = " 
4.3%; journalism, 4.02. 


Unexpressed demand: Of students who didn't apply to any aad 
college, 32% said they'd change minds if sure of getting into : 
school that suited them. Of entire national sample, only 17% -* 
said they wouldn't go even though financial and other barriers were 4 


removed. 
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Successful applicants: Proportions of successful applicants 
(those admitted by at least one school) were: children of post- 
BA students, 96%; seniors in first academic quintile, 92; —_— 
children of professional men and executives, 92%; residents of 
middle west, 91%; all girls, 90%; residents of far west, 90%; 
children of farmers, 89%; Protestants, 88%; children of white- 
collar workers, 88%; residents of south, 88%; Jews, 87%; all 
applicants—national norm, 87%; children of small business pro- 
prietors, 85%; children of men who finished grade school only, 
85%; children of men in service trades, 84%; all boys, 84%; 
Catholics, 81%; residents of northeast, 80%; children of factory 
workers, 80%; seniors in fifth academic quintile, 72%. 

Successful applications: Proportions of successful applica- 
tions (as distinguished from applicants) were: residents of far 
west, 84%; children of farmers, 82%; residents of south, 81%; 
residents of middle west, 80%; seniors in first quintile, 79%; 
Protestants, 77%; children of white-collar workers, 77%; chil- 
dren of men in service trades, 74%; all applications—national 
norm, 72%; children of professional men and executives, 72%; 
children of factory workers, 70%; Catholics 67%; children of 
small business proprietors, 65%; residents of northeast, 58%: 
seniors in fifth quintile, 58%; Jews, 56%. 

Successful applications from northeastern residents: Dis- 
crimination showed up most clearly against Jewish residents of 
northeast. For example, among seniors in top quintile residing in 
cities under 100,000 population, 73% of applications from Protes- 
tants were accepted, 75% from Catholics, but only 38% from Jews. 
ACE report concludes: "The more a Jewish student approximated 
the type usually preferred by college administrators, the more he 
was discriminated against in the fall of 1947." 

Successful applications to private schools: Study shows 
that discrimination is practiced largely by private schools. 

Where application was sent to private school in home city, Prot— 
estants scored 70% success and Jews 73%. Where it went to school 
outside of home city but in home state, score was 66% for Prot-— 
estants and 32% for Jews. Where it was sent outside home state, 
Protestant applications rated 63% and Jewish only 28%. 

Want more information? Original Roper report of 312 pages 
has been published by American Council on Education, 744 Jackson 
Place, N.W., Washington, D. C. ($3.50). ACE will publish special 
report for school administrators about middle of June. 


M.F.B. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


Vital Tools for Every Job Counselor 


YOUR JOB 


A Guide to Opportunity and Security 


By Fritz Kaufmann 
Staff Member, New York State Department of Labor 


All educational, vocational and placement advisers will find here a wealth of factual 
information on employment heretofore unavailable in book form. In addition to helpful 
advice on choosing and securing a position, this practical and unique job-getting volume 
contains data on documentary sources, legal rights of the individual in employment, 
information on labor union membership, and answers to many other practical questions. 
A valuable directory of local public employment agencies throughout the country is in- 
cluded. “The most comprehensive and carefully developed book in the field of finding 
a job.”"—Mary P. Corre, Supervisor, Division of Counseling Services, Cincinnati Public 
Schools. $2.75 


Other Velumes in Constant Demand 


HOW TO FIND THE RIGHT VOCATION 

1947 Revised Edition 

By Harry Dexter Kitson. A classic in its field, this book by a leading authority in voca- 
tional guidance has been revised to include the latest methods and techniques for direct- 
ing job aspirants into the right vocation. $2.50 


GUIDE TO CAREER SUCCESS 

By Esther Eberstadt Brooke. One of New York's most successful employment counsellors 
here sets forth the advice and techniques with which she has guided thousands to career 
success. “The book is full of inspiration and vision and opens wide and varied oppor- 
tunities you may not have considered.”—CHICAGO TRIBUNE. $3.00 


HOW YOU CAN GET A JOB 

Postwar Edition 

By Glenn L. Gardiner. “Filled with excellent advice for the job applicant. Mr. Gardiner 
shows the applicant how to prepare himself for interviews, utilize the resources of his 
community for learning what types of jobs are available and in general to make job- 
hunting an orderly and effective procedure.” —CHICAGO TRIBUNE. $1.50 


SIX WAYS TO GET A JOB 


Postwar Edition 

By Paul W. Boynton. This book reduces the job-finding process to a six-sided sales cam- 

paign, showing the job-hunter how to avoid the hit-and-miss methods of the average 

applicant. “The job-hunter will find here information available nowhere else." —JOBS 

AND CAREERS. $1.50 
At your bookstore or from 


49 East 33rd Streee HARPER & BROTHERS New York 16,N. Y. 


(When replying to advertisements please mention OCCUPATIONS) 
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OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES of the 
NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION, Inc. 


An Organization for the Furtherance of Educational and Vocational Guidance 
(Organized 1913) 


Officers 


President, Warren K. Layton, Director, Division of Guidance, Detroit Public Schools, 1354 Broadway, Detroit 26, 
Michigan 
Vice-President, Geonoe S. Speer, Director, Institute of Psychological Services, Illinois Institute of Technology, 18 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois 
Treasurer, E>warp Lanpy, Director, Division of Counseling Services, City of Newton, Massachusetts 
Executive Secretary, Caristins Mevcuer, Headquarters Office, 82 Beaver Street, New York 5, New York 


© Trustees (Terms expire on June 30 of the years noted) 


C. C. Dunsmoor, Director of Pupil Personnel, Public Schools, Long Beach, California (1951) 
Cuares R. Fosrsr, Professor of Education, University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida (1949) 


H. B. McDantst, Associate Professor of Education, Stanford University, California 


(1950) 


Haen R. Somaru, Director, Vocational Advisory Service, 95 Madison Avenue, New York City (1950) 
Croyp S. Steinmetz, Director of Training, Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation, Newark, Ohio (1949) 
C. Gitsgrt Wrenn, Professor of Educational Psychology, College of Education, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 


Minnesota (1949) 


Marousrirs W. Zapotzon, 4729 MacArthur Boulevard, N. W., Washington, D.C. (1951) 


N.V.G.A DIVISION AND COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN — 1948-1949 


® Divisions 

Individual Appraisal, Counseling, and Instruction: Wits 
E. Duoan, Div. Student Personnel, University of 
Minnesota, Minacapolis 14, Minn. 

Placement and Follow-Up: Fuorsnce Murpny, Asst. 
Supervisor, Work Experience Section, Pub. Schools, 
324 Venice Blvd., Los Angeles 13, Calif. 

Professional Training and Certification: Lponarp M. Miter, 
Specialist for Counseling, Pupil Personnel and Work 
Programs, Secondary Divisicn, U. S: Office of Ed., 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Administration and Supervision: Barsara H. Waicat, 
Senior Consultant in Counseling, Pub. Schools, 305 
City Hall, Minneapolis 15, Minn. 

Occupational Research: Franx M. Fretcuer, Jr., Dir., 
Occupational Opportunities Service, Ohio State 
University, Columbus 10, Ohio 


@ Standing Committees 


Executive: Warren K. Layton, Dir., Div. Guidance, 
Public Schools, Detroit, Mich. 

Finance: Heven R. Dir., Vocational Advisory 
Service, 95 Madison Ave., New York City 

Nominations and Elections: Mary P. Corrs, Supr., Coun- 
Dept., Pub. Schools, 216 E. 9th St., 

hio 

Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations: HH. R. 
Beatriz, Dept. Educ., Queen's Park, Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada; Cart M. Horn, Michigan State 
College, East Lansing, Mich.; Warren K. Layton, 
Dir., Div. Guidance, Pub. Schools, Detroit, Mich.; 
Jutta G. Jounson, Personnel Dept., Fed. Res. Bk. of 
Chicago, Chicago 90, Ill. 

Public Relations: Max F. Barr, Dir., B'nai B'rith Voc. 
Service Bureau, 1746 M Street, N. W., Washington, 
D.C. 


Radio: Ricuarp L. Pravut, 975 Park Avenue, New York 
City 28 

Program Committee: S. Sper, Dir., Inst. Psych. 
Serv., Ill. Inst. Tech., 18 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
3, Ul. 

Convention: Irwin A. Brera, Asst. Dean, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Ill. 
Local Arrangements; Paut A. Youna, Dir. Guid., 
Pub. Schools, Evanston, III. 
Commercial Exhibits: C. L. He~pgrson, Supervisor, 
Employment Office, Illinois Bell Tel. Co., 230 
W. Washington St., Chicago 6, Ill. 

Regional Conferences: Mary D. Basso, Supervisor, Guid. 
and Placem’t., Pub. Schools, 20 Summer St., Provi- 
dence 2, R. I. 

Cooperation in Branch Programs: Mary O'LavcH.in 
Exuorr, Counselor, Public Schools, 1740 Brighton 
Rd., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Membership Committees: 

Branch: Cuorp S. Steinmetz, Dir. Trng., Owens-Corn- 
ing Fiberglas Comp. Newark, Ohio 
Professional: Jutia M. Aussera, Dir., Voc. Counseling 
v., American Red Cross, 3414 Lindel] Blvd., St. 
Louis 3, Mo. 

Publications Committee: Axtuur J. Jones, 307 Dickinson 
Ave., Swarthmore, Pa. 

Editorial Board: H. D. Kitson, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City 

Ethical Practices: H. B. McDantet, Assoc. Prof. of Ed., 
Stanford University, California 

Policy: C. L. Smarties, Prof. of Psychol., Ohio State 
University, Columbus 10, Ohio 


Special Committees 


International Relations: E. Bennett, Director 
of Pupil Pers., Public Schools, Pasadena, Calif. 
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